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Watch  the  children  no  through  the  displays  at  the  teachers,  librarians  and  parents. 

Tribune  s  annual  Book  Fair  for  Boys  and  Girls.  You  11  -phe  same  thing  happens  every  year  at  the  Tribune 

see  the  years  list  of  best-selling  books  for  children  Book  F'air.  And  the  same  thing  happc'ns  every  day  in 

in  the  Midwest  shape  up  before  your  very  eyes.  ,hc  columns  of  the  Tribune  itself.  The  t  ditorial  l  ital- 

This  isn't  magic.  It's  the  Tribune’s  editorial  vitalilii  ity  of  the  Tribune  makes  your  sales  messages  mean 

in  ACTION!  No  books  arc  sold  at  the  Book  Fair,  yet  more  and  sell  more  to  Chicago’s  biggest  and  most 

the  event  is  credited  as  the  key  influence  in  sell-  responsive  advertising  audience.  Nothing  moves 

ing  GO'/'r  to  65%  of  the  children^  books  to  Midwest  Chicago  like  the  XribuIlC 

First  in  advertising  audience  with  425,000  more  readers  every  day! 
First  with  advertisers  with  more  linage  than  any  other  tivo  Chicago  newspapers  combined. 

(Remember  the  Tiger!) 

Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 


The  Tribune’s  Book  Fair  starts  over  60%  of  the 
children’s  book  sales  in  the  Midwest 


AWARD  AFTER  AWARD  AFTER  AWARD  AFTER  AWARD  - 

MA 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER/NEWS  CALL  BULLETIN 


morning  &  SUNDAY 


EVENING 


1.  James  McQuade  Memorial  Awards  of 
fhe  Catholic  Newsmen's  Association  pre¬ 
sented  in  1963  by  San  Francisco  Archbishop 
McGucken  to,  from  left,  Jack  Miller,  News 
Call  Bulletin;  Ernest  Lenn  and  Ed  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Examiner,  and  Don  Canter,  News 
Call  Bulletin. 


mention  best  feature  story;  Fred  Pordini, 
tied  for  best  photo;  Ed  Montgomery,  best 
news  story,  and  Curley  Grieve,  honorable 
mention  best  sports  story. 


to  News  Call  Bulletin  staffers— George 
Dusheck  (second  from  left),  Hubert  Bern- 
hard  and  Don  Canter. 


2.  San  Francisco  Press  Club  Awards  1963 
to  Examiner  staffers  Eddie  Muller,  best 
sports  story;  George  Murphy,  honorable 


3.  California-Nevada  Associated  Press 
Competition  — best  news  story  1963  to  The 
Examiner's  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  Ed  Mont¬ 
gomery. 


5.  The  John  Swett  Award  of  California 
Teachers  Association  to  Francis  Hamilton 
(center)  of  News  Call  Bulletin.  1963 


4.  San  Francisco  Press  Club  Awards  1963 


6.  California-Nevada  Associated  Press  win¬ 
ners  from  News  Call  Bulletin  — Sid  Tate  (left) 
and  Hubert  J.  Bernhard  (right).  1963 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


AibMy  Tiaes-URiM 

Albafly  KRickRriNcker  N«ws 

BaitfiRtre  News  Antricafl 

BtstRR  Recerd  Aflwricafl  and  SunRay  Advertiser 


Les  Aafeles  Herald-ExaMiner 
New  Yerfc  JeiirRal4URericaR 
Saa  Aateaie  Uflit 
Saa  Fraacisca  ExaRiiaer 


Saa  Fraacisce  News  Call  Balletia 
Suttle  Pe$t-lRtell%eacer 
Mctarial  Saaday  MagaziRe  Greap 
Pack— Tbe  Cearic  VNekly 
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There’s  more  to  New  England 
than  ski-slopes  and  snow. . . 


. 'K'W.- 


A 


Cannon  Mt.,  Franconia,  NJi, — New  England  Council  Photo 


Innsbruck?  No  .  .  .  It’s  New  England 
Where  Skiing  and  Spending  are  UP! 


Here  (ire  some  more  facts  about  }\^cw  England: 

•  1st  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  food  sales 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  household  income  and  sales 

•  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  1 1  %  ahead  of  the  U.S.  average 


and  New  England  produces  .  . . 

•  1  /6th  of  the  nation's  electronic  equipment 

•  1/3  of  the  nation's  shoes 

•  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  fabricated  plastics 

•  1  /2  of  the  nation's  newsprint 

•  4/5ths  of  the  nation's  ammunition 


.  .  .  and  some  of  the  nation’s  best  newspapers.  Newspapers 
are  the  only  advertising  medium  that  gives  you  100% 
coverage  of  the  region,  and  at  the  lowest  cost- 
per-thousand  .  .  .  and  with  a  local  touch. 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  ( M ) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m),  Express  (E).  Telegram  (s) 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Boston  Globe  (m&e).  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
Enterprise  &  Times  (e).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e). 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (e&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E).  Union  (m).  Republican  (s), 
Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (e), 

Worcester  Telegram  (M&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Pawtucket  Times  (e).  Providence  Bulletin  (e). 
Providence  Journal  (m&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (e) 

CONNECTICUT 

ij  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport 
I  Post  (s),  Bristol  Press  (e), 

Hartford  Courant  (m),  Hartford  Courant  (s), 

Hartford  Times  (e),  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 
Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e), 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m), 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s),  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s), 
Torrington  Register  (e), 

Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


The  Winter  Olympics  have  fcKUsed  the  nation’s  attention  on 
winter  sports.  But  up  New  England  way,  the  slalom  is  big  business 
—and  getting  bigger  every  \ear!  Ski-laden  enthusiasts  pour  into 
the  region,  bringing  over  a  billion  dollars  in  spending  money  that 
keeps  circulating  after  the  snows  are  melted. 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 


Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (e) 


VERMONT 


Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (e). 

Burlington  Free  Press  (m),  Rutland  Herald  (m) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


RHODE  ISLAND 


..Tirr* 


He's  been  asking,  “What  are 
the  wild  waves  saying?”  and 
now  he'll  be  talking  back  to 
them,  too. 

A  LEAD 
TO  LEEWARD 

A  good  lead  .  .  .  and  a  good  story  about 
progress  in  marine  weather  forecasting  .  .  . 
a  need  of  New  England’s  fishing  fleets  and 
a  help  to  shore  installations  in  time  of 
impending  storm. 

Day  by  day  these  small  increments  of 
progress  add  up  to  solutions  to  problems 
in  industry,  government  and  family  life. 
Because  of  this  steady  search  New  England 
becomes  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
work  and  conduct  a  business.  It  is  this 
New  England  scene  that  The  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  reports  .  .  .  with  character 
. . .  comjjetence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 


FEBRUARY— 1964 

13- 15 — Maryland-Dslaware  Pra*$  Auociafion,  convention,  Sharaton-Balva- 
dare  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

14 —  Chesapeake  AP  Association,  Sheraton  Belvedere  Hotel,  Baltimore 

14-15 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

14-16— Utah  State  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Salt  Lake  City, 

16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hota 
Monteleone,  New  Orleans,  La. 

16-18 — Texas  Daily  Nawspaper  Association,  Manor  Hotel,  El  Paso. 

20 —  Colorado  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

21- 22 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia 

20- 22 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

21- 22 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

21- 23 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Convention,  Brown  Palace  Hotel 
Denver. 

22- 23— The  Mississippi  Valley  Clauified  Advertising  Managers  Association 
Hotel  La  Salle,  ^icago. 

22-23— National  Classifiad  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  La  Salle 
Chicago. 

22- 23 — South  Carolina  AP  Association,  Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia 

23- 25— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

24- 25 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parkei 
House,  Boston,  Mass. 

24-March  6— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (fo- 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University.  New  York 

27- 29 — PNPA-Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver 
tising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28- 29 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolina!, 
Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel.  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


MARCH 

8- I&— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Rica  Hotal, 

Houston,  Texas. 

9- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 

nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12-14— National  Editorial  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

15- 17— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

16- 20— Workshop  tor  women's  page  editors.  University  of  Missouri  S:* 
of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

18 —  Newspaper  Comics  Council  meeting.  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City 

19- 21— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevue-Strat 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Saler 
21-24 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Embajado,  Santo  Doming- 
Dominican  Republic. 

30-April  10 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (tc 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  Yort 


APRIL 

2-4— Kansas  Press  Association,  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka. 

5- 6— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pic'< 

Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

6- 8 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Conference 

The  Host  Motel.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

8- 10 — National  &  Local  Advertising  Managers  Workshop,  Illinois  Uni: 

Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

9- 11 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Manger  Hotel 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

9- 11 — South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Lawler  Hotel,  Mitchell. 

10- ll — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

10-12 — Region  3,  National  Press  Photographers  Association  Convert:' 

and  short  course,  Frederick,  Md. 

12-14 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Allentown.  Pa. 
12-14— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Advertising  Sales  Seminar,  St«t!e: 
Hilton  Hotel.  Dallas. 

14 — Canadian  Press,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 
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READERS’  CHOICE 


WASHINGTON  EVENING  DAILY 

POST  STAR  NEWS 

(daily)  (daily) 

422,706  283,075  200,516 

All  AM  PiiMItiMft*  ftUfMiiU.  %ft  M,  IMS 


WASHINGTON  POST  (Sunday)  511,457 


SUNDAY  STAR  339,766 


®l)e  tPasliingtan  post 

First  in  advertising , . .  first  in  circulation . . .  first  in  awards 


ntmmM  kys  OwMn«-to«nnr,  Fafcmon,  Wdkw.  FMwMM-Crant  Wabk.  «  Rnortt~HH  wmtar  (F)«rMa).  Lav  KabWna  (N.V.  and  HJJ.  Cany  Savaaa 

(Fanna.).  Camica-Flieh.  datadranira-Malropalitan  Sunday  Nawipapan.  (nfarnatianat-Nauiaaiaak  Intamational  (Eun«a  and  Aala),  O.  Cnriauai  Simani  (Maaiaa). 


Editions  Published:  Eastern,  Midwest,  Southwest,  Pacific  Coast 
Distributed  everywhere  every  business  day. 
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An  ex-newspaperman  never  knows  when — or  where — he’s 
going  to  run  into  a  former  colleague.  Richard  Brooks 
motion  picture  writer-director,  a  former  staffer  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  Kansas  City  Star,  Atlantic  City  Press-Union 
and  Netv  York  W  or  Id-Tele  ^ram,  while  filming  a  portion  of  the 
Columbia  film,  “Lord  Jim,”  in  Hong  Kong,  visite<l  the  China 
Mail,  one  of  three  English-language  newspapers  there.  He  was 
delighted  to  encounter  an  old  colleague,  K.  T.  Wood,  who 
served  as  a  copy  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  when  Mr. 
Brooks  was  a  junior  reporter  there  25  years  ago.  .  .  .  The 
San  Diego  weatherman  was  “Stoned”  Jan.  22  in  an  “unusual” 
rainstorm  in  the  normally  sunny  city.  The  Union  s  rain  story 
was  bylined  Joe  Stone,  the  Evening  Tribune's  by  Frank  Stone, 
no  relation.  Joe  Stone  recently  moved  from  the  P.M.  to  the 
companion  A.M.,  adding  to  the  weatherman’s  confusion.  .  .  . 
Failure  to  advertise  in  E^P  was  given  as  one  reason  for  the 
suspension  of  the  New  York  Mirror  by  its  national  advertising 
manager.  Jack  Ling,  when  interviewed  by  Gloria  Veeder  for 
the  News  Workshop  published  by  the  Department  of  Journalism, 
New  York  University. 


FU  to  Print 

Cirrulatiun  «>r  ad  linage 

Do  not  make  newspapers  {;reat. 

What  gives  them  that  certain  fine  edge 
Is  no  secret  to  relate. 


...help  them  decide.  Tell  your  sales  story  in 
The  Wail  Street  Journal,  their  every- business - 
day- source  for  important  business  information. 


Why  do  they  have  their  high  rating 
And  their  readers  rarely  gripe? 

They  will  answer  you  by  stating 
They  refuse  to  publish  tripe. 

— A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— Heady  heads:  “Amateur  Crew  Mans  Glenn’s  Race  Ship" — 
Cleveland  Press;  “Glenn  Political  Story  To  Take  Space,  Man”j 
— Indianapolis  Star;  “Battle  Hum  of  the  Republicans:  Stereoj 
Scratches  LBJ’s  Record”  am'  ~  -  - 

‘Neigh’  on  Horse  Restrictions' 

Finley  Yells  UNCLE  .  .  .  Sam!  Going 
Baltimore  News- American  (by  Art  Janney) 

On  Rise  in  Colorado” — Denver  Post 
tion:  In  France:  Oui! — In  America: 


WHEM  ?  MY ; 

Editor 


‘Coon  Rapids  Couneil  Votes 
Minneapolis  Star;  “Rebuffed, 
to  Federal  Court”— 
;  “Mountain  Climbers 
‘On  Red  China  Re(  ■ognl- 
l^oe!” — Boston  Traveler. 
The  Army  Pentagram  News  (Washington)  advertised  Hart 
Schaeffner  &  Mary  suits.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  was 
on  the  level  when  it  ran  this  head  over  a  story  about  a  State 
Representative  and  his  wife:  “Peter  Rabbitts  Parents  For 
Eleventh  Time.”  When  Corporation  Commission  Chairman  G. 
Fails  announced  for  reelection,  it  posed  an  eyebrow-lifting 
beadline  problem.  The  Hot  Springs  (N.  M.)  Herald — Truth  or 
Consequences  headed  it  “G.  Y.  Fails  to  Seek  Reelection”  and 
the  Eunice  (N.  M.)  Star  used  the  misleading  head  “Fails  To 
Seek  Renomination.” 


Office  copies  of  EiP  disappearing?  Worse  yet— getting 
clipped?  Subscribe  NOW  and  have  E&P  sent  to  your  home 
each  week.  Relax  with  your  own  "fresh  copy"  without  fear 
of  someone  peeking  over  your  shoulder  or  snitching  your 
favorite  reading! 

Name . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company . 

Editor^'&lPublisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10022 

$6.50  a  year,  US.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


—Instructions  to  the  staff  in  the  revised  House  Style  Booli 
of  the  Melbourne  Herald  and  associate  publications:  “Give  ui 
short  words,  short  sentences,  short  paragraphs,  clean  copy.  .  .  ' 
Remember  that  the  Herald  is  read  mostly  in  the  late  aflernoor 
or  in  the  evening.  But  we  do  not  want  to  give  the  appearanct 
of  our  news  having  been  written  early  in  the  day.  ‘This  niorninx 
is  not  to  be  used  unless  there  is  strong  reason  for  it.  .  .  •  B*’’ 
porters,  particularly  police  roundsmen,  handling  events  that  break 
after  the  Sun  has  gone  to  press,  should  remember  that  it  is  always 
possible  to  swing  in  a  page  while  an  edition  is  running,  if  tbe 
news  is  big  enough.  It  is  better  to  give  all  readers  even  a  little  ol 
a  story  than  to  reserve  the  full  facts  for  only  some  of  them.  • 
The  Times,  London,  not  to  be  described  as  the  London  Times 
is  the  only  newspaper  other  than  our  own  House  publicaUons 
whose  title  we  give  with  a  cap  The  .  .  .  (Titles)  The  office  r 
given  first,  then  the  name,  thus— ‘The  Minister  for  (k>nfu8ion| 
Mr.  Utter,  said’  .  .  .” 
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Here’s  an 
Orleanian 
beauty 
who’ll  be 
standing 
tall,  poised, 
and  exciting 
by  the  river 
at  the  foot  of 
Canal  Street 

Construction  has  started  on  the  new 
33-story  International  Trade  Mait  Tower, 
and  her  graceful  design  will  symbolize  the 
heights  of  world  trade  that  makes  New 
Orleans  the  nation’s  2nd  port. 

By  her  side  in  the  Trade  Mart  Com¬ 
plex  will  be  our  new  Exhibition-Conven¬ 
tion  Hall.  It  will  offer  a.  131,000  square- 
foot  main  exhibition  area  completely 
absent  of  supporting  columns! 

^imc^'P^ic^unc 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 


Our  Trade  Mart  was  just  a  young¬ 
ster  back  in  1948  .  .  .  standing  just  5 
stories  tall  and  occupying  an  area  a  few 
blocks  westward  from  the  Mississippi. 

She  will  soon  inch  skyward  .  .  .  and 
you  will  hear  us  say,  “Just  look  at  her 
.  .  .  she  has  really  grown!’’ 

That’s  what  happens  to  trade  and 
business  in  New  Orleans.  Let  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt  tell  you  how. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

STATES-ITEM 

EVENING 


UFAYETTE  SQUARE,  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA.  70140 


REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Collective  Bargaining 

The  newspaper  exeditive  tokl  the  lai)or  union  oifuial:  “Von  are 
driving  us  to  the  wall  by  asking  lor  so  nuuh  money.”  I  he  labor 
man  says  now’  he  eonsitlered  the  statement  as  part  of  bargaining 
technique. 

Another  labor  official  said:  “Every'  time  negotiations  with  unions 
are  being  held  all  the  New  York  new’spapers,  even  the  Ncxcs  and  the 
Times,  are  losing  money.  That’s  normal.” 

This  was  typical  of  other  comments  made  last  week  during  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Iloartl  hearing  on  tharges  brought  against 
the  late  A’ete  York  Mirror.  It  is  tragic  that  these  men  ami  other  union 
officials  did  not  believe  what  thev  were  told  about  the  linancial  state 
of  the  Mirror  even  though  its  linancial  (omlition  had  been  an  open 
secret  in  the  newspa|x*r  business  lor  some  time.  Ehe  only  secret  about 
the  Mirror’s  condition  was  how  bail  things  really  were.  Since  1955,  the 
last  year  it  was  in  the  black,  the  .Mirror’s  losses  totalled  $10,8(10,000. 

If  collective  bargaining  meant  “The  arranging  of  a  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  u|)<}n  the  conditions  of  work  between  an  employer  anti  a  group 
of  employes”  as  it  was  intentletl  to  be,  instead  of  a  protractetl  battle 
of  wits  over  whith  the  strike  threat  is  tlangled  like  the  sword  of 
Dammles  which  it  has  become,  four  important  elements  might  be 
restored  to  labor  negotiations — truth,  sanity,  mutual  respect,  and 
understanding. 


New  Magazine 

Ordinarily  E&P  wouldn’t  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  launching 
of  a  new  magazine,  no  matter  hotv  sensational.  But  w’hen  the 
advance  liteiature  was  labeled  “  Fhe  .American  jjress  is  no  longer  the 
voice  of  the  peojjle,”  aiul  the  statement  was  matle  that  “never  in  history 
has  such  widespread  complacency  and  corruption  of  the  press 
prevented  the  pidilic  from  reailing  the  facts  it  must  have  in  ortler  to 
function  as  a  government  by  the  j)eople,”  we  took  a  look  at  “Fact.” 

“.\s  a  partial  antidote  to  this  serious  threat  to  the  detnocratic 
process,”  the  magazine  announces  it  is  going  to  ])ublish  the  following 
articles,  among  others:  “The  .Sexual  .Aggressions  that  Underlie  ^Var;” 
“The  Social  Utility  of  Pornography;”  “.America’s  Insane  .Aversion  to 
Breast-Feeding;”  Psydioanalytiial  A’iew  of  the  Crticifixion;” 

“Should  a  Jew  Buy  a  Volkswagen?;”  “Deaths  Caused  by  the  .AMA;” 
“The  Post  Office’s  Latest  Obscenity  Rampage;”  “Lincoln’s  Bawdy 
Humor;”  “The  Phallic  .Aleaning  of  the  Missile  Race;”  “.San  Francisco; 
Sanctuary  for  the  Homosexual.” 

Somehow,  we  are  now  relaxed  with  a  deep  feeling  of  assurance  that 
the  democratic  process  will  be  saved  from  a  fate  worse  than  death. 


Don  H  Sign  It 

*  I  ^hose  people  who  attack  newspaper  photographers,  reporters  and 
television  cameramen  at  public  demonstrations,  as  they  did  during 
the  inter-racial  difficulties  in  Cleveland  last  week,  do  so  with  the  quick 
and  easy  alibi  that  it  is  a  jjrivate  affair,  it’s  nobody’s  business  but 
their  own,  and  they  just  don’t  want  their  pictures  taken.  They  fall 
into  the  same  classification  as  the  gutless  wonder  who  writes  a  scathing 
letter-to-the-editor  and  is  afi  aid  to  sign  his  name.  Fhese  are  the  people 
who  prefer  to  do  their  fighting  in  dark  alleys.  They  think  they  believe 
in  something  but  they  haven’t  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  be  counted, 
to  let  their  neighbors  and  others  know  what  they  think. 
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For  we  cannot  hut  speak  the  things 
which  we  have  seen  anil  heard.  The  Act* 
i;  20. 
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WINTER  OLYMPICS 

Ivey,  San  Francisco  Examiner 

film.”  But  customs  had  seen  my  35  mm 
film  come  into  the  country  without  objec¬ 
tion.  so  why  not  let  it  go  back  out?  “Ah, 
yes.  Well,  you  must  take  ‘correct’  photo¬ 
graphs  of  our  country,” 

Incorrect  pictures  include  such  scenes 
as  two  men  smoking  cigarettes  over  a 
horse  they  had  just  slaughtered  for  winter 
meat  and  children  doing  calisthenics  in 
the  street  of  a  rural  livestock  cooperative 
while  two-humped  camels  watch. 

But  it  was  possible  to  get  photos  of 
the  less  modern  areas  of  Ulan  Bator,  Mon¬ 
golia’s  booming  capital,  in  order  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  picture  of  the  city,  plus  photos 
of  the  minority  of  less  prosperous  looking 
citizens — and  to  get  them  out  of  the 
country. 

Getting  information  was  more  difficult 
than  seeing  things.  Officials  were  mostly 
unavailable.  I.,ocal  journalists  are  scarce 
and  tightlipped. 

Tlie  written  word  appears  in  publica¬ 
tions  that  are  all  officially  sponsored.  The 
most  important  is  Mongolia’s  only  daily 
newspaper,  Namyn  Unen,  published  from 
Ulan  Bator.  Its  circulation  of  80.000  in¬ 
cludes  copies  flown  all  over  the  country. 
Files  of  the  Moscow  newspaper,  Pravda, 
the  most  recent  issue  dated  five  days  or  a 
week  earlier,  can  be  seen  in  public  places 
out  in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in  Ulan 
Bator. 

Each  of  the  18  provinces  has  a  twice- 
weekly  newspaper  and  their  circulations 
range  from  about  7,000  down  to  275,  ac¬ 
cording  to  1960  figures.  A  domestic  news 
agency  serves  the  entire  press. 

There  are  about  500  working  journalists 
in  Mongolia,  according  to  Jambalyn  Zun- 
dui,  secretary  of  the  Mongolian  Journal¬ 
ists’  Federation.  All  of  them  belong  to  the 
federation  and  marty  are  members  of  the 
Mongolian  People’s  Revolutionary  Party, 
the  local  name  of  the  Communist  Party. 

New  China  News  Agency,  Tass  and 
Pravda  maintain  correspondents  in  Ulan 
Bator,  Most  Mongolian  news  that  reaches 
the  outside  world  is  from  Tass  as  received 
by  Western  correspondents  in  Moscow. 
Western  journalists  are  rarely  granted 
visas  for  Mongolia.  This  correspondent 
applied  in  May  1963  in  hopes  of  going 
J,  1964 


.  .  .  AND  I  WANT  BOTH  OF  THEM 

DEFINITELY  BY  LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY!' 

Valfman,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 

last  summer.  Suddenly  in  mid-November 
word  came  that  a  visa  would  be  granted. 

This  correspondent  found  great  curios¬ 
ity  about  the  United  States  among  provin¬ 
cial  officials  and  herdsmen.  Beneath  this 
was  a  basic  friendliness  that  seemed  to  be 
related  to  the  thaw  in  Soviet-American 
relations. 

.\nd  there  was  a  curious  but  hardly  sur- 
l)rising  ignorance  about  China. 

Henry  S.  Bradsher 
Associated  Press  Bureau, 

New  Delhi,  India. 

*  *  ♦ 

Time,  like  space,  is  vital  to  newspaper 
work.  Minutes  are  precious  and  do  not 
waste  them  on  unimportant  items.  The  last 
ten  minutes  of  your  schedule  might  be 
the  time  when  a  story  breaks — if  only  you 
were  there  and  not  dawdling  over  nothing 
half  a  mile  away. 

Confusing?  No,  not  really,  after  you 
gain  momentum.  .4nd  not  to  confound 
confusion,  but  to  get  you  started  in  step, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  hardest  lesson  you’ll 
have  to  learn  is  to  write  fast  and  to  read 
slowly! 

John  B.  Gordon 

Punta  Gorda,  Fla. 


letters 


INSIDE  MONGOLIA 

Outer  Mongolia  has  only  a  limited  ex¬ 
perience  with  receiving  journalists.  Few 
newsmen  try  to  make  the  lengthy  trip  to 
the  remote  country  between  China  and 
Siberia  and  even  fewer  get  visas.  Once  a 
correspondent  gets  there,  he  finds  a  some¬ 
what  familiar  situation. 

The  Mongolian  official  was  blunt.  “If  you 
write  ‘correct’  stories  about  our  country, 
we  will  be  happy  to  receive  you  again 
sometime  in  the  summer — you  really 
should  see  Mongolia  in  the  summer  when 
it’s  warm  and  green — but  if  not  .  .  .”  He 
looked  out  the  double  window  at  the  snow 
of  25-below-zero  (C.)  weather.  What  are 
“correct”  stories  about  the  progress,  the 
development  of  Mongolia?  He  whipped 
out  of  his  desk  a  photograph  from  an 
.American  magazine.  It  showed  a  slum 
area  of  Ulan  Bator,  the  Mongolian  capital. 
“This  does  not  give  a  ‘correct’  picture  of 
our  country,”  the  official  explained  via  an 
interpreter. 

“What  kind  of  cameras  are  you  using?” 
I  said  I  had  a  35mm  Leica  for  black  and 
white  and  would  also  take  a  few  120  color 
pictures  with  a  Reflex.  “Ah,  yes.  Well,  it 
just  happens  that  our  customs  has  a  rule 
against  export  of  8,  16,  and  35  millimetre 


Short  Takes 


It  seems  that  Sinatra  was  hungry  in 
the  whee  ours  of  Saturday  morning.  — 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


E&P  Index 


The  ejection  of  John  Blank  as  vice- 
president  for  manufacturing  has  been 
announced.  —  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News. 


Yes,  the  Chronicle  One  Dollar  Concert 
Friday  in  the  Coliseum  a  complete  tell- 
out!  —  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle. 


He  was  tense,  restless  and  ill  at  east. 
•  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 


He  squeaks  in  the  late  evening  to  the 
same  group.  —  Turlock  (Calif.)  Daily 
Journal. 


How’s  The  New  York  Times  doing 
in  circulation? 


Growing! 


Look  at  the  averages  for  the  last  quarter 
in  1963. 


714,251  on  weekdays. 
1,400,872  on  Sundays. 


Compare  them  with  the  April-June  averages,  fii'st  quarter  after  the 
newspaper  strike— 636,285  weekdays,  1,300,926  Sundays. 

As  we  say.  The  New  York  Times  is  growing. 

A  word  that  will  also  describe  your  profits  when  you  use  The  New  York  Times 
to  sell  the  world’s  richest  market  in  1%4. 


TheNew\brkTimes 


First  in  advertising  in  New  York  for  45  straight  years 


Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 
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Neproes  and  a  number  of 
white  ministers  picketed  at  two 
of  the  schools  and  the  whites 
protested.  At  Murray  Hill,  the 
pickets  never  arrived,  but  the 
mobs,  awaiting^  them,  went  after 
police  and  the  photo^aphers. 

First  to  fall  in  the  outbreaks 
of  violence  was  Clayton  Knip- 
per,  Cleveland  Press  photogra¬ 
pher.  This  was  on  the  second 
day  of  the  trouble.  He  was 
punched  by  a  man  in  the  crowd 
and  knocked  to  the  street.  He 
saved  his  camera,  and  got  up 
and  took  more  pictures  as  other 
fighting  broke  out. 

editor  8C  publisher  for 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  BEATEN — Angry  whites  attack  photographers  near 
Murray  Hill  Elementary  School,  Cleveland.  Photographer  Tony  Tomsic 
(shown  by  arrow),  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  is  severely  beaten  and  kicked. 
His  camera  is  also  destroyed.  In  the  foreground,  a  television  camera¬ 
man  (obscured  by  the  crowd)  is  also  beaten  and  kicked.  The  photo  was 
taken  by  the  Plain  Dealer's  Dudley  Brumbach,  who  also  was  set  upon  by 
mob  and  had  to  be  rescued  by  police. 

February  8,  1964 


Photographers  Attacked 
In  Cleveland  Race  Riots 


Shouts  of  ‘Get  Their  Cameras’ 
Set  Off  Punches,  Kicks,  Eggs 


Ity  Barnianii 

Cle\’eland 

It  was  a  rough  week  here  for 
reporters  and  photographers  — 
but  mostly  for  the  photogra¬ 
phers. 

Violence  was  the  story  at 
three  Cleveland  elementary 
schools,  with  rioting,  yelling, 
cursing  white  mobs  throwing 
fists,  clubs,  eggs,  fruit  and 
bottles  at  Negroes  in  an  inte¬ 
gration  dispute  —  and  news 
media  people,  along  with  police, 
were  special  targets. 

Cameramen  of  the  Clet'eland 
Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland  Press 
and  Cleveland  Call  &  Post, 
Negro  weekly,  were  l)eaten  up, 
knocked  down  and  cursed  in  the 
fights.  Reporters,  able  to  hide 
their  identities  easier,  fared  a 
little  better,  but  they  too  were 
victims  of  the  mobs. 

The  Cleveland  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  was  transporting  bus 
loads  of  Negro  children  from  a 
crowded  building  on  the  east 
side  to  three  white  schools  in 
the  area.  Memorial,  William  H. 
Brett  and  Murray  Hill.  The 
story  got  up  steam  slowly  on 
Jan.  28.  It  picked  up  swiftly  the 
next  day.  And  on  the  last  day, 
Jan.  30,  the  violence  was  most 
.severe  at  Murray  Hill,  which  is 
in  Cleveland’s  “Little  Italy”  sec¬ 
tion. 


Dudley  Brumbach,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  was  set  upon  by 
white  protesters,  who  tried  to 
get  at  his  camera.  They  ripped 
his  neck  strap,  but  he  kept  go¬ 
ing  backwards  in  the  street, 
with  a  firm  grip  on  the  battery 
case  of  his  flash  gmn  as  a 
weapon. 

“Get  the  photographer,”  some¬ 
one  shouted  in  the  mob.  De¬ 
tectives  rolled  up  fast  in  a 
squad  car,  with  siren  blazing 
and  rescued  Mr.  Brumbach.  He 
went  on  taking  pictures. 

Worst  Beating 

Tony  Tomsic  of  the  Press  took 
the  worst  beating  of  all.  That 
was  on  the  big  riot  day.  “I 
was  being  threatened  by  some 
guy  in  the  mob,”  said  Mr. 
Tomsic,  “and  this  gruy  said,  ‘I’m 


going  to  get  you.’  I  don’t  know 
exactly  how  it  happened,  but  I 
was  hit,  shoved,  kneed  and  my 
back  was  against  the  wall.  I 
heard  somebody  holler,  ‘leave 
him  alone;  just  get  his  camera.’  ” 

Mr.  Tomsic  said  he  got  his 
camera  back  later  from  a  police¬ 
man,  but  it  was  ruined.  He  had 
bruises  on  his  leg.  Peter  Miller 
of  WJW-tv  and  Robert  Kasar- 
das  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  tried  to  help  Mr.  Tomsic 
as  the  fighting  went  on  and  they 
got  l)eaten  too. 

Some  time  later  Mr.  Miller 
was  taking  pictures  and  a  crowd 
of  whites  threatened  to  throw 
him  off  of  a  third-floor  fire 
escape.  At  one  point  in  the 
violence,  a  man  shouted  at  a 
police  inspector:  You  get  those 
newspaper  and  television  jerks 
out  of  here  and  everything’ll  be 
all  right. 

Bernie  Noble  of  the  Press  was 
kicked  in  the  leg  by  a  demon¬ 
strator. 

Glen  Zahn  of  the  Press  got  in 
the  way  of  flying  eggs  and 
found  his  coat  splattered. 

Karl  J.  Rauschkolb  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


George  Barmann,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  reporter  on  the 
scene  at  the  Murray  Hill  inte¬ 
gration  riots,  gives  E&P  this 
exclusive  eyewitness  account  of 
what  happened  to  newsmen  and 
photographers  covering  the 
story.  For  more  on  problems  of 
covering  integration,  see  photo 
column  on  page  50. 


Education 

Newsgals 

Protected 

Cleveland 

They  didn’t  find  it  as  rough 
an  assignment  as  the  photogra¬ 
phers  did,  but  reporters  and 
writers  handling  the  school  inte¬ 
gration  rioting  in  Cleveland  had 
plenty  of  scares. 

The  stories  of  the  mob  vio¬ 
lence  at  three  Cleveland  ele¬ 
mentary  schools — the  worst  was 
at  Murray  Hill  School,  in  Cleve¬ 
land’s  “Little  Italy”  area,  where 
there  is  an  Italian  community — 
started  breaking  in  the  morning 
as  soon  as  school  opened  and 
continued  right  on  through  the 
day,  giving  both  the  morning 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  afternoon 
Press  top  headlines  on  each  of 
the  three  days  when  the  dis¬ 
pute  was  running. 

Day  assistant  City  Editor 
Dan  Wertman  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  Louis  Clifford  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  and  their  as¬ 
sistants  on  the  desk,  kept  in 
constant  touch  with  reporters 
and  photographers  on  the  scene 
as  the  violence  flared  and  white 
protesters  jumped  police  and 
even  priests.  It  first  looked  like 
a  regular  top  school  .story  to  the 
desks,  but  then  the  story  began 
to  pick  up  speed  as  Negro 
pickets  marched  and  the  whites 
started  clashing. 

Gals  .Stayed  Downtown 

Both  the  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
Press  have  girls  assigned  to  the 
education  beat.  Miss  Ann  Skin¬ 
ner  covers  for  the  Plain  Dealer. 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Schuster  writes 
for  the  Scripps-Howard  Press. 

Both  Miss  Skinner  and  Mrs. 
Schuster,  however,  mainly  han¬ 
dled  the  story  as  it  developed  at 
downtown  school  headquarters. 
Desks  felt  they  should  not  be 
permitted  in  the  riot  areas.  Miss 
Skinner,  the  day  before  the  big 
riot,  did  stay  on  the  scene  for 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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15  Points 
Suggested 
For  USIA 

Washington 

The  United  States  Advisory 
Commission  on  Information  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  this  week  over 
a  “lack  of  rapjiort”  between  the 
United  States  Information 
Ag'ency  and  Congress. 

The  special  five-man  commit¬ 
tee  urped  a  “fuller  understand¬ 
ing  and  support  of  the  function 
of  USIA”  by  the  Congress.  It 
also  outlined  a  15-point  program 
for  improving  USIA  operations. 

The  committee’s  job  is  to  act 
as  a  “watchdog”  over  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency,  and  to  report 
and  evaluate  the  agency’s  per¬ 
formance  for  the  Congress.  Its 
members  include  two  newsmen, 
two  radio-tv  executives  and  the 
president  of  an  advertising 
agency. 

The  committee  report  noted 
that  Congress  was  willing  to 
appropriate  funds  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  real  estate  and  for 
construction  of  technical  facili¬ 
ties.  But  it  indicated  that  legis¬ 
lators  were  not  as  ready  with 
funds  for  personnel  and  pro¬ 
grams.  The  commission  said  in 
its  view  “It  is  just  as  important 
that  adequate  funds  be  provided 
for  USIA’s  programs  as  for 
engineering  and  construction.” 

The  commission  called  for 
“greater  support  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  for  this  type  of  20th 
Century  diplomacy”  and  said 
that  none  of  the  directors  of  the 
agency  had  succeeded  in  com¬ 
municating  to  Congress  an  ade¬ 
quate  understanding  of  the  for¬ 
eign  information  program.  The 
report  is  expected  to  be  discussed 
when  Carl  Rowan  appears  be¬ 
fore  Congress  for  approval  as 
the  new  head  of  the  Agency. 

The  commission  recommended 
that  the  agency  examine  its  pro¬ 
grams  in  Washington  and  the 
field,  with  an  eye  to  cutting  out 
“marginal,  superfluous  or  out¬ 
dated”  programs  and  media. 

Coordination  L'rg<‘d 

In  its  specific  15-point  pro¬ 
gram  of  suggested  improve¬ 
ments,  the  commission  urged 
the  agency  to  develop  better 
coordination  between  its  offices. 
It  said  that  no  effective  device 
had  been  developed  for  commu¬ 
nicating  many  top-level  decisions 
to  lower  echelons.  It  suggested 
the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
career  adminstrator  to  coordi¬ 
nate  all  USIA  operations. 

The  report  repeated  a  prior 
suggestion  that  USIA  establish 
outside  committees  to  examine 


the  contents  of  radio  broadcasts, 
printed  matter  and  other  media. 
It  also  said  that  the  agency 
should  be  housed  in  one  building 
in  Washington,  rather  than  scat¬ 
tering  its  personnel  throughout 
11  buildings  as  it  does  now. 

The  report  also  said  that  little 
progress  could  be  seen  on  an¬ 
other  prior  suggestion  —  more 
funds  for  research  and  lietter 
use  of  research  in  planning. 

The  commission  urged  that 
USIA  career  officers  be  given 
treatment  comparable  to  that 
received  by  foreign  service  offi¬ 
cers.  It  suggested  that  the 
agency  conduct  a  study  of  its 
cultural  affairs  officers,  exam¬ 
ining  standards  used  in  recruit¬ 
ment,  the  training  program,  and 
the  “growing  responsibilities”  of 
the  CAO’s.  It  was  noted  that 
USIA’s  heavy  emphasis  on  in¬ 
formation  programs  meant  less 
concern  for  cultural  activities 
and  that  the  overall  program 
w’as  “out  of  balance.”  The  com¬ 
mittee  encouraged  more  cultural 
programs. 

Take  Over  Fairs 

The  commission  found  that 
U.S.  Trade  Fairs  abroad  often 
lacked  any  “psychological  im¬ 
pact.”  It  said  that  it  believed 
these  fairs  should  be  used  as 
propaganda  devices,  not  just  dis¬ 
play  cases  for  American  goods. 
It  suggested  that  USIA  should 
accept  full  responsibility  for 
planning  such  fairs,  instead  of 
leaving  this  function  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  report  also  came  out 
against  the  plan  to  close  some 
USIA  libraries  in  Western  Eur¬ 
ope,  suggested  that  USIA  cut 
down  its  domestic  public  rela¬ 
tions  activities,  and  urged  the 
agency  to  seek  the  advice  of 
Latin  American  newsmen  on  the 
best  ways  of  publicizing  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  a  list  of  USIA  accomplish¬ 
ments,  the  commission  gave  a 
pat  on  the  back  to  the  agency’s 
motion  picture  division  for  films 
of  “highest  quality”;  noted  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  book  translations — 
especially  Spanish — and  that 
USIA  exhibits  in  Russia  were 
“w'ell-planned  and  w'ell-con- 
structed.” 

Memliers  of  the  commission 
are  Clark  Mollenhoff,  award¬ 
winning  reporter  for  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune;  John  L.  Seigenthaler, 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean;  J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  execu- 
tiv'e  director  of  WSB,  Atlanta 
and  the  man  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Kennedy-Nixon  debates; 
M.  S.  Novik,  radio-television 
consultant,  and  Sigurd  S.  Lar- 
mon,  president  of  Young  and 
Rubicam  Advertising  Agency. 


^NEWSPAPER  TYPE’ 

Dear  Takes  Reins 
of  National  Press  Club 


Washington 

After  a  three-year  lapse,  there 
is  a  “newspapertype”  now  sit¬ 
ting  in  the  chair  of  the  president 
of  the  famed  National  Press 
Club. 

Serving  for  the  next  year  in 
the  post  will  be  Joe  Dear,  head 
of  Dear  Publication  and  Radio 
Inc.,  and  a  long-time  member 
of  the  Senate-House  Pre.ss  Gal- 
lerj'.  Ev'en  so,  at  41,  he  is  one 
of  the  younger  heads  of  the 
organization  in  recent  years. 

The  new  president  comes  from 
a  long  line  of  newsmen.  The 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  was  founded  by  his  grand¬ 
father,  Joseph  Albert  Dear  and 
published  at  one  time  by  his 
late  father,  J.  Albert  Dear. 

As  has  become  customary, 
Mr.  Dear  was  “sworn  into  of¬ 
fice”  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  by 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  at 
a  Press  Club  ceremony.  The 
“oath”  ends  up  wuth  a  pledge 
“so  help  me  Mae  Smith,”  who 
is  a  long-time  aide  in  the 
Club’s  office. 

The  “Inaugural  Edition”  of 
the  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Adi'ance,  a  Dear  publication, 
carried  an  eight-column  head¬ 
line:  “Dear  Season  Opens  With 
Bang.”  The  four-page  effort  car¬ 
ried  a  front-page  letter  from 
President  Johnson  and  was  re¬ 
plete,  as  is  customary,  with 
stories  regarding  Mr.  Dear’s 
prowess  in  the  Club’s  card  room. 

The  paper  also  carried  a  pro¬ 
file  of  Joe’s  wife,  Ann,  who  was 
a  one-time  aide  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin's  local 
bureau.  It  went  on  to  add: 

“Today,  the  Press  Club’s  First 
Lady  presides  as  chatelaine  of 
the  bustling  Dear  household  in 
Suburbia  where  Joe,  12,  and 
Chip,  7,  provide  happy  counter¬ 
point  to  grumpy  old  dad  and 
his  insistence  on  ris  de  veau 
en  papier  as  a  midnight  snack.” 

Mr.  Dear  takes  over  the  Club 
just  as  it  is  undertaking  an  ex¬ 
tensive  remodeling  of  the  mam¬ 
moth  Press  Club  Building, 
which  it  owns.  Involved  in  the 
4.5  million-dollar  project  are 
such  items  as  central  air-con¬ 
ditioning  and  automatic  eleva¬ 
tors.  There  also  will  be  a  “sub¬ 
stantial”  addition  to  available 
space  in  the  Building  by  the 
conversion  of  parking  facilities 
and  office-space  of  the  spacious 
quarters  formerly  occupied  by 
Loew’s  Capitol  Theater. 

Mr.  Dear,  who  serves  as  an 
“ex  officio”  member  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  board  of  directors  for  the 
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building  corporation,  says: 

“We  expect  to  have  all  of  our 
changes  completed  by  April  of 
next  year.  We  hope  that  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  news  media  who 
are  located  elsewhere  will  move 
in  with  us  now.  Our  location 
actually  is  ideal  —  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Capitol.” 

Actually,  when  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
moved  out  of  its  space  in  the 
building  (three  and  a  half¬ 
floors)  last  year,  the  rooms  were 
rapidly  rented  out  to  eager 
clients. 

Mr.  Dear  also  expects  to  “fol¬ 
low  up  vigorously”  on  steps 
taken  by  his  immediate  prede¬ 
cessor  (Bryson  Rash  of  NBC) 
to  attract  younger  members 
among  the  Capitol  Press  Corps. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Club’s  membership,  initiation 
fees  w’ere  raised  for  all  people 
except  young  men  under  30. 

“We’re  hoping  very  much  that 
we  can  get  some  of  our  younger 
new’smen  here  interested  in  the 
Club,”  Mr.  Dear  says. 

U.S.  Correspondent 
Accepted  by  Cuba 

Juan  de  Onis  arrived  in  Ha¬ 
vana  Feb.  2  to  serve  as  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York 
Times  for  two  months.  He  went 
there  from  the  Times  bureau 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

He  is  the  Times’  first  full¬ 
time  staff  man  in  Cuba  since 
Dick  Eder  left  there  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1961.  The  newspaper  had 
been  trying  to  get  a  visa  for  a 
correspondent  for  two  years. 
Mr.  de  Onis  is  an  American 
citizen.  It  wras  not  knoAvn  yet 
how  the  correspondent  will 
transmit  news  dispatches. 
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STATE:  A  Large  Staff  Helps 
Press  Keep  an  Eye  on  World 


By  ('aryl  Rivers 

(One  of  a  series  of  E&P  special 
reports  on  government  informa¬ 
tion  services.) 

Washington 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 
of  the  Department  of  State  is  a 
$1.7  million  per-year  operation, 
with  148  employes  ranging  from 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
to  file  clerks. 

This  large  and  complex  unit 
reflects  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  its  parent  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  years  since  a 
Japanese  limbing  raid  on  Pearl 
Harbor  catapulted  the  United 
States  into  World  War  II. 

The  State  Department  bur¬ 
geoned  from  a  wartime  opera¬ 
tion  of  4,633  to  a  vast  army  of 
14,339  civil  servants.  In  the 
wake  of  more  questions  on  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  sub¬ 
jects  by  more  reporters,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  was 
established  in  1957. 

Robert  J.  Manning,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs,  estimates  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  news  that  flows  out  of 
the  department  is  10  times  as 
great  today  as  in  the  pre-war 
era. 

‘Inquiring  Mind’ 


answers  questions  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  historical  matters. 

Most  correspondents  regard 
Mr.  Manning’s  operation  as  one 
of  the  best  in  government.  One 
reporter  said  “Manning  has 
done  wonders”  in  promoting  ac¬ 
cess  to  high  officials  by  reporters. 
Others  commended  Manning  for 
getting  a  greater  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  out  of  an  area  where 
suspicion  of  the  press  is  almost 
a  tradition. 

Only  one  reporter  was  highly 
critical  of  the  State  Department 
unit.  He  said  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  funnels  out  to  newsmen 
only  what  it  wants  to  be  known, 
and  that  department  policies  are 
“as  bad  as  I’ve  ever  seen  them 
in  peacetime.” 

Problem  of  Orises 

Secretary  Manning,  an  articu¬ 
late  and  forthright  official,  has 
some  criticisms  of  his  own  of 
the  way  the  press  handles  the 
news  that  comes  out  of  the 
department. 

“Daily  journalism  hasn’t 
changed  much  since  the  pre-war 
days,”  he  says.  “Except  for  the 
columnists,  the  papers  offer  to¬ 
day’s  fragment  of  the  latest 
crisis.  In  the  old  days,  there 


was  only  one  crisis  at  a  time, 
and  people  could  remember  what 
yesterday’s  story  was  about. 
Today  they  have  to  remember 
what’s  happening  in  half  a 
dozen  trouble  spots  at  the  same 
time.  Newspapers  haven’t  done 
much  about  licking  that  prob¬ 
lem.” 

The  Secretary  feels  that  the 
newspapers  have  abandoned  the 
functions  of  interpreting  and 
analyzing  the  news  from  abroad 
to  the  news  magazines. 

“The  success  of  the  news 
magazines  means  something,”  he 
says.  “People  want  this  sort  of 
thing  or  they  wouldn’t  buy 
copies  by  the  millions.” 

Mr.  Manning  also  feels  that 
Sunday  newspapers,  which  he 
considers  the  ideal  place  for  this 
.sort  of  reporting,  “have  vacated 
serious  intentions  and  concen¬ 
trated  on  comics  and  tv  maga¬ 
zines.” 

Contact  with  Officials 

As  the  main  liaison  between 
the  press  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Manning  has  concen¬ 
trated  his  efforts  in  two  major 
areas:  promoting  more  contact 
between  high  officials  and  re¬ 
porters  and  integrating  his  own 
staff  more  deeply  into  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  department. 

The  bureau  was  reorganized 
in  1962  to  achieve  these  aims. 


and  a  team  of  three  news  spe¬ 
cialists  was  formed  at  a  senior 
level  to  handle  fast-breaking 
news  stories.  Mr.  Manning  also 
brought  more  career  foreign 
service  officers  into  the  bureau. 

“Most  newspapermen  aren’t 
interested  in  talking  to  a 
middleman,”  Mr.  Manning  says. 
“We  have  tried  to  get  our  in¬ 
formation  people  more  involved 
by  having  them  sit  in  on  nego¬ 
tiations  and  policy  meetings. 
They  can  become  experts  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  and  they  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  when 
they  deal  with  correspondents.” 

The  Secretary  says  he  real¬ 
izes  that  many  newspapermen 
prefer  to  develop  their  own 
sources  in  the  department  with¬ 
out  working  through  the  public 
affairs  unit.  “Reporters  want  to 
go  around  the  building  on  their 
own,  and  that’s  fine  with  us,”  he 
says. 

‘Background’  Sessions 

Mr.  Manning  is  quick  to  de¬ 
fend  the  “background”  sessions 
that  have  often  come  under  fire 
of  critics.  The  bureau  arranges 
a  number  of  these  sessions  each 
year  in  addition  to  the  on  the 
record  press  conferences  held  by 
officials.  The  secretary  says  that 
the  backgrounder  is  a  help 
rather  than  a  hindrance  to  re¬ 
porters.  Under  these  ground 
rules,  reporters  cannot  quote  an 
official  by  name.  They  may  use 
the  information,  but  must  attrib¬ 
ute  it  to  “Department  officials” 
or  “high  officials”  or  a  similar 
phrase. 

Mr.  Manning  says,  “If  a 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Secretary  Manning,  a  tall, 
dark-hair(>d,  serious  man  of  43, 
reflects  the  administration’s  ac¬ 
cent  on  youth.  He  is  a  former 
Sunday  ^itor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  was  chief 
of  the  Time-Life  London  bureau, 
chief  of  the  UPI  United  Na¬ 
tions  bureau  and  a  Nieman 
Fellow.  One  veteran  Washing¬ 
ton  reporter  says  that  Manning 
has  brought  “the  inquiring  mind 
and  curiosity  of  a  reporter”  into 
the  department. 

Mr.  Manning’s  bureau  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  offices,  and  not 
all  of  them  deal  directly  with 
newsmen.  The  Office  of  News  is 
the  main  channel  for  handling 
breaking  news  stories,  and  the 
Office  of  Media  Ser\'ices  handles 
long  range  projects — magazine 
or  newspaper  in-depth  features 
or  radio  and  television  documen¬ 
taries. 

The  Office  of  Public  Services 
maintains  liaison  with  non-gov- 
emmental  organizations  and  the 
general  public.  The  Historical 
Office  issues  annual  volumes  on 
American  Foreign  policy  and 
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Robert  J.  McCfotkey,  standing,  deputy  director  of  State  Department's  news  office,  briefs  reporters  on  a 

crisis  situation. 
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Law  Officials  Confer 
On  Court  Coverage 


Los  Angeles 

Law  enforcement  authorities 
and  the  California  Department 
of  Justice  are  discussinp  recent 
court  decisions  repardinp:  news 
coverage  in  criminal  cases.  At¬ 
torney-General  Stanley  Mo.sk 
has  scheduled  conferences  in  Los 
Anpeles,  San  Francisco  ami 
Sacramento. 

Warning  that  the  press  and 
television  are  major  factors  in 
pre-trial  problems,  Mr.  Mosk 
told  the  Los  Anjfeles  conference: 

“The  authors  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  specifiwl  that  in  all  criminal 
ca.ses  there  shall  l)e  a  ])ul)lic 
trial.  This  ripht  not  only  pro¬ 
tects  the  defendant  from  the 
inquisitorial  tactics  of  a  secret 
trial  but  has  a  public  aspwt  in 
that  it  insures  that  the  public 
itself  has  a  ripht  to  attend  in  a 
criminal  trial. 

“The  U.S.  Supj-eme  Court  last 
June  reversed  a  conviction  in 
Rideau  vs.  Louisiana  on  the 
grounds  that  failure  to  fn^ant  a 
chanpe  of  venue  (chanpe  of  the 
place  of  trial)  was  reversible 
error  in  view  of  the  televising 
of  Rideau’s  confession.’’ 

CamfesMiun  Televiseil 

Mr.  Mosk  show'ed  the  tele¬ 
vision  film  involved,  comment¬ 
ing:  “Prudence  would  dictate 
that  under  no  conditions  should 
you  permit  the  televising  of  a 
confession  or  statement  by  a 
defendant.’’ 

Los  Anpeles  Police  Chief 
William  Parker,  who  also  is  an 
attorney,  defended  police  officers 
by  saying  that  the  presiding 
magistrate  has  the  duty  to  tell 
the  defendants  they  do  not  have 
to  submit  to  the  press.  “This 
some  judges  show  no  willingness 
to  do,”  he  said. 

He  was  replying  to  a  comment 
by  San  Joaquin  County  Sheriff 
Michael  Canlis  that  police  are 
accountable  to  the  courts  when 
they  release  information  on  al¬ 
leged  criminals  before  trial. 

Chief  Parker  added:  “If 
police  cannot  make  arrests  pub¬ 
lic,  all  sorts  of  irregularities  can 
take  place.  Everybody  wants  to 
put  the  monkey  on  the  back  of 
the  law  enforcement  officers.  I 
say  move  it  back  up  where  it 
belongs.” 

Two  Cases  Cited 

Mr.  Mosk  blamed  the  Rideau 
reversal  and  another  case  in 
Orange  County,  Calif.,  on  so- 
called  “trials  by  newspaper  and 
television.”  He  said  this  pub¬ 
licizing  of  confessions  and  inter¬ 


views  of  defendants  by  newsmen 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  for 
them  to  receive  a  fair  trial  later. 
The  Orange  County  case  was 
the  murder  trial  of  Phillip  H. 
Brommel,  convictt>d  in  IbbS  of 
murdering  his  young  daughter, 
a  conviction  reversed  by  the 
California  Supreme  Court.  He 
was  never  re-tried. 

Orange  County  District  At¬ 
torney  Kenneth  Williams,  after 
the  Mosk  conference,  commented 
that  the  Brommel  rever.sal  w.as 
primarily  because  his  confession 
was  ruled  as  having  l)een  made 
involuntarily,  with  a  secondary 
consideration  the  release  of  his 
confession  by  a  prosecuting 
attorney. 

While  agrwing  with  Mr.  Mosk 
on  the  matter  of  police  or  the 
district  attorney  releasing  any 
.statements  made  by  the  defend¬ 
ant  to  the  press  or  other  news 
media,  Mr.  Williams  added: 

“But  what  do  you  do  if  a 
confession  or  statement  is  put 
into  evidence  at  the  defendant’s 


A  controversial  new  national 
bi-monthly  magazine  named 
Fart  was  published  for  the  first 
time  last  week  by  Ralph  Ginz¬ 
burg,  controversial  New  York 
publisher  and  former  newspa- 
j)erman. 

The  first  issue  proclaimed: 
“Fact  is  dedicated  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  a  great  magazine,  in 
its  quest  for  truth,  will  dare 
to  defy  not  only  Convention,  not 
only  Big  Business,  not  only  the 
Church  and  the  State,  but,  if 
necessary,  its  readers.” 

Time  ‘Fiction’ 

The  lead  article  in  Fact’s  first 
issue  is  titled  “Time:  The  Week¬ 
ly  Fiction  Magazine.”  In  it,  35 
celebrities  contribute  brief  es- 
.says  alleging  distortions,  inac¬ 
curacies  and  omissions  by  Time. 

Other  articles  in  Fact’s  first 
issue  include:  “Beyond  the  Test- 
Ban  Treaty,”  by  Bertrand  Rus¬ 
sell;  “Catholic  Appropriation  of 
Federal  Funds,”  by  the  Rev. 
Gaylord  Briley ;  “America’s 
First  Negro  President,”  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  President  Warren 
G.  Harding’s  alleged  Negro  an- 
cestr.v,  by  Fact  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Warron  Boroson,  and  “The 


preliminary  hearing  or  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  grand  jury?  Pre¬ 
liminary  hearings  are  open  to 
everyone  and  transcripts  of 
grand  jury  hearings  are  a  pub¬ 
lic  record.  Or  wbat  happens 
when  a  defendant  is  free  on  bail 
and  decides  to  make  a  statement 
or  give  an  interview? 

“And  what  about  statements 
made  al)out  a  defendant  to  the 
press  by  witnes.ses,  arresting 
officers,  neighlx)rs,  doctors,  and 
so  forth?  Can  they  l)e  considered 
as  prejudicial  and  thus  subject 
a  conviction  to  reversal  by  a 
higher  court?” 

*  «  « 

ON  CANON  .l.’i 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  stated  in  the  February 
Law  Enforcement  Bulletin  that 
“.  .  .  commercial  jingles,  station 
breaks,  and  panning  television 
cameras  are  incongruous  with 
the  dignity  and  solemnity  of 
courtroom  procedures.” 

He  went  on  to  say  that  “from 
the  lieginning,  responsible  jour¬ 
nalists,  while  acclaiming  and 
enjoying  press  privileges,  have 
always  recognized  their  obliga¬ 
tions  to  other  free  institutions. 

“Now,  through  the  medium  of 
(Continued  on  paf/c  53) 


Man  Who  Thinks  Goldwater  Is 
A  Communist,”  an  interview 
with  George  Lincoln  Rockwell, 
head  of  the  American  Nazi 
Party,  by  Fact’s  Publisher 
Ralph  Ginzburg. 

Nt*  Advertising 

The  magazine  carries  no  ad¬ 
vertising  and  was  planned  for 
mail  subscriptions  only  with  the 
first  printing  100,000  copies.  The 
publisher  said  a  test  made  at 
25  New  York  newsstands  has 
been  successful  so  far  and  that 
such  sales  may  be  expanded. 

The  magazine  is  advertising 
in  the  New  York  Thnes,  New 
York  Post,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  Sati  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Examiner,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  in  a  number  of 
magazines,  including  Time, 
Show,  New  Leader,  The  Nation, 
Commentary. 

Small  Staff 

Fact  has  a  minuscule  staff  of 
two  writers  and  two  researchers 
at  its  headquarters  (110  W. 
40th  St.,  New  York  18). 

Mr.  Ginzburg,  author  of  two 
books,  once  worked  as  copyboy 


Sheppard  Hits 
Pre-trial  News 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Attorneys  for  Dr.  Sam  Shep- 
l)ard,  who  is  serv-ing  a  life  sen¬ 
tence  for  second  degiee  murder 
and  is  eligible  for  jiarole  late 
this  year,  filed  22  allegations  of 
violations  of  Sheppard’s  Con¬ 
stitutional  rights  with  U.  S. 
District  Court  hero.  Sheppard 
was  convicted  of  the  1954  bludg¬ 
eon  slaying  of  his  pregnant  wife. 

The  allegations  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  habea.s  corpus 
petition  charged  Dr.  Sheppard’s 
rights  were  violated  by  refusal 
of  the  trial  judge  to  grant  a  con¬ 
tinuance  or  change  of  venue  be¬ 
cause  of  prejudicial  publicity; 
by  publication  30  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  trial  of  a  list  of 
veniremen,  thus  subjecting  them 
to  the  opinions  of  others ;  by  the 
judge’s  action  setting  aside  a 
major  portion  of  the  courtroom 
for  the  news  media. 

The  federal  court  also  was 
asked  to  decide  whether  the 
Cleveland  Press,  through  report¬ 
ing  and  editorializing,  i)ressured 
public  officials  to  act  against 
Sheppard’s  interests,  violating 
his  Constitutional  rights. 


on  the  Compass  in  New  York 
and  as  a  night  rew’rite  man  on 
the  Washington  Times-HeraM. 
He  has  been  on  the  .staffs  of 
Look,  Esquire,  NBC  and  has 
contributed  to  20  national  maga¬ 
zines,  including  Harper's  and 
Reader’s  Digest. 

Eros  Case 

The  publisher  is  presently  in- 
volv‘ed  in  what  legal  experts 
have  termed  a  landmark  case  in 
the  field  of  obscenity  law.  He 
has  been  sentenced  to  five  years 
in  prison  and  fined  $42,000  for 
mailing  copies  of  Eros,  a  now- 
suspended  quarterly  “devoted  to 
the  joys  of  love,”  which  sold  for 
$10  a  copy.  He  claimed  it  was 
a  work  of  art;  postal  officials 
contended  it  was  pornographic. 
The  case  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  this  Spring. 

“The  American  Press  is  no 
longer  the  voice  of  the  people," 
Fact  charged  in  a  promotion 
mailing  piece  (2,000,000  copies). 
“The  opportunity  for  the  dis¬ 
senting  voice  to  be  heard,  for  the 
unpopular  cause  to  be  cham¬ 
pioned,  has  vanished  from  free 
America.  We  live  in  the  age  of 
managed  news,  of  journalistic 
indolence,  of  press-agentry,  of 
government  censorship.  .  .  .  To¬ 
day’s  magazines  and  newspapers 
make  a  mockery  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  concept  of  American  de- 
mociacy  as  safeguarded  by  a 
watchdog  press.” 
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OUT  IN  INNSBRUCK 

Sportwriter  Finds 
Olympics  Hard  Game 

Ily  Jim  Bwkcr 
AsMM-ialed  Press 


(The  Winter  Olympics  Games 
end  tomorrow  and  here’s  some¬ 
what  of  a  farewell  Valentine  via 
the  AP  London  Log,  from  one 
New  York  sportswriter  who  was 
there.) 

Innsbruck,  Austria 

About  the  only  thing  that  the 
Winter  Olympic  officials  in  Inns¬ 
bruck  had  completed  when  the 
games  opened  Jan.  29  was  the 
required  course  in  surlines  for 
the  police,  ticket  takers,  ushers 
and  officials. 

Elsewhere,  things  were  lack¬ 
ing.  The  powder  room  doors  at 
the  spanking  new  airport,  for 
example.  Also  windows  in  the 
press  box  at  the  ski  finish  line. 
And  any  organization  at  all. 

Many  of  us  quickly  began 
pushing  Innsbruck  for  the  1968 
games,  before  those  were  award¬ 
ed  to  Grenoble.  We  figured  the 
place  would  be  ready  by  then. 

The  Austrians  have  a  saying 
that  describes  the  state  of 
preparations  as  the  opening 
grew  near:  “The  situation  is 
hopeless,  but  not  serious.”  The 
Germans  say  that  the  other  way 
around. 

Actually,  the  Austrian  plans 
looked  awfully  good  on  paper, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  complete  set  autographed  by 
the  chief  of  press  arrangements, 
in  exchange  for  one  good  seat 
at  the  bobsled  finish  line.  We 
can’t  get  those  here.  Plans  we 
can  get. 

Probably  we  should  have  got¬ 
ten  the  idea  when  the  first  AP 
men  arrived  about  three  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  games.  Every¬ 
body  seemed  surprised  to  see 
them.  I  mean,  they  were  just 
putting  up  the  walls  in  the  press 
center  and  these  strange  people 
clomped  in  and  started  typing. 
The  parking  lot  outside  was  full 
of  boulders  that  would  cause  a 
mountain  goat  to  cringe  and 
these  strange  fellows  wanted  to 
park  cars  there. 

Then  came  the  problem  of 
press  credentials.  We  were  al¬ 
lowed  eight  for  the  AP  news 
side,  or  four  times  as  many  as 
something  called  Teen-Beat  Syn¬ 
dicate.  There  were  scenes  that 
would  have  reduced  de  Gaulle 
to  tears  when  legitimate  news¬ 
men  discovered  that  most  of  the 
ski  bums,  airlines  executives, 
city  fathers  and  athletes’  rela¬ 
tives  in  Europe  had  received 


Jim  Becker 


accreditations. 

The  New  York  Times  got  one 
second  string  accreditation  and 
a  spot  on  the  waiting  list  for  a 
better  one.  A  first-class  Ameri¬ 
can  sports  columnist  had  to  mas¬ 
querade  as  a  television  camera 
repairman. 

A  .second  problem  arose  when 
the  credentials  turned  out  to  be 
worthless.  Staffers  covering  the 
opening  ceremony  were  equipped 
with  arm  bands,  press  badges 
and  credentials  the  size  of  an 
Ethiopian  passport.  They  flashed 
them  13  times,  were  insulted  on 
each  occasion,  and  wound  up  in 
the  public  gallery. 

You  couldn’t  get  into  the 
Olympic  village  with  a  Patton 
tank.  One  AP  man  tried  to  go 
from  the  photographers’  section 
at  the  ice  stadium  to  hand  his 
film  to  a  man  in  the  reporters’ 
section.  The  guard  in  charge  of 
ordering  reporters  to  stop  smok¬ 
ing  and  take  their  feet  off  the 
benches  in  front  was  pretty 
severe  with  him  but  let  him  off 
with  a  warning. 

All  over  the  place,  the  sight 
of  a  jjress  pass  was  enough  to 
set  the  ushers  snarling.  A  pregs 
pass  and  10  shillings  were  all 
you  needed  to  park  in  the  special 
lots.  Less  favored  people  needed 
10  shillings?. 

But  reporters  pressed  on.  I’ll 
press  on,  too,  as  soon  as  I  finish 
burning  this  press  pass.  The 
police  might  let  me  through  if 
they  think  I  haven’t  any  busi¬ 
ness  here. 
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Weekly  ‘World-News’ 

Out  ill  New  York  City 

First  issue  of  World-News,  a 
16-page  standard  offset  weekly 
dated  Feh.  19,  hit  the  stands  in 
New  York  City  this  week. 

Robert  W.  Farrell,  editor  and 
publisher,  said  the  original  press 
run  was  250,000.  It  sells  at  15c 
a  copy,  from  which  Mr.  Farrell 
believes  he  can  make  a  profit, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not 
he  gets  advertising.  He  is  offer¬ 
ing  space  for  sale,  but  has  none 
yet. 

World-News  has  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  London  News  of 
the  World  and  follows  the  make 
up  and  uses  the  exclusive  dis¬ 
patches  that  have  helped  build 
the  British  newspaper’s  circula¬ 
tion  to  6,500,000.  The  lead  story 
on  the  front  page  exposes  prosti¬ 
tution  in  Spanish  Harlem  next 
to  a  story  on  failure  of  a  New 
York  City  campaign  to  stop  the 
sale  of  obscene  literature  to 
minors.  Inside  columns  are  date- 
lined  Mexico  City;  Capetown; 
Wa.shington,  D.  C. ;  Berlin;  Rio 
de  Janiero,  and  Rome. 

Mr.  Farrell  most  recently  at¬ 
tempted  to  revive  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  now  bankrupt. 

• 

2  Minnesota  Papers 
Ownership  Uiiehanged 

Ownership  of  the  Two  Har¬ 
bors  (Minn.)  Chronicle  and  the 
Silver  Bay  (Minn.)  News  con¬ 
tinues  unchanged,  although 
Jerry  Heck,  former  ad  manager 
of  the  Bemidji  Daily  Pioneer 
and  Weekly  Sentinel,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  two  pa¬ 
pers.  Editor  &  Publisher  in  its 
Jan.  25  issue  incorrectly  stated 
Mr.  Heck  had  bought  them. 

Mr.  Heck  succeeded  James  A. 
Campbell,  who  was  resident 
manager.  Mr.  Campbell  assumed 
active  management  of  the  Flat 
River  (Mo.)  Daily  Journal, 
which  he  purchased  last  Novem¬ 
ber  from  Carroll  and  Dorothy 
Craig  with  George  H.  Williams, 
president  of  the  Williams  News¬ 
paper  Company,  and  Frank  N. 
Williams,  owner-general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Williams  Circula¬ 
tion  Service  Company. 

The  Two  Harbors  and  Silver 
Bay  papers  are  owned  by  George 
H.  Williams,  Mary  Elsie  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Spencer,  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Campbell. 

Resume  Hearings 

Resumption  of  hearings  on  the 
newspaper  business  is  planned 
for  the  first  week  in  March  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  Representative 
Emanuel  Cellar  (D.-N.  Y.)  and 
committee  chairman  has  stated. 
The  hearings  have  been  post¬ 
poned  since  April  9,  1963. 


Sports  Editors 
In  API  Seminar 

Thirty  Sports  Editors  repre¬ 
senting  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  discuss  the  chang¬ 
ing  needs  and  interests  of  read¬ 
ers  at  a  seminar  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  to  be  held  at 
Columbia  University,  Feb.  10-21. 

Those  who  will  take  part  in 
the  discussions  are: 

Harold  E.  Atkins,  Montreal 
Star, 

Robert  0.  August,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press. 

Frank  W.  Bailes,  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 

Edwin  H.  Brandt,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

Robert  W.  Broeg,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Simon  Burick,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

Roger  C.  Cantwell  Jr.,  IFts- 
consin  State  Journal,  Madison. 

Albert  T.  Cartwright,  Wil- 
mington  (Del.)  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Journal. 

C.  Ritter  Collett,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal-Herald, 

William  B.  Connors,  Txilsa 
(Okla.)  World. 

Gerry  de  la  Ree,  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Allan  R.  Heim,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer. 

Herman  D.  Helms,  State,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C. 

Robert  F.  Holbrook,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe. 

Thomas  A.  Kelly,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Jack  Koffman,  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen. 

Warren  H.  Koon,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Post  and  News 
and  Courier. 

James  C.  Mullen,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Sun-Times. 

William  F.  Peeler,  Washing¬ 
ton  (I).  C.)  Star. 

Leo  H.  Petersen,  United  Press 
International. 

Paul  Pinckney,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

Joseph  M.  Sheehan,  New  York 
Times. 

Jay  Simon,  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Times. 

Edward  M.  Storin,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

Albert  H.  Tederstrom,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

Vincent  P.  Thillen,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

William  A.  Walsh,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic. 

Jack  E.  Williams,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution, 

Robert  J.  Williams,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City. 

John  T.  Wilson,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin. 
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‘PRIZES’  ROUNDUP 


Hundreds  of  Newsmen 
Win  Annual  Awards 


Thayer  Jr.,  Las  Cruces  Citizen, 
among  weeklies. 


Literally  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapermen  re¬ 
cently  have  been  recipients  of 
awards,  many  of  them  made  at 
meetings  of  state  press  associa¬ 
tions. 


Because  of  their  multiplicity, 
only  the  main  first  prizes  ca'i 
be  listed. 


The  Arizona  Newspapers  As¬ 
sociation,  meeting  in  Phoenix, 
awarded  its  general  excellence 
award  (over  30,000  circulation) 
to  the  Phoenix  Gazette;  (under 
30,000)  Scottsdale  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress,  Yuma  Daily  Sun,  Mesa 
Tribune;  (weeklies  1,500  and 
over)  Casa  Grande  Dispatch, 
Chandler  Arizonian,  Arizona 
Silver  Bell  of  Miami;  (weeklies 
under  1,500)  West  side  Enter¬ 
prise  of  Goodyear,  Florence 
Blade-Tribune,  Hudson  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Show  Low,  Springervnlle 
and  St.  Johns. 


ARIUVNSAS 


WYOMING 


VIRGINIA 


page  writing,  Phyllis  C.  Moir, 
Roanoke  Times;  sports  writing, 
Russell  E.  Borjes,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-pilot;  local  column,  James 
E.  Mays,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot. 

In  the  non-metropolitan  cate¬ 
gory,  first  place  winners  in¬ 
cluded:  news  writing.  Jack  Cum¬ 
mins,  Winchester  Evening  Star; 
feature  writing,  Nancy  B.  Tal- 
mont,  Charlottesville  Daily 
Progress;  column  writing,  Mary 
Stevens  Jones,  Culpeper  Star- 
Exponent;  series,  Douglas  B. 
O’Connell,  Winchester  Evening 
Star.  Awards  also  were  given 
for  pictures  and  to  weeklies. 


The  Stuttgart  Daily  Leader 
and  the  weekly  North  Little 
Rock  Times  won  highest  places 
for  the  Arkansas  Livestock  Ex¬ 
position  Sweepstakes  Awards  at 
the  Arkansas  Press  Association 
midwinter  convention  at  Little 
Rock.  General  excellence  win¬ 
ners  among  dailies  were  the 
Northwest  Arkansas  Times, 
Fayetteville;  Blytheville  Courier 
News  and  Forrest  City  Times 
Herald;  for  weeklies,  the  Green 
Forest  Tribune,  Clinton  Demo¬ 
crat,  Madison  County  Record  of 
Madison. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  North  Carolina  Press 
Association,  at  its  midwinter  in¬ 
stitute  at  Chapel  Hill,  gave  the 
Charlotte  Observer  the  commu¬ 
nity  service  plaque  for  its  re¬ 
porting  of  absentee  voting 
abuses  in  the  state.  In  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  over  20,000  circulation, 
the  Charlotte  News  was  top  with 
three  first  place  awards.  In  the 
category  under  20,000,  the  Salis- 
bury  Post  topped  other  papers 
with  four  first  place  winners. 

H.  Clay  Ferree  of  the  TPm- 
ston-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel 
was  first  among  larger  dailies 
for  editorial  writing  and  A1  G. 
Dickson  of  the  Wilmington 
Morning  Star  was  first  in  the 
under  20,000  group. 

The  jointly  owned  Charlotte 
News  and  Charlotte  Observer 
captured  five  out  of  eight  first 
place  awards  for  papers  over 
20,000. 


NEW  MEXICO 


The  Wyoming  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting  at  Casper,  gave 
the  Deming  award  for  general 
excellence  to  the  Rock  Springs 
Rocket,  the  Hanway  award  for 
general  excellence  in  weeklies 
to  the  Lovell  Chronicle,  Wayne 
Winters  award  for  photographic 
excellence  to  Greybull  Standard. 


Some  first  prizes  awarded  by 
the  Virginia  Press  Association, 
meeting  in  Richmond:  Feature 
writing.  Jack  Kestner,  Norfolk 
Ledger-Star;  editorials,  George 
J.  Hebert,  Norfolk  Ledger-Star; 
series  of  articles,  James  P. 
Berry,  Marvin  Garrett  and  John 
T.  Kinnier,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch;  news  writing,  Lloyd 
H.  Lewis  Jr.,  Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth  Ledger  -  Star;  women’s 


NEW  ENGIjVND 


The  IPc.<?t  Hartford  News  won 
the  general  excellence  award 
among  the  more  than  160  news¬ 
papers  belonging  to  the  New 
England  Weekly  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  award  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  typography,  make¬ 
up  and  news  and  photo  content. 
The  community  service  award 
went  to  the  Windham  County 
Transcript,  Danielson,  Conn. 


The  Headliners  Club  of  Aus¬ 
tin  gave  annual  awards  of  $5,- 
000  at  an  awards  party  Feb.  1. 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 
placed  first  for  team  effort  on 
a  major  news  event  (President 
Kennedy’s  assassination).  Bill 
Burrus,  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
won  the  award  for  a  distin¬ 
guished  example  of  interpretive 
writing.  Dennis  Hoover,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  won  for  report¬ 
ing,  interpretation  or  editorial 
leadership  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  Texas  Editors  Newswrit¬ 
ing  Contest  winners  included: 
News  feature,  Margaret  Crum- 
backer,  Houston  Press;  bright 
category,  John  Sliney,  Odessa 
.American;  sports,  Frank  Boggs, 
Dallas  Times  Herald;  compre¬ 
hensive  single  story,  Louis  Hof- 
ferbert,  Houston  Press;  photog¬ 
raphy,  Gene  Gordon,  Fort 
Worth  Press;  women’s,  Vivian 
Castleberry,  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald;  spot  news,  Fred  Pass,  Jim¬ 
my  Banks,  Terry  Walsh,  Daw¬ 
son  Duncan  of  the  Dallas  News 
on  railroad  commissioner  ex¬ 


The  New  Mexico  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  annual  convention  in 
Albuquerque,  for  the  fourth  con¬ 
secutive  year  gave  the  E.  H. 
Shaffer  community  service 
award  to  the  Albuquerque  Trib¬ 
une.  Frankie  McCarty,  Albu¬ 
querque  Journal  reporter,  won 
the  newly-established  Guy  Rader 
award  of  $100  presented  by  the 
New  Mexico  M^ical  Society  for 
her  detailed  study  on  hospital 
and  medical  costs. 

A  special  award  went  to  Mrs. 
Bernice  Burkhardt  of  Los  Ala¬ 
mos  for  her  “continuing  efforts 
in  behalf  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  reflected  in  news  reports 
in  the  Albuquerque  Journal  and 
the  Rio  Grande  Sun.” 

Eric  McCrossen,  Raton  Daily 
Range,  won  the  prize  for  edi¬ 
torials  among  dailies  and  Frank 


Jackson,  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
for  his  photo  of  the  slaying  of 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  The  sweep- 
stakes  photo  award  for  smaller 
cities  went  to  Vaden  Smith,  San 
Angelo  Standard-Times. 


pose. 

The  Texas  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
announced  scores  of  winners  in 
its  1963  news  and  newsphoto 
contests. 


For  cities  over  75,000  popu¬ 
lation,  a  three-way  tie  for  the 
spot  news  first  award  was  de¬ 
clared  between  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Houston  Chronicle  for 
cov'erage  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  The  com¬ 
munity  ser\’ice  first  in  that  cate¬ 
gory  went  to  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  for  a  campaign 
against  sub-standard  conditions 
in  nursing  homes. 

For  cities  under  75,000,  the 
spot  news  first  was  won  by  a 
story  by  Ramon  Garces  in  the 
Laredo  Tunes.  The  community 
service  first  went  to  the  Temple 
Daily  Telegram  for  a  campaign 
to  pass  a  capital  improvements 
bond  issue.  The  editorial  writing 
first  (all  population  brackets) 
went  to  Ed  Wishcamper,  Abilene 
Reporter-News. 

The  sweepstakes  photo  award 
for  larger  cities  went  to  Robert 


CALIFORNIA 


The  California  Ntwspaper 
Publishers  Association,  meeting 
in  76th  annual  convention  at 
Coronado,  on  Feb.  8  honored  for 
general  excellence  the  Riverside 
Daily  Enterprise,  Lodi  News- 
Sentinel,  Van  Nuys  News  and 
Menlo  Park  Recorder  Gazette. 

The  community  sennee  award 
went  to  the  Hayward  Daily  Re¬ 
view.  Editorial  pages  honored 
were  those  of  the  Redwood  City 
Tribune,  Lompoc  Record,  La¬ 
guna  Beach  Post.  Award  for  an 
editorial  or  series  went  to  the 
Sacramento  Union. 


The  San  Jose  Mercury-News 
won  three  awards.  Papers  win¬ 
ning  two  awards  were  the  River¬ 
side  Press  and  Enterprise,  Hay¬ 
ward  Review,  Redwood  City 
Tribune,  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press  and  Santa  Paula  Chroni¬ 
cle. 


Five  shares  of  stock  in  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.  were  awarded 
to  each  of  10  editorial  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
by  Publisher  Otis  Chandler  at 
a  second  annual  editorial  ex¬ 
cellence  award  dinner.  Winners 
were  George  Natanson,  Chester 
Youell,  Carl  Swenson,  Joseph 
Kennedy,  George  Fry,  Mary  N. 
Frampton,  Robert  Gettemy,  Pete 
Bentovoja,  Jim  Murray,  ]^uben 
Salazar. 


Winners  of  $100  newspaper 
awards  of  the  Indianapolis 
Press  Club  included  Don  Baker, 
Walter  Spencer,  Dan  Berger, 
Indianapolis  Times;  Miss  Caro¬ 
lyn  Pickering,  Mrs.  Donna  Snod¬ 
grass,  Bruce  Lawrason,  Vladi¬ 
mir  Posvar,  Richard  Hopper,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star;  Walter  Spen¬ 
cer,  Wayne  Fuson,  Bill  Palmer, 
Bill  Pittman,  Indianapolis  News. 

Special  $75  awards  given  for 
coverage  of  the  Coliseum  explo¬ 
sion  on  Halloween  included  Bill 
Roberts,  Indianapolis  News;  In¬ 
dianapolis  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Raymond  D. 
Bright,  Indianapolis  Times 
(photos). 


EDITOR  St  PU 


Succeeds  Gortatowsky 

Richard  E.  Berlin,  president 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  an¬ 
nounced  the  election  of  Frank 
Massi  as  a  Testamentary 
Trustee  of  the  Estate  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Sr.,  to  succeed 
the  late  J.  D.  Gortatowsky.  Mr. 
Massi,  treasurer  and  a  director 
of  The  Hearst  Corporation, 
joined  them  30  years  ago. 
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He  Finds  Cartooning 
Wt  a  Snap  Job 


By  Jolin  Kea»ler 

Miami 

An  irate  ('ommunist  sympa¬ 
thizer  rushed  at  a  younj?  Miami 
Sews  photographer,  trying  to 
west  the  eamera  away. 

The  leftie  didn’t  get  the  cam¬ 
era  and  the  News  got  its  pic¬ 
tures.  It  was  just  about  as  tough 
to  take  a  camera  away  from 
this  particular  newsman  as  it  is 
to  take  an  idea  away,  and  that 
is  extremely  difficult. 

The  photographer  —  Don 
Wright — went  on  to  do  a  switch 
in  the  newspaper  business;  he 
put  down  his  camera,  picked  up 
a  drawing  pen  and  is  now 
emerging  as  a  top-flight  editori¬ 
al  cartoonist. 

His  work  and  his  original 
style  are  appearing  regularly 
(four  days  a  week)  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Miami  News. 

When  Coach  Wally  Butts 
threw  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  for  a  loss  by  winning  his 
libel  suit  against  that  magazine, 
Wright’s  cartoon  was  fairly 
typical  of  his  direct  style.  It 
simply  showed  a  bust  of  Benja- 


Don  Wright  .  .  . 


min  Franklin  being  shattered 
by  a  football  and  it  didn’t  even 
need  a  caption. 

The  compassion  and  poignancy 
of  Wright’s  drawings  concern¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  people  far  outside  the 
Miami  area  wondering  who  this 
artist  was,  and  asking  for  re¬ 
prints. 

Don  Wright,  at  29,  arrived  at 
his  present  position  by  a  route 
which  is  at  the  same  time  highly 
improbable  and  strangely  logi¬ 
cal. 

He  Was  a  Cashier 

“I  wanted  to  be  an  editorial 
cartoonist  from  the  time  I  was 
a  kid,”  .said  Don,  a  man  of 
deceptively  solemn  demeanor. 
Scratch  the  surface  slightly  and 
you  find  a  wild  and  maverick 
deadpan  humor. 

After  high  school — he  has 
never  had  any  formal  art  train¬ 
ing — it  occurred  to  him  that 
working  as  a  cashier  in  a  store, 
a  job  for  which  he  was  outstand¬ 
ingly  unfitted,  was  possibly  not 
the  best  way  to  become  an  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist.  So  he  quit  and 
got  a  job  as  copy  boy  on  the 
Miami  News,  in  1953. 

“He  was  a  shy  kid,”  recalls 
Bill  Baggs,  editor  of  the  Miami 
News.  “You  almost  didn’t  know 
he  was  there.  The  first  thing  I 
noticed  is  that  he  was  always 
reading  books.  You  have  to  keep 
a  wary  eye  on  people  who  are 
always  going  around  reading 
books.” 

However,  Mr.  Baggs  and  Ed 
Pierce,  managing  editor  of  the 
News  now,  encouraged  him  and 
from  time  to  time  he  would  get 
a  cartoon  illustration  in  the 
paper,  perhaps  for  the  city  side ; 
maybe  even  for  society. 

A  fight  fan,  he  started  helping 
photographers  with  their  lights 
on  assignments  and  soon  found 
himself  being  offered  a  photog¬ 
rapher’s  spot. 


r  Learns  About  People 

“I  was  scared  silly  on  my  first 
|.  «  assignment,”  he  said.  “I  forget 
Bi®  why,  now — it  was  only  to  get  a 
picture  of  a  palm  tree  in  Bay- 
*  front  Park.  I  exposed  a  dozen 
plates  and  got  exactly  one  pic- 
ture  which  looked  vagruely  like 
a  palm  tree.” 

On  his  next  assignment  he 
;  Hy  was  ordered  to  cover  a  gambling 
'Wl  raid.  He  learned  photography  so 
well  that  two  years  agfo  he  was 


Color  Info  Requested 

Questionnaires  have  been 
mailed  to  newspapers  by  Lake 
Shore  Electrotype,  Chicago, 
seeking  information  on  HOP 
color  availabilities  for  compila¬ 
tion  and  publication  in  Editor 
&  PUBLISHQI’S  annual  Color  Is¬ 
sue  March  28.  All  newspapers 
handling  HOP  color  are  re¬ 
quested  to  return  them  as  soon 
as  possible  for  correct  listing. 
Any  newspaper  offering  ROP 
color  to  advertisers  that  does 
not  receive  a  questionnaire  may 
obtain  one  by  writing  to  Editor 
&  PUBUSHRR  or  to  Lake  Shore 
Electrotype,  812  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago  7,  Ill. 

promoted  to  picture  editor,  after 
a  two-year  Signal  Corps  stint. 

He  stayed  stubborn  about  his 
drawing  ambition.  And  Pierce 
and  Baggs  agreed  to  it. 

“The  years  as  a  photographer 
helped  me  immensely,”  Don 
said.  “Photography  helped  me  to 
understand  composition  and 
lighting  and  the  ability  to  point 
up  the  dramatic. 

“And  any  news  photographer 
will  tell  you  there’s  no  better 
way  to  learn  about  people.  You 
wake  up  a  politician  in  his 
underwear  and  ask  him  to  get 
dressed  for  a  picture  and  you’re 
bound  to  learn  a  little  something 
about  him.” 

But  he  is  an  agony  man  when 
it  comes  to  his  work.  Sometimes 
late  at  night  he  paces  the  de¬ 
serted  city  room  with  the  glazed 
and  frantic  expression  that  only 
deadline-ridden  newspapermen 
know. 

But  the  results  look  effortless 
and  good  and  that  is  what 
counts.  ^ 

Displays  Cartoons 

“Cartoons  U.S.A.,”  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  cartoon  art 
ever  assembled  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  placed  on  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  New  York  Bank 
for  Savings,  Park  Avenue  South 
at  22nd  Street,  New  York.  The 
exhibition  will  be  open  to  the 
public  through  February.  The 
exhibition  consists  of  original 
cartoons  from  the  collection  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society 
as  well  as  cartoons  from  the 
famous  Stephen  A.  Douglas  col¬ 
lection.  , 

Linage  Correction 

In  the  February  1,  1964  issue 
of  Editor  &  Pubusher,  the  De¬ 
cember  linage  for  Lock-port 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal 
showed  the  total  year’s  linage 
rather  than  the  month  of  De¬ 
cember.  It  should  have  read: 
559,090  lines  in  Dec.  62,  and 
684,474  lines  in  Dec.  63. 


AP  Names  Two 
Assistant  G.M.’s 

Appointment  of  Keith  Fuller 
and  Stanley  M.  Swinton  to  as¬ 
sistant  general  managers  of  the 
Associated  Press  was  an- 
nounnced  by  General  Manager 
Wes  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Swinton  will  retain  his 
duties  as  Director  of  World 
Seiwices  in  addition  to  those  of 
assistant  general  manager.  He 
administers  the  AP  service  dis¬ 
tributed  outside  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Fuller,  who  has  been  a 
general  executive,  administers 
the  AP  Personnel  Department, 
the  Feature  Department  and  the 
picture  subsidiary.  Wide  World. 

At  various  times  Mr.  Swinton 
was  AP  bureau  chief  in  charge 
of  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle 
East  and  Italy,  Yugoslavia, 
Greece  and  Israel,  In  recent 
years  he  has  specialized  in  Latin 
America  and  visited  every  Latin 
American  country. 

He  joined  the  AP  at  Detroit 
the  day  he  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Michigan. 
Nine  months  later  he  left  on 
military  leave.  During  his  four 
and  one-half  years  in  the  Army 
his  Stars  and  Stripes  byline  be¬ 
came  known  to  thousands  of 
soldiers. 

Mr.  Fuller,  has  been  with  the 
AP  since  1949  as  a  reporter, 
bureau  chief,  regional  repre¬ 
sentative  and  general  executive 
in  the  main  office  before  taking 
over  in  1962  as  head  of  Person¬ 
nel  and  Newsfeatures. 

He  gained  his  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News. 

• 

Peterson  Attends 
Labor  Conference 

Anton  F,  Peterson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  and 
Deseret  News  and  Telegram,  at¬ 
tended  the  labor  -  management 
conference  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  Jan. 
20-21,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Arbitration  As¬ 
sociation.  His  name  was  inad¬ 
vertently  omitted  from  the  list 
of  participants  (E&P,  Jan.  25, 
page  11). 
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Ohio  Bell’s 
Preprints 
Up  Sales 

Arthur  E.  Stringer,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Ohio  Bell, 
this  week  revealed  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  preprint  color  in  news¬ 
papers  played  to  “ring  the  bell” 
on  increased  sales. 

Sales  of  all  items  jumped 
from  73,122  to  85,527  or  10% 
for  the  Noveml)er  -  December 
period  in  1963  ov’er  the  year 
before,  Mr.  Stringer  said.  The 
campaign,  featuring  extensions. 
Princess  and  color  phones  rep¬ 
resented  the  first  time  the  Bell 
System  had  ever  used  a  Hi-Fi 
or  preprint  color  newspaper  ad. 

McCann-Marschalk  Inc.,  Ohio 
Bell’s  ad  agency  in  Cleveland, 
dii’ected  preparation  of  the  pre¬ 
print  which  was  placed  in  41 
newspapers  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  2.3  million.  Black 
and  white  Sunday  supplement 
advertising,  and  other  black  and 
white  ads  rounded  out  the  pre- 
Christmas  drive,  which  also  in¬ 
cluded  tv  spots,  truck  posters, 
and  bill  inserts. 

“The  color  preprint  is  espe¬ 
cially  suitable  for  advertising 
extension.  Princess  and  color 
telephones,”  Mr.  Stringer  said. 
“In  my  opinion,  the  two  major 
advantages  of  preprints  are: 
(1)  uniform  quality  in  the 
printing;  and  (2)  getting  color 
with  its  visibility  into  small 
newspapers  not  normally 
equipped  to  handle  color.  We 
consider  the  results  of  the  1963 
advertising  program  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every'  way,”  Mr.  Stringer 
said. 

Mr.  Stringer  noted  that  the 
agency  conducted  research  on 
the  preprints  with  the  following 
results:  Clei'eland  Press,  83% 
recall;  Lancaster  Eagle-Gojiette, 
89%  recall;  and  Youngstoum 
Vindicator,  84%  recall. 

“Give  a  gift  that’s  used  every 
day”  was  the  theme  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  drive.  Featured  in  the 
color  photographs  was  Miss 
JacqueljTi  Mayer  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  “Miss  America  of  1963.” 

A  two-page  ad  was  used  in 
the  Dec.  8  Sunday  supplements 
of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch,  and  Toledo  Blade. 
Thirty-two  community  weeklies 
and  78  suburban  weeklies  were 
on  the  b.  &  w.  schedules.  Two 
basic  10-second  tv  commercials 
were  prepared  for  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  Jo  Stafford  tv  special 
was  telecast  over  seven  channels 
in  the  Ohio  area  and  the  Bell 
telephone  hour  was  seen  in  Ohio 
cities  Dec.  3,  17  an  24.  The  pro¬ 
gram  on  Dec.  24  had  no  commer- 
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A.  E.  Stringer,  Ohio  Bell  Ad  Man¬ 
ager,  reviews  Christmas  campaign 
with  Miss  Jacquelyn  Mayer,  Miss 
America  1963  of  Sandusky,  Ohio 
who  was  featured  in  the  program. 

cials.  Because  of  the  broad 
newspaper  and  tv  cov'erage,  ra¬ 
dio  was  not  used. 

Public  offices  throughout  the 
system  were  furnished  100-foot 
preprint  rolls,  together  with  15 
different  suggestions  for  using 
them,  including  papering  the 
walls  or  inside  windows,  use  as 
wrapping  paper  for  phones,  and 
hanging  from  ceilings  next  to 
elevators. 

• 

4  Florida  Dailies 
Form  Market  Group 

The  TaUahassee  Democrat, 
Gaincsi'iUc  Sun,  Fort  Pierce 
News-Tribune  and  the  St. 
.Augustine  Record,  all  of  Florida, 
hav’e  formed  an  organization 
called  the  Florida  Sunshine 
Markets. 

From  now  on,  advertising  may 
be  scheduled  in  all  four  papers 
on  a  one-order,  one-bill  set-up 
at  the  combination  rate  of  50c 
per  line. 

The  new  market  group  serves 
a  trading  area  of  over  378,000 
people  with  a  combined  evening 
circulation  of  54,699  and  54,896 
Sunday  distribution. 

Shannon  &  Associates  Inc.  is 
the  advertising  representative. 
• 

A  Correction 

Errors  in  the  report  of  the 
hearing  in  federal  court  Jan.  30, 
when  a  “not  guilty”  plea  was 
entered  for  Kastor,  Hilton, 
Chesley,  Clifford  &  Atherton,  in 
the  case  charging  fraud  in  the 
advertising  of  Regimen  diet  tab¬ 
lets  1957-1963,  resulted  from 
telephone  transmission  at  press 
time.  Kastor  was  misspelled 
with  a  “C”;  the  negative  was 
omitted  in  a  quote  from  Martin 
R.  Pollner,  Assistant  U.S.  At¬ 
torney,  who  said:  “The  govern¬ 
ment  was  not  claiming  the 
agency  should  be  an  insurer  of 
the  product.” 


Japanese  Shown 
U.S.  Ad  Methods 

Modern  trends  and  .skills  in 
American  advertising  techniques 
were  explained  and  demon¬ 
strated  by  Copley  Los  Angeles 
Area  Newspapers  (CLAN)  pub¬ 
lishers  at  a  day-long  visitation 
of  the  Japanese  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Business  Study  Team 
to  the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post- 
.Ad  vacate  and  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  News-Press  on  January 
23. 

The  Japanese  visitors  ob¬ 
served  cold-type  advertising 
production  at  the  Post-Advocate 
and  hot-type  production  at  the 
News-Press. 

CLAN  publishers  who  were 
hosts  were  Barton  Heiligers, 
publisher  of  the  Post- Advocate, 
chairman  of  the  host  commit¬ 
tee;  Carroll  \V.  Parcher,  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press;  Robert  L. 
Currj',  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
in  R^ondo  Beach;  Bynner  Mar¬ 
tin,  San  Pedro  News-Pilot; 
David  G.  Holmes,  Monrovia 
News-Post;  David  J.  Duncan, 
Cidver  City  Star-News  and 
Venice  Vanguard,  and  Lloyd  R. 
Nicholson,  Burbank  Daily  Re¬ 
view. 

The  Los  Angeles  area  visit 
by  the  14  Japanese  team  mem- 
l)ers  and  their  two  interpreters 
was  part  of  a  nationwide  tour 
in  which  the  visitors  will  see 
advertising  operations  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Japanese  visitors  included 
the  following: 

loshio  Shimada,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Asahi  Shimbun 
of  Tokyo,  team  leader;  Sadaji 
Egawa,  business  manager  of  the 


Shizuoka  Shimbun  of  Shizuoka’ 
Kazuji  Goto,  director  of  the 
Business  and  Publicity  Bureau 
of  the  Gifii  Nichinichi  Shimbun 
of  Gifu;  Sojiro  Goto,  director  of 
the  Tokyo  branch  of  the  Akita 
Sakigake  Shimbuii;  Masayuki 
Hase,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Kobe  Press  of  Kolie;  Takao 
Kato,  assistant  manager  of  the 
sales  department  of  the  Nishi 
Nippon  Shimbun  of  Fukuoka. 

Also,  Shoichi  Matsuoka,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Shin- 
Ehime  of  Uwajima;  Kanso 
Nakae,  advertising  manager  of 
Kyoto  Shimbun  of  Kyoto;  Moto- 
yasu  Nakagawa,  director  and 
manager  of  the  Tokyo  branch 
of  the  Shinano  Mainichi  Shim- 
bun;  Kiyoto  Nakao,  managing 
director  of  the  Saga  Shimbun 
of  Saga;  Akira  Shinohara,  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Yama- 
nashi  Nichinichi  Shimbun  of 
Kofu;  Ichiro  Tanaka,  assistant 
manager  of  the  advertising  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Sangyo  Keizai  Shim¬ 
bun  of  Tokyo;  Kyutaro  Nakane, 
chief  of  business  affairs  of  the 
Japan  Newspaper  Editors  and 
Publishers  Association  of  Tokyo,  f 
team  secretary;  and  Katsujiro 
Hino,  senior  management  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Kahoku  Shimpo  of  j 
Sendai. 

• 

’64  Outlook  Edition 
Setg  Linage  Reconls 

Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

The  Aberdeen  American- 
News’  annual  “Outlook  Edition,” 
published  Jan.  26,  set  a  new 
high  in  news  content  and  adver¬ 
tising  linage.  It  contained  62 
pages  compared  with  56  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  Henry  J.  Schmitt, 
editor  and  publisher  said. 


SHOWING  OFF — Barton  Heiligers,  right,  publisher  of  the  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post-Advocate,  explains  operation  of  newspaper's  cold  type 
department  to  visiting  Japanese  Newspaper  Advertising  Business  Study 
Team.  Hosting  the  visitors  were  publishers  of  the  seven  Copley  Los 
Angeles  Area  Newspapers. 
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Two  Florida  Dailies 
Ban  Cigarette  Ads 


Sarasota,  Fla. 

The  Sara. tot  a  Hcrnld-Trihune 
and  the  Sarnaota  Journal  an¬ 
nounced  laist  week  they  will  no 
lonprer  accept  cigarette  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  cigarette  advertising  ban 
came  the  day  after  the  televi¬ 
sion  indu.str>'’s  vote  of  approval 
to  amend  their  code  of  ethics 
relating  to  programming  and 
advertising  cigarette  commer¬ 
cials. 

An  editorial  published  Jan.  30 
in  the  morning  Herald-Tribune 
lauded  the  television  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters,  meet¬ 
ing  not  far  from  this  city,  for 
imposing  tighter  programming 
and  presentation  restrictions  on 
television  commercials. 

The  television  board  adopted 
the  changes  recommended  by  the 
code  board  the  week  before  in 
Miami  Beach. 

The  programming  section  of 
the  code  was  changed  to  read: 
“Care  should  be  exercised  so 
that  cigarette  smoking  will  not 
be  depicted  in  a  manner  to  im¬ 
press  the  youth  of  our  country 
as  a  desirable  habit  worth  of 
imitation.” 

The  advertising  portion  of  the 
code  was  amended  to  include: 
“The  advertising  of  cigarettes 
should  not  be  presented  in  a 
manner  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  cigarette  smoking  pro¬ 
motes  health  or  is  important  to 
the  personal  development  of  the 
youth  of  our  country.” 

The  radio  code  board  of  the 
NAB  said  that  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  should  not  encourage 
youngsters  to  smoke,  but  it 
stopped  short  of  putting  code 
limitations  on  them.  The  radio 
board,  however,  approved  a 
resolution  similar  to  television’s 
code  changes.  The  board  de¬ 
clared  that  it  has  not  given  the 
matter  sufficient  study  to  amend 
the  radio  code  of  ethics. 

‘Good  Start’ 

In  regard  to  the  tv  board’s  ac¬ 
tion,  the  newspaper  said  it  feels 
that,  “This  is  a  good  start.” 

“For  too  long,”  the  540-word 
editorial  continued,  “the  ciga¬ 
rette  manufacturers  have  been 
presenting  their  product  —  in 
print  as  well  as  over  radio  and 
television  —  in  ways  cleverly 
designed  to  appeal  to  youth  by 
suggesting  that  smoking  some¬ 
how  promotes  health  and  per¬ 
sonal  success.” 

“In  light  of  the  recent  gov¬ 
ernment  report,”  the  newspaper 
reasons,  “we  see  no  justification 
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for  publishing  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  and  we  will  no  longer  ac¬ 
cept  it  in  our  pages.” 

George  Bauer,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  said  the  newspapers,  the 
property  of  Lindsay  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  had  no  national  ciga¬ 
rette  advertising  linage  in  1963, 
but  that  the  ban  also  applies  to 
local  retailers  who  are  consist- 
ant  cigarette  advertisers. 

Mr.  Bauer  revealed  that  the 
policy  change  applies  only  to 
cig^arettes  and  that  cigar  adver¬ 
tising  would  still  be  accepted  by 
the  two  newspapers.  Combined 
circulation  is  about  40,000. 

The  newspaper  said  it  would 
like  to  see  America’s  publishers 
and  broadcasters  voluntarily 
discontinue  cigarette  advertis¬ 
ing  “before  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  moves  to  force  such  action 
and  before  the  courts  decide  to 
hold  advertising  media  liable, 
along  with  the  manufacturer 
and  vendor,  for  assisting  in  the 
sale  of  a  toxic  product  without 
identifying  it  as  such.” 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Washington,  D.  C.  re¬ 
cently  proposed  tight  curbs  on 
cigarette  advertising,  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  has  said  that  it  is  con¬ 
sidering  action  against  such  ads 
on  radio  and  television. 

The  FTC  will  not  take  any 
further  action  on  the  matter 
until  it  holds  hearings  on  March 
16.  Comments  on  the  proposal 
from  any  interested  parties  were 
invited,  and  must  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  by  March  2. 
The  FCC  said  it  would  not  act 
until  it  learns  the  outcome  of 
the  FTC  proceedings. 

The  FTC  proposed  rules  that 
would  require  every  cigarette 
package  to  contain  a  clear  warn¬ 
ing  that  smoking  is  a  health 
hazard;  prohibit  statements  or 
suggestions  in  advertisements 
that  cigarettes  promote  good 
health  of  physical  well  being; 
and  bar  advertisements  suggest¬ 
ing  that  one  brand  of  cigarettes 
is  less  harmful  than  another, 
unless  the  ad  is  backed  up  by 
clinical  proof. 

The  commission  indicated  that 
it  might  take  further  steps  "to 
protect  the  youth  of  the  na¬ 
tion”  against  deceptive  cigarette 
advertising.  It  invited  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  offer  suggestions  on  how 
this  might  be  done. 

Suggested  Wording 

The  FTC  suggested  specific 
wording  for  the  warning  to  be 
placed  on  cigarette  packs,  It 
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would  read:  “CAUTION:  CIG¬ 
ARETTE  SMOKING  IS  A 
HEALTH  HAZARD:  The  Sur¬ 
geon  General’s  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Smoking  and  Health 
has  found  that  cigarette  smok¬ 
ing  contributes  substantially  to 
mortality  from  certain  specific 
diseases  and  the  all-over  death 
rate.” 

An  alternative  warning  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  FTC  could  con¬ 
ceivably  make  radio  and  tv  an 
undesirable  medium  for  ciga¬ 
rette  advertising  and  print  more 
suitable.  The  warning  would  be 
used  as  a  brief  tv  announce¬ 
ment.  It  would  read  like  this: 


CAUTION:  Cigarette  smoking 
is  dangerous  to  health.  It  may 
cause  death  from  cancer  and 
other  diseases. 

The  tobacco  industry  report¬ 
edly  invests  $150  million  an¬ 
nually  in  tv.  The  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company  announced  last 
week  it  had  put  a  stop  to  sport¬ 
ing  event  sponsorship  on  both 
radio  and  tv.  One  of  the  me¬ 
dium’s  biggest  customer,  it  spent 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $3  mil¬ 
lion  annually,  but  the  company 
disclosed  it  was  withdrawing 
“as  a  result  of  the  smoking  and 
health  controversy.  We  want  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  appeal¬ 
ing  to  young  people.” 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


Diinoan  Scott  &  Co. 
Moves  to  New  Office 

Los  Angeles 

Expansion  of  staff  prompted 
the  Ix)s  Angeles  office  of  Duncan 
Scott  &  Company  to  move  to 
larger  offices  across  the  street, 
at  1830  West  8th  st.,  Los 
Angeles  90057. 

'The  company  is  one  of  the 
oldest  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  firms  in  the  country,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1931,  and  represents 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

• 

Labatt  Beer  to  JWT 

General  Brewing  Corporation 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  of 
San  Francisco  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  new  premium 
beer  to  be  introduced  in  the 
West  under  the  name  “Labatt.” 

Labatt’s  beer  originated  in 
Canada  in  1828  and  has  been  a 
leading  brand  in  Canadian  mar¬ 
kets. 

• 

Ad  Man  of  the  Year 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  W.  (Chick)  Collier, 
vicepresident  of  the  Advertising 
Association  of  the  West,  will  be 
honored  as  the  eighth  recipient 
of  the  association’s  “Advertis¬ 
ing  Man  of  the  Year”  on  Feb. 
21  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel. 

• 

Fairchild  Ad  Man 

Morland  D.  Clinton  has  been 
named  European  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions.  He  succeeds  John  Urbanek 
who  has  resigned  to  form  his 
own  international  marketing 
service  in  Paris.  Mr.  Clinton 
has  been  British  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  Fairchild  for  four 
years. 
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PICTURED  in  conversation  (left  to 
right):  Dr.  Giuseppe  Battistini,  a 
supervisor  of  BBDO-Milan;  Tom 
Mahon,  manager  of  BBDO-Milan; 
and  Dr.  Giuseppe  Savio,  director 
of  Corriere  della  Sera. 

Italian  Ad  Exec’s 
Tour  ‘Ad  Alley’ 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine,  & 
Osborne  played  host  last  week 
at  a  luncheon  for  visiting  Italian 
advertising  executives. 

The  visitors  toured,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  BBDO,  McCann-Erick- 
son.  Young  &  Rubicam,  Marstel- 
ler  International,  and  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company. 

It  was  estimated  by  two  of 
the  visiting  advertising  officials, 
Giuseppe  Savio  and  Camillo  In- 
draccolo,  that  the  total  amount 
of  money  invested  in  advertising 
in  Italy  amounted  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $256,000,000  in  1963,  a 
15%  increase  over  1962. 

The  trip  was  sponsored  by  the 
Milan,  Italy,  newspaper  Cor- 
ricre  della  Sera. 

• 

Amaima  Joins  B  &  C 

William  Amanna,  former  staff 
member  on  the  Hackensack 
(N.J,)  Record  and  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press,  has 
joined  Burke  &  Corbin  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  a  New  York  public 
relations  firm. 
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Preprint  Signs  20 
SpectaColor  Dailies 


Twenty  of  25  newspapers  who 
now  or  shortly  will  be  able  to 
offer  advertisers  SpectaColor, 
hiffh  quality  in-repister  full- 
color  advertising,  have  signed 
service  agreements  with  the 
Preprint  Corporation,  New 
York.  The  20  dailies  have  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  6,442,- 
039  (ABC),  over  10%  of  total 
U.  S.  newspaper  circulation. 

Bruce  H.  Logan,  Preprint’s 
president,  said  the  agreements 
make  his  company  “the  techni¬ 
cal  liaison,  coordination  and  re¬ 
search  center  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  their  representatives,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies. 

“A  prime  function  will  be  the 
initiation  and  development  of 
SpectaColor  programs,”  Mr. 
Logan  said.  “We  have  created 
an  engineered  centralized  sys¬ 
tem  for  balancing  the  needs  and 
common  interests  of  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  and  people  involved.” 

Hopes  to  Cut  Costs 

By  coordinating  the  various 
facets  such  as  individual  quota¬ 
tions,  the  logistics  of  assembling 
the  different  materials  needed, 
checking  and  general  field  serv¬ 
ice,  Preprint  hopes  to  get 
SpectaColor’s  cost  per  thousand 
into  the  $12  to  $14  range.  Hi-fi 
or  continuous  pattern  preprints 
now  range  between  $16  and  $18 
per  thousand.” 

The  20  newspapers  are:  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  Boston  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler,  Chicago  News,  Chicago  Sun 
Times,  Cfuirlotte  Observer,  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  Hartford  Cour- 
ant,  Indianapolis  Star-News, 
New  Haven  Register  and  Jour¬ 
nal-Courier,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Pe¬ 
oria  Journal-Star,  Providence 
Bulletin-Journal,  Rockford  Sta/r 
and  Register-Republic,  Toledo 
Blade  and  Times,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginia  Pilot  and  Ledger  Star,  and 
the  Washington  Post. 

Those  presently  carrying 
SpectaColor  are  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  Peoria  Journal- Star, 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  New 
Haven  Register  and  Journal- 
Courier,  New  York  News,  and 
the  Toledo  Blade. 

Of  this  list  the  Louisville  and 
New  York  newspapers  have  not 
signed  the  Preprint  agreement, 
Mr.  Logan  said.  He  said  he  is 
holding  discussions  with  these 
and  other  newspapers.  Twenty 
additional  dailies  are  now  seri¬ 
ously  considering  installation  of 
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SpectaColor  controls,  according 
to  Mr.  Logan. 

During  1964  Preprint  Corp. 
expects  the  total  preprint  vol¬ 
ume  to  reach  a  record  of  one 
billion  impressions,  as  against 
359,000,000  in  1963.  This  would 
include  both  SpectaColor  and 
continuous  design  preprints,  Mr. 
Logan  said. 

“In  our  opinion,  SpectaColor 
is  the  new.spaper  industry’s 
greatest  immediate  and  long- 
range  opportunity  to  reverse  the 
decline  in  national  advertising 
revenues,”  Mr.  Logan  said. 

“One  agency  handling  a  pack¬ 
age  goods  account,  which  in 
1963  invested  only  3%  of  its 
total  $80,000,000  ad  budget  in 
newspapers,  is  presently  work¬ 
ing  on  a  SpectaColor  program 
of  considerable  size  and  fre¬ 
quency.  Agencies  for  automotive 
accounts  have  told  us  of  plans 
to  use  high-frequency  preprint 
schedules  to  introduce  their 
1965  models  next  fall. 

“Preprint  currently  has  on 
order,  or  has  already  coordi¬ 
nated  actual  runs  for  a  total  of 
265,000,000  preprint  impressions 
for  18  national  advertisers.  At 
this  same  time  last  year  a  total 
of  68  million  impressions  from 
14  advertisers  were  recorded. 
This  represents  a  gain  of  390% 
in  one  year.” 


Detroit 

Leonard  H.  Lavin,  president 
of  the  Alberto-Culver  Co.,  wants 
his  advertising  agencies  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  the  business. 

“We  hold  back  nothing  from 
our  agencies.  Our  secrets  are 
their  secrets.  And  what  we  ask 
in  return  for  our  faith  is  their 
involvement,  involvement  in  our 
affairs  ...  in  our  welfare,”  he 
told  the  Detroit  Adcraft  Club 
recently. 

By  way  of  preface  to  his  re¬ 
marks,  Mr.  Lavin  remarked 
that  his  company,  in  1955,  when 
it  had  one  product,  billed  $75,- 
000  for  three  afternoon  tv  com¬ 
mercial  spots  a  week  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  1964  advertising  budget 
for  more  than  a  dozen  products 
in  the  cosmetic  and  toiletry 
fields  is  more  than  $30  million. 

And  the  company  has  a  dozen 
more  products  almost  ready  for 


.4dverti8in^  Tax 
On  Apples  Legal 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  judge  upheld  the  validity 
of  a  tax  on  apples  grown  in 
New  York  State,  the  revenue 
from  which  is  for  advertising 
purposes. 

Justice  Isadora  Bookstein  of 
State  Supreme  Court  noted  the 
state  had  imposed  the  tax  as 
a  result  of  a  referendum  among 
the  3,400  growers  and  that  the 
revenue  was  for  a  special  pur¬ 
pose,  to  help  the  growers. 

Costanzio  Trapani,  an  apple 
grower,  had  refused  to  pay  the 
three-cents-a-bushel  tax  on  the 
ground  it  was  unconstitutional. 
The  state  agriculture  commis¬ 
sioner  brought  suit  to  compel 
the  payment. 

• 

Paper  Gives  Free 
Railroad  Advertising 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Problem-plagued  railroads 
have  drastically  reduced  train 
service  to  the  Pittsfield  area  in 
recent  years  and  further  cut¬ 
backs  are  being  threatened. 

So,  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
further  curtailment  and  as  a 
service  to  the  public,  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle  has  taken  to  giving 
the  railroads  some  free  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  newspaper  daily  pub¬ 
lishes  a  one-column  lx)x  con¬ 
taining  the  weekly  schedule  of 
train  service  between  Pittsfield 
and  Boston  and  Pittsfield  and 
New  York  City. 


launching. 

Alberto-Culver  with  its  V05, 
Rinse  Away  dandruff  cleaner 
and  Get  Set  hair  lotion  has  been 
almost  exclusively  in  television. 
Its  sales  have  zoomed  from 
$400,000  in  1955  to  more  than 
$100  million  last  year. 

His  plea  before  the  local  ad¬ 
men  was  for  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  agency  and  client. 
All  too  often,  he  said,  the  agency 
has  to  be  prodded  and  pushed 
and  coaxed  and  wheedled  and 
reassured  into  closer  contact. 

“A-C  is  completely  dedicated 
to  advertising,”  Mr.  Lavin  de¬ 
clared. 

“Agencies  deserve  every  per¬ 
centage  point  of  the  15%  com¬ 
mission  they  earn,”  he  added. 
“When  the  various  media  decide 
to  raise  their  agency  discount 
to  20%,  I  asure  you  I  will  herald 
the  news.” 


Rug  Ads  Win 
Readers  with 
Facts,  Color 

Bridcfi’ort,  Pa. 

The  radical  departure  in  their 
advertising  approach  introduced 
by  James  Lees  and  Sons,  carpet 
manufacturers,  in  their  last 
campaign  has  proven  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  it  will  he  continued 
into  the  spring,  according  to 
Carlton  R.  Asher,  advertising 
director  of  the  company. 

Lees  has  put  aside  the  pretty 
room  scenes  highlighting  luxuri¬ 
ous  carpeting  and  a  lovely  lady 
that  have  been  standard  in  the 
industry’s  advertising.  Lees  is 
taking  the  factual  apiiroach. 

“We  attempt  to  clear  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  consumers  on  how  and 
what  to  buy  in  carpeting,”  Mr. 
Asher  said.  “We  feature  clean, 
hard  hitting  copy.” 

Lees  uses  both  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  color  is  the  big 
factor. 

Spring  Campaign 

The  spring  campaign  will  fea¬ 
ture  21  page  ads,  seven  of  them 
with  color. 

Lees  prefers  Sunday  editions 
as  the  choice  of  carpet  is  a  fam¬ 
ily  project  in  most  cases.  Ads 
appear  in  the  regular  Sunday 
sections  and  in  roto  supplements 
and  local  magazines. 

These  straight  from  the 
shoulder  ads  range  in  copy  and 
theme  from  “Who  Made  It?” 
describing  Lees  standards  of 
testing  and  production,  to  “Six 
Common  Traps  in  Carpet  Buy¬ 
ing.” 

.Vds  Producing 

“These  ads  answer  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  questions  in  what  to 
look  for  in  quality  carpeting,” 
Mr.  Asher  observed.  “They  are 
producing  a  steady  and  growing 
stream  of  customers  who  are 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  buy 
quality  merchandise  because 
they  think  they  have  found  a 
carpet  they  can  buy  with  con¬ 
fidence.” 

“The  effect  of  these  ads  is 
being  felt  more  dramatically 
than  anything  we  have  ever 
done,”  he  said. 

The  advertising  for  the  118- 
year-old  Lees  company,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Burlington  Industries, 
is  prepared  by  the  Doyle,  Dane 
and  Bembach  agency. 

Mr.  Asher  said  that  tie-in  ads 
with  stores  across  the  nation 
have  far  exceeded  the  firm’s 
anticipation. 

“Consumer  response  to  our 
ads  in  print  media  has  been 
overwhelming,”  he  declared. 
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Close  Agency  Tie  Asked 
By  $30  Million  Account 


What's  so  different  about  the  San  Diego  market? 


plenty! 


This  is  how  San  Diego  ranks  among  all  the 
nation's  Metropolitan  County  Areas: 


Population . 13th 

Total  Net  Effective  Buying  Income . 14th 

Furniture,  Household,  Appliance  Store  Sales . 17th 

Lumber,  Building  Materials,  Hardware  Sales . 23rd 

Automotive  Store  Sales . 23rd 

Gasoline,  Service  Station  Sales . 24th 

Food  Store  Sales . 25th 

Apparel  Store  Sales . 25th 

Total  Retail  Sales . 26th 

SALES  ESTIMATES:  1963  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 

San  Diegan's  are  best  reached  and  sold  by  two  daily  newspapers: 

fhe  San  lliegn  Inion  |  Evening  Tribune 

THE  RING  OF  TRUTH  Cd|2lc«|  Mctt^SpOpfi^g 


15  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA 
-GREATER  LOS  ANGELES -SPRINGFIELD.  ILLINOIS-AND  NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS.  SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  WITH  A  WASHINGTON 
BUREAU  AND  BUREAUS  IN  OTHER  MAJOR  CENTERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


PLBLIC  RELATIONS 


Bruno  Helps  Papers 
Profit  from  Boating 


When  the  National  Motor 
Boat  Show  reached  home  port  in 
New  York  Coliseum  Jan.  26,  it 
had  helped  New  York  news¬ 
papers  to  handsome  adv'ertising 
linage. 

During  the  11-day  show,  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  ran  more  than 
100  pages  of  advertising  and 
editorial  copy.  Show  officials  said 
they  issued  500  “working  press” 
passes. 

Some  150  boat  shows  around 
the  country  are  on  the  calendar. 
And  what  H.  A.  Bruno  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  public  relations  counsel, 
did  in  New  York  City  to  help 
newspapers  cover  the  biggest 
one,  is  being  duplicated  else¬ 
where. 

In  October  the  firm  sent  its 
mat  and  clip  sheet,  “Boating 
Means  Business,”  to  1,200  news¬ 
papers.  By  last  week,  more  than 
500  requests  for  material  had 
been  received.  Newspapers  in  19 
of  the  21  cities  of  over  500,000 
were  among  the  first  to  get  on 
deck,  according  to  Russell  D. 
Gudgeon,  Bruno’s  executive  vice- 
president. 


Harry  Bruno  and  Mr.  Gud¬ 
geon  were  doing  this  for  the 
National  Association  of  Engine 
&  Boat  Manufacturers,  a  client 
for  38  years. 

As  of  this  week  the  PR  organ¬ 
ization  had  sent  out  450  ad  mats, 
350  editorial  mats,  and  127  two- 
color  mats  for  covers  of  boat 
show  sections. 

Mr.  Bruno  said  635  news¬ 
papers  requested  the  free  edi¬ 
tion  in  1963  and  146  dailies  in 
105  cities  in  36  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  ran  1,367 
boat  show  pages  in  the  five 
months  when  the  show  schedule 
was  the  heaviest. 

A  trend  toward  tabloid  sec¬ 
tions  was  noted.  The  1963  count 
was  457  standard  and  410  tab¬ 
loid,  compared  with  496  and 
338,  respectively,  in  1962. 

Dailies  with  the  largest  boat 
show  sections,  according  to  the 
Bruno  survey,  were  (standard 
size) :  Boston  Herald,  64,  pages; 
Providence  Journal,  36;  Kansas 
City  Star,  16;  Hartford  Times, 
16;  Amarillo  News  Globe,  14; 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State,  14;  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  14;  and 
Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune,  12. 

The  following  had  10-page 
standard  sections:  Annapolis 
(Md.)  Evening  Capital;  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal;  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  Times-Star ;  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News  Sentinel;  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal;  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

Tabloid  page  count  showed: 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  56;  Boston 
Globe,  36;  Miami  Herald,  36; 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  32; 
Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Evening 
Press,  28;  and  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger  Enquirer,  20. 

Papers  with  16-page  tabloids 
were:  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  New 
Era;  Newburyport  (Mass.) 


Daily  News;  Detroit  News;  Salt 
Lake  City  Deseret  News  Tele¬ 
gram;  and  Madison  (Wiscon¬ 
sin)  State  Journal. 

This  year’s  edition  of  “Boat¬ 
ing  Means  Business”  says  the 
local  boat  dealer  has  stepped  far 
out  in  front  as  “the  leading 
advertising  supporter  of  the 
local  boating  page  and  special 
sections.”  Boat  yards  with  haul- 


out  and  repair  facilities  also 
have  expanded  their  promotional 
activities. 

“Plus  Business  factors  con¬ 
tributing  to  boat  page  .sjiace  are 
banks,  insurance  underwriters, 
waterfront  and  seafoiKi  restau¬ 
rants,  and  both  men’s  and 
women’s  specialty  shops  selling 
boating  attire. 


Kitay  Joins  PR  Firm 

William  Kitay  has  joined 
Howard  Chase  Associates  Inc,, 
international  public  relations 
counseling  firm,  as  an  account 
executive.  A  former  newspaper¬ 
man  and  science  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  he 
has  served  also  on  the  head¬ 
quarters  staffs  of  the  Arthritis 
and  Rheumatism  Foundation 
and  the  American  Heart  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

• 

2  Set  Up  PR  Firm 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Two  former  newspapermen, 
Robert  J.  Murphy  and  Thomas 
B.  Logue,  have  formed  Murphy 
&  Logue  Inc.  here  as  an  adver¬ 
tising-marketing-public  relations 
firm.  Mr.  Murphy  formerly 
wrorked  on  newspapers  here  and 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.  Mr.  Logue 
was  city  editor  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Journal  from  1951  to  1958. 
Both  have  been  in  advertisng 
woi  k  in  recent  years. 

• 

2  Join  PR  Office 

Two  former  newspapermen 
joined  the  public  relations  staff 
of  Doremus  &  Co.,  New  York 
advertising-PR  firm,  this  week. 
They  are  James  M.  MeShane, 
who  worked  for  the  New  York 
News  before  he  went  to  the 
American  Stock  Exchange  staff ; 
and  Raymond  E.  Bammer  Jr., 
a  onetime  reporter  with  the 
Jersey  Journal  and  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

• 

Chapter  President 

The  Boston  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  has  ap¬ 
pointed  James  P.  Curren,  Ward- 
Griffith  Co.,  to  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent,  replacing  John  Lally,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the  New 
York  office  of  Kelly-Smith  Co. 
James  McNaught  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Kelly- 
Smith  Boston  office. 

• 

Dog  Column  Winner 

Guy  Carrouthers,  whose  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner 
pet  column  appears  under  the 
byline  of  Guy  Gordon,  was 
awarded  the  Dog  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  award  for 
the  best  1963  newspaper  column. 


Japan  Tour 
Party  Scans 
Ad  Methods 

San  Francisco 

A  double  look  at  the  newspa¬ 
per  representative  business,  un¬ 
known  in  their  country,  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  Japanese  advertising 
executives’  tour  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  Feb.  21. 

The  15-member  party  visited 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  i 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates 
here  on  their  mainland  arrival. 
The  group  will  be  hosted  by 
Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  while 
in  New  York  Feb.  9-18  and  then 
visit  the  Washington  Post. 

The  schedule  calls  for  visits  ! 
to  13  newspaper  plants,  three  I 
advertising  agencies,  and  the  F 
Bureau  of  Advertising  in  addi-  l 
tion  to  the  representatives’  of-  I 
fices.  I 

An  explanation  of  represents-  ^ 
tion  by  Nelson  Roberts  brought  | 
forth  a  series  of  questions  from  E 
the  study  team  organized  by  the  E 
Japan  Productivity  Center  in  t 
cooperation  with  the  Japan 
Newspaper  Editors  &  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

The  interrogation  began  with 
broad  inquiries  but  soon  got 
down  to  the  fundamentals  of  dis¬ 
counts,  commissions  and  credit. 

Communications  were  main¬ 
tained  by  two  interpreters  who 
alternated  in  speaking  into  a 
network  of  “little  United  Na¬ 
tions  sets”  carried  by  the  tour 
party  members. 

Subjects  under  observation  by 
the  party  include  circulation  as 
well  as  advertising.  Special  at¬ 
tention  is  being  paid  to  advertis¬ 
ing  ethics. 

"The  tour  leader  is  Katsujiro 
Hino,  Kahoku  Press. 

• 

PR  VP’s  Named 

A  former  Chicago  Tribune 
staffer,  Hibbard  Christian,  and 
a  former  freelance  magazine 
writer,  Clive  Howard,  were 
named  as  vicepresidents  of 
Young  &  Rubicam  Inc.  Both  will 
continue  to  work  in  the  publicity 
and  public  relations  department 
where  they  had  been  account 
executives. 
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. . .  good  mold 


A  good  mold— a  good  plate— a  clean,  sharp 
printing  job.  You  can  depend  on  Wood 
Flong  to  deliver  the  finest  quality  mats  to 
do  the  finest  quality  work  each  and  every 
time.  Clean,  well  defined,  deep  bowls  in  type 
matter— sharp,  distinct,  tone  definition.' 


Next  time  you  mold  your  Wood  mat  notice 
plenty  of  space  depth,  good  impression. 
These  are  only  two  of  the  many  reasons 
why  so  many  Wood  mats  are  used  so  ex¬ 
tensively  around  the  free  world.  Contact 
your  nearest  representative  today. 


One-pi*ce  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mof-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


HOOSICK  PALLS,  NEW  YORK 


N*w  York  Offioo:  6B1  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-2980 


SeRVIMO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


4DVERTIS1NG  SALES  CLINIC 

Sell  Medium  First, 
Advises  Media  Man 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
AdvrrtiKiiig  Manager,  ISetc  York  Vast 


“Newspapers  must  be  sold 
first  as  an  entity,”  according  to 
Herl>ert  D.  Maneloveg,  vice- 
president  and  media  director  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Oslx)rne,  Inc. 

“By  that  I  mean  today’s 
media  buyer  doesn’t  look  upon 
newsjjapers  as  a  national  jjack- 
age.  What  is  desperately  needtnl 
is  an  organization  such  as  News¬ 
paper  1  to  spell  out  how  news¬ 
papers  could  be  purchased  na¬ 
tionally,  regionally,  etc.,  and 
how  this  overall  purchase  can 
deliver  target  audiences  at  a 
ver>'  efficient  rate.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  fact  is  that  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  do  not  look  at  the 
larger  picture  but,  rather,  only 
worry  aliout  w'hether  they  are 
getting  the  schedule  in  their 
market  without  trying  to  figure 
out  how^  to  get  larger  schedules 
that  are  running  in  other  media 
throughout  the  country.” 

Mr.  Maneloveg’s  comment  w’as 
in  response  to  the  first  in  a 
series  of  queries  this  depart¬ 
ment  put  to  a  number  of  the 
nation’s  leading  agency  media 
directors.  The  sum’ey  was 
prompted  by  the  downward 
trend  in  newspaper  national  ad¬ 
vertising  for  10  years  cited  by 
Jack  Kent,  president  of  Ward- 
Griffith  Company  last  week’s 
“Advertising  Sales  Clinic.”  The 
following  questions  w’ere  asked: 

Four  Questions 

1)  What,  in  your  opinion, 
could  new'spaper  advertising 
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managers  and  representatives 
do  to  improve  the  caliWr  of 
newspaper  selling  on  the  na¬ 
tional  level? 

2)  Would  a  one-order /one- 
invoice  arrangement  by  the 
newspaper  industry  encourage 
your  agency  to  place  more  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  schedules? 

3)  Will  the  growing  use  of 
SpectaColor  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  incentive  for  national 
advertisers  to  use  newspapers? 

4)  Is  the  current  national  vs. 
local  rate  differential  really 
causing  new’spapers  to  lose  na¬ 
tional  schedules? 

Mr.  Maneloveg  does  not  lie- 
lieve  that  a  one-order,  one- 
invoice  arrangement  will  really 
encourage  his  agency  to  place 
more  newspaper  schedules.  He 
feels  that  the  much-discussed 
complexity  of  placing  new'spa- 
per  schedules  has  no  bearing  on 
the  matter.  He  showed  us  a 
statement  he  had  written  on  the 
subject  in  which  he  said: 

“If  the  newspaper  industry 
feels  that  the  paperwork  in¬ 
volved  in  buying  newspapers  is 
burdensome,  and  a  deterrent  to 
their  purchase,  they  should 
spend  a  day  in  the  media  de¬ 
partment  and  see  what  goes  into 
a  tv  spot  purchase!  Newspaper 
procedures  are  kids’  play  com¬ 
pared  to  tv. 

“First,  w'e  w'ork  with  reams  of 
non-standardized  material  that 
positions  the  availabilities  being 
submitted,  by  each  individual 
station.  This  w’e  must  do.  After 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

T*  kMf  Is  tsueh  with  fflarkstlss, 

aSTWtItlsi,  sshllthlsi  asS  srashls 
arts  In  Aastralla  rtaS 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PtMUhmd 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 

Corner  Butt  &  Cliidtll  SU.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


this  each  of  these  availabilities 
are  then  posted  for  analysis. 
Now  we  juggle,  analyze,  negoti¬ 
ate  and  print  out  the  actual  pur¬ 
chase.  Consequently  we  issue 
just  as  many  insertion  orders  as 
we  would  newspapers,  even 
greater  in  some  instances. 

“But  that’s  hardly  the  end. 
Now  we  must  wait  for  confirma¬ 
tions,  make  changes  on  a  day- 
by-day  basis  when  confirmations 
don’t  conform  with  what  was 
ordered,  accept  make-goods,  re¬ 
do  the  estimate,  contracts  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  This  last  phase  seldom 
happens  with  a  newspaper 
sch^ule,  and  it  not  only  raises 
havoc  with  the  media  buyer,  but 
does  a  superb  job  of  jamming 
up  the  accounting  system,  as 
w’ell.  But  regardless  of  the 
workload  we  still  buy  the 
medium,  and  buy  it  more  each 
year.” 

As  for  SpectaColor,  he  feels 
that  newspapers  have  something 
here.  “Logically  priced,”  he 
said,  “SpectaColor  should  make 
national  advertisers  use  news¬ 
papers  more  than  they'  have 
recently'.” 

Kale  DilTerenlial 

Speaking  of  jiricing,  Mr. 
Maneloveg  took  a  firm  stand  on 
the  question  of  the  national- 
local  rate  differential.  “I  most 
definitely  lielieve,”  he  said,  “that 
the  national  vs.  local  rate  causes 
new'spapers  to  lose  national 
schedules.”  Here  again  he  cited 
an  article  on  the  subject  which 
he  had  just  prepared: 

“Many  fine  publishing  groups 
have  lieen  cry'ing  to  me  lately 
that  national  advertising  in 
newspapers  is  falling  off  seri¬ 
ously.  Well,  in  most  cases  it’s 
a  bookkeeping  situation  that  has 
occurred.  If  I  can  find  a  w'ay 
to  place  national  advertising  at 
the  local  rate,  that  I’ll  do.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  a  media  de¬ 
partment  is  to  secure  the  best 
rate  for  the  client.  With  such 
a  disparity  between  general  and 
local  rates  my  department  (and 
all  media  departments.  I’m 
sure)  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  order  to  earn  that  more  ef¬ 
ficient  rate.  And  until  there  is 
a  more  equitable  pricing  balance 
for  all,  newspapers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  lose  business  .  .  .  We 
cost-conscious  advertisers  who 
complain  that  newspapers  are 
too  expensive  might  not  be  so 
firm  in  that  belief  if  we  were 
paying  the  rate  Macy’s,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  the  May'  Company 
and  Rich’s  were  paying.  When 
will  the  publishers  look  at  it 
that  way?  Newspapers  do,  in¬ 
deed,  belong  on  many  advertis¬ 
ing  schedules,  especially  when 
the  product  is  offering  news. 
Bring  the  general  rate  closer  to 
the  local  one  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  securing  that  de- 
serv'ed  linage.  Remember  your 
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own  motto,  friends,  ‘.\11  Busi¬ 
ness  is  Local’.” 

Views  of  other  media  direc¬ 
tors  on  the  above  queries  will  be 
presented  in  subse<mpnt  col¬ 
umns. 

• 

4-Page  Shoe  Section 
Available  to  Papers 

The  National  Shoe  Institute, 
composed  of  shoe  manufactur¬ 
ers,  shoe  retailers  and  shoe 
chain  stores,  has  made  ready 
for  distribution  this  month  a 
special  4-page  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement  which  can  l>e  used  to 
attract  retail  shoe  store  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  editorial  form,  the  news  in 
shoes  and  slippers  for  men,  for 
women  and  children  is  presented 
in  copy  and  in  25  photographs, 
covering  the  footwear  markets 
in  New  York,  New  England,  St. 
Louis  and  the  Midwest,  Miami 
and  California. 

Louis  Liebson,  chairman  of 
the  lx)ard  of  trastees  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shoe  Institute  .said  that 
some  600  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  used  the  whole  or  major 
parts  of  the  supplement  in  shoe 
sections  during  the  last  season.  |f 
He  estimated  that  $3,125,000  in 
local  retail  advertising  was 
spent  in  support  of  the  supple¬ 
ment. 

The  supplement  is  available  to 
newspapers  without  charge  as 
proofs,  mats  and  glossy  prints 
by  writing  to  the  Lynn  Farnol 
Group,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

• 

Spring  Men’s  Wear 
Ads  Feature  Color 

In  the  apparel  business  noth¬ 
ing  sells  like  color,  according  to 
the  Wool  Bureau,  Inc.,  United 
States  branch  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Wool  Secretariat. 

Backing  this  conviction,  the 
Bureau’s  spring  retail  program 
on  men’s  wear  will  be  a  series 
of  full-page  newspaper  color 
ads  featuring  all-wool  suits  with 
permanently  creased  trousers. 

Keyed  to  major  retailers,  the 
color  ads  will  be  either  ROP 
or  roto,  depending  on  the  store’s 
preference.  ROP  ads  are  in  two 
colors;  roto  in  four. 

The  men’s  wear  program  is 
planned  to  hit  in  March  and 
April  with  stress  on  lightweight 
and  all-wool  tropical  worsteds. 

Ad  Managers  Named 

Toronto 

R.  W.  Campbell,  director  of 
sales  of  the  Globe  and  Mail,  has 
announced  these  appointments: 
James  K.  Robertson,  advertising 
manager;  Norman  R.  Kirk,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager;  and 
Frank  A.  Grice,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 
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WHY  MORE  PUBLISHERS  COME  TO  GOSS 


Widest  choice  in  web  offset ... 
the  SUBURBAN  atone  in  30  arrangements 


Are  you  “hurting”  for  press  capacity 
and  flexibility  to  handle  advertising  lin¬ 
age  that  now  goes  to  competitors? 

One  of  the  Goss  suburban®  press 
arrangements  is  for  you.  It  can  grow  as 
you  grow.  You  can  begin  with  one  unit 
(4  pages),  and  expand  to  six  or  more 
units— in  line  or  stacked— with  upper 
units  for  additional  color! 

The  SUBURBAN  is  far  and  away  the 
world’s  most  popular  newspaper  web 
offset  press.  More  than  600  suburban 
units  are  now  on  edition  in  the  United 


States  alone,  with  many  more  abroad! 

Why  such  popularity?  The  suburban 
prints  spot  or  multicolor.  Photos,  type 
and  drawings  reproduce  with  the  clarity 
that  advertisers,  readers  and  commer¬ 
cial  customers  want.  Press  speed  puts 
more  hours  in  the  day  for  extra  revenue 
commercial  printing. 

Goss  financing  arrangements  can  make 
suburban  ownership  a  comfortable  and 
highly  profitable  venture.  To  get  infor¬ 
mation  in  depth  about  the  suburban, 
mail  the  coupon. 


OFFSET  AT  ITS  BEST  WITH  GOSS  FEATURES: 

Exact  plate  reproduction  .  .  .  printed 
image  and  plate  dimension  always  iden¬ 
tical.  Goss  true  rolling  reduces  plate 
wear  . . .  ends  dot  distortion  . . .  insures 
finest  pictorial  reproduction. 

Web  tension  automatically  maintained 
—helps  prevent  web  breaks,  paper  waste; 
helps  control  color  register. 

Vertical  Web  Travel— Shortest  web  lead 
possible  . . .  allows  total  access  for  press 
adjustments  while  running  . . .  permits 
plate  changing  and  blanket  washing 
without  disturbing  web. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60050 


Specialists  in  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Roto  presses 


lie!  A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 
I  The  leader  in  graphic  arts . . .  engineering,  service 
and  nnanufacturing...induslry-wide  and  world  wide 


The  Goss  Company,  Offset  Press  Division,  5601  West  31st  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60650 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  data  on  the  SUBURBAN.  We  now  print  (please  fill  in  numbers): 

Total  number  of  papers _ Total  circulation _ 

Weekly  issues _ Daily  issues _ 


Maximum  pages  per  issue:  Broadsheet. 
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Spot  color  used— maximum  number  of  color  pages  per  issue _ 

Present  printing  equipment  is _ 

Publishing  Company  Name _ 

Your  Name  and  Title _ 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


‘The  Welfare  Curtain’ 


Pierced  By 

By  Ray  Erwin 

THE  WASTED  AMERICANS:  Cost  of 

Our  Welfare  Dilemma.  By  Edfrar 

Hay,  Harper  &  Row.  Feb.  11.  izi 

paces.  $4.60. 

President  Johnson’s  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  ai^inst  poverty, 
focussing  the  searchlight  of  na¬ 
tional  scrutiny  on  public  wel¬ 
fare,  makes  this  book  of  immedi¬ 
ate  timeliness. 

In  a  challenging  chapter  on 
“The  Welfare  Curtain,”  the 
author  blames  indifferent  news¬ 
papermen  and  reticent  welfare 
workers  alike  for  failing  to  rend 
the  veil  so  the  public  clearly 
can  see  where  more  and  where 
less  money  is  needed  and  how 
well  it  is  expended. 

Simple  Onsorwliip 

“Occasionally,  confidentiality 
is  used  not  to  hide  the  failure  of 
the  welfare  recipient  from  pub¬ 
lic  view  but  rather  to  hide  the 
failure  of  a  welfare  depart¬ 
ment,”  charges  Edgar  May,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author. 
“All-purpose  confidentiality  of 
this  sort  is  simple  censorship 
and  is  contrary  to  the  public 
interest.” 

Mr.  May  wrote  editors  of  50 
major  newspapers  and  found 
only  a  few  have  social  welfare 
specialists  on  their  staffs.  The 
AP  and  UPI  use  a  local  bureau 
reporter  to  cover  national  con¬ 
ferences,  which  welfare  termin¬ 
ology  and  technicalities  make 
complex  and  difficult,  the  author 
reports.  Emma  Harrison  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  Eve  Ed- 
strom  of  the  Washington  Post 
are  credited  with  being  the  two 
best-known  journalistic  names 
in  the  welfare  field.  The  Post, 
he  believes,  probably  has  run 
more  probing  welfare  stories 
than  any  other  newspaper  in 
the  nation. 

Rosy  World 

The  city  editor  of  a  large 
Texas  newspaper  told  Mr.  May: 
“I  suppose  the  reason  any  expose 
of  the  situation  is  frowned  on, 
or  considered  unnewsworthy,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  think 
we’re  living  in  a  rosy  world  and 
prefer  to  act  like  the  ostrich 
and  bury  our  heads  in  the  sand 
and  let  the  public  welfare  prob¬ 
lem  fade  away.” 

The  curtain  of  quiet  obscures 
the  difficulties  and  prevents  solu¬ 
tions,  Mr,  May  contends,  after 
years  of  study  both  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  and  a  welfare  worker. 
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Reporter 


Edgar  May 


In  the  federal  level,  Mr.  May 
notes  a  great  improvement  in 
public  information  since  1962, 
when  Mrs.  Ellen  G.  MacQuarrie, 
a  highly  skilled  social  welfare 
reporter  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  became  Public 
Information  officer  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Family  Services  and 
organized  an  orderly  news  policy 
and  public  relations  program. 

Meet  Mr.  May 

Edgar  May  was  bom  in 
Switzerland  in  1929,  came  to 
New  York  as  a  boy,  attended 
Columbia  University  Night 
School  for  three  years  while 
working  as  a  file  clerk  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  earned  his 
B.S.,  summa  cum  laude  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University. 

He  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Bellows  Falls  (Vt.)  Times  and 
Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel  and 
then  joined  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News.  He  won  a  1961 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  local  report¬ 
ing  and  many  lesser  awards  for 
a  14-part  public  welfare  series, 
“Our  Costly  Dilemma,”  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  He  got 
a  job  as  a  welfare  worker  with¬ 
out  disclosing  his  newspaper  con¬ 
nections  to  obtain  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  May  ex¬ 
presses  gratitude  to  Editor  Al¬ 
fred  H.  Kirchofer  and  Man- 
agring  Editor  Paul  E.  Neville  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  for 
originally  approving  an  unortho¬ 
dox  approach  to  the  problem 
and  for  generous  time  allowed 
for  its  investigation. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 

The  “PR  Blue  Book  (Second 
Edition)  1964”  with  6,000  indi¬ 
vidual  listings  has  just  been 
published  (PR  Publishing  Co., 
Meriden,  N.  H.  $30).  Robert  L. 
Barbour  is  editor-in-chief,  Ed¬ 
win  C.  Mead  is  editor  and  Louise 
Sawyer  is  editorial  associate. 
Their  original  research  invoh'ed 
mailing  25,000  letters  and  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  Essential  facts  are 
given  about  all  known  public 
relations  counselors  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada. 

“Who’s  Who  in  Steel  and 
Metals”  (410  pages.  Atlas  Pub¬ 
lishing,  130  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  36)  gives  complete  data  on 
steel  and  metal  producers, 
manufacturers  and  fabricators. 
The  publishers  of  the  book  have 
published  the  Daily  Metal  Re¬ 
porter,  Mines  Register  and  other 
metal  publications  for  more  than 
50  years. 

A  comprehensive  and  useful 
text  is  “Cases  In  Advertising 
Management”  (McGraw-Hill. 
426  pages.  $7.95)  by  three  pro¬ 
fessors  of  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  Harper  W.  Boyd  Jr.,  Vern¬ 
on  Fryberger,  Ralph  L.  West- 
fall.  The  role  of  advertising  in 
the  marketing  program  is  fully 
covered. 

The  10th  edition  of  “Hillsway: 
America’s  only  where  to  go,  stop, 
eat,  play  and  shop  travel  guide” 
(By  Roland  L.  Hill.  Hillsway, 
Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  517,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.  Paperback.  Illustrated. 
510  pages.  $2.95)  is  off  the  press. 
It’s  a  compilation  of  8,500  places 
recommended  by  the  author,  who 
has  traveled  over  2,000,000  miles 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Thirty  leading  authorities 
trace  development  of  advertising 
typography  up  to  the  present  in 
a  new  book,  ‘“rypographic  Direc¬ 
tions”  (Art  Directions  Book  Co., 
19  W.  44th  St.,  New  York  36. 
Large  format.  Illustrated.  279 
pages.  $12.50).  It  is  Volume  4 
in  Art  Direction  Magazine's  an¬ 
nual  series  of  commercial  gra¬ 
phic  art  books  under  the  banner, 
“Advertising  Directions — Trends 
in  Visual  Advertising.”  The 
new  volume  was  edited  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Gottschall,  editor  of  Art 
Direction  Magazine.  Each  chap¬ 
ter  is  written  by  an  authority  in 
one  of  the  major  areas  of  adver¬ 
tising  typography. 

Walter  Kerr,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  drama  critic,  re¬ 
ceived  the  1963  George  Jean 


Nathan  Drama  Critici.-m  Award 
($4,000)  for  his  Wk,  “The 
Theater  In  Spite  Itself’ 
(Simon  and  Schuster.  ^'5),  pub¬ 
lished  last  June.  Th.  ‘,ook  is  a 
collection  of  Mr.  Kin’s  first- 
night  reviews,  Sund.nv  pieces 
and  magazine  articl:  of  the 
last  few  years. 

Martha  Smith,  fi  imerly  a 
book  reviewer  for  the  Hartsdale 
(N.  Y.)  News  and  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  is  writing 
two  book  review  coiumns  a 
week  for  nine  daily  newspapers 
of  Westchester  County  Publish¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

“The  Sunday  Best  of  B.  C.,” 
by  Johnny  Hart,  was  pu^ 
lished  Feb.  3  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  The  book  continues  the 
adventures  of  the  cave-dwellers 
of  Mr.  Hart’s  Publishers  News¬ 
paper  S>Tidicate  comic  strip. 

“Food  and  Your  Health,”  by 
Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stare,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Nu¬ 
trition  at  the  Harv’ard  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Public  Health,  and 
syndicated  newspaper  columnist, 
will  be  published  by  Doubleday 
next  Fall. 

Criticism  of  military  leaders 
is  given  by  a  Washington  news¬ 
paperman,  Tristram  Coffin,  in 
“The  Passion  of  the  Hawks: 
Militarism  in  Modem  America” 
(Macmillan.  Jan.  20.  $5.95). 

Van  Allen  Bradley,  literary 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  selected  “Success  Story: 
The  Life  and  Times  of  S.  S. 
McClure”  (By  Peter  Lyon. 
Scribner.  $7.50)  as  1963’s  best 
nonfiction  book.  Mr.  McClure 
founded  the  McClure  Newspaper 
SjTidicate  and  McClure’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  For  review  see  E&P,  Sept. 
21,  page  38. 

A1  Capp,  creator  of  the  “L’il 
Abner”  comic  strip,  is  writing 
his  autobiography,  which  will  be 
published  by  Random  House  at 
an  unannounced  future  date. 
Capp,  son  of  an  amateur  car¬ 
toonist,  began  to  draw  at  the  age 
of  nine  while  recuperating  from 
an  accident  which  cost  him  his 
left  leg.  He  decided  to  become  a 
cartoonist  in  his  mid-teens;  a 
Summer  spent  in  the  “L’il  Ab¬ 
ner”  country  of  West  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  planted  the  idea 
for  the  cartoon  characters  he 
was  to  make  famous  in  more 
than  850  newspapers  throughout 
the  world.  Incidentally,  Beacon 
Press,  Boston,  on  Feb.  26  pub¬ 
lishes  “From  Dogpatch  to  Slolv 
bovia:  The  ‘Gasp’  World  of  ‘L’il 
Abner,”  seven  sequences  selec^ 
by  Prof.  David  Manning  White, 
Boston  University  School  of 
Journalism. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  8,  1964 


A  ’VIESSAGE  FOR  PARENTS  — ABOUT  RESPONSIBILITY... 


To  enjoy  good  health,  children  must  learn  to 
eat  right-and  parents  must  set  the  examples 


IN  MOST  FAMILIES,  what,  as  well  as  how,  children  eat  is 
determined  largely  by  the  food  habits  and  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  parents.  Basic  food  habits  are  usually  estab¬ 
lished  by  tbe  time  tbe  child  enters  school,  and  these 
patterns  for  eating  will  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
measure  of  good  health  and  happiness  the  individual 
achieves  as  a  child,  as  a  teen-ager,  and  as  an  adult. 

Bating  right — or  following  good  nutrition  practices — is 
one  of  the  important  ingredients  in  building  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  healthy  body  from  infancy  through  old  age.  How 
well  young  bodies  are  built  and  how  well  they  are  main¬ 
tained  through  later  years  depends,  to  a  very  high  degree, 
upon  eating  the  right  foods — right  in  both  variety  and 
quantity. 

Far  too  many  parents  either  do  not  realize  or  overlook 
the  damage  that  can  occur  when  children  do  not  learn 
good  eating  habits.  Some  children  do  not  achieve  all  that 
they  might  in  school  and  in  other  activities  simply  because 
their  bodies  are  not  properly  nourished,  and  this  happens 
in  high  income  homes  as  well  as  in  low  income  homes. 

CHILDREN  NEED  FIRM  POOD  OUIDANCE 

The  same  parents  who  will  spare  no  effort  nor  expense  to 
give  their  children  the  very  best  possible  start  in  life  often¬ 
times  neglect  some  of  the  most  basic  needs  of  childhood. 
Parents  will  gladly  pay  for  swimming  and  dancing  lessons, 
to  have  crooked  teeth  straightened,  to  provide  the  child 
with  an  abundance  of  stylish  clothing,  to  have  immuniza¬ 
tion  cigainst  measles  and  smallpox  and  other  diseases. 
Parents  usually  want  to  do  everything  anyone  suggests  to 
help  their  children,  but  all  too  often  they  overlook  the 
very  basic  responsibility  of  teaching  their  children  to  eat 
right.  And  in  this  failure  they  may  be  depriving  their 
children  of  much  of  the  good  life  they  want  the  children 
to  enjoy. 

Some  people  believe  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  set 
a  variety  of  foods  before  the  children  at  rneaJtime  and 
let  the  children  select  what  they  want.  This  theory  that 
children  will  eat  what  their  bodies  require  is  discounted 
these  days,  and  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
children  must  be  taught,  with  a  measure  of  parental  firm¬ 
ness,  to  eat  the  right  foods. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  eating  food  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  satisfying  nutritional  requirements,  for  the  oc¬ 
casions  when  food  is  consumed  often  take  on  important 
social  and  psychological  meanings.  Mealtime  can  be  a 
very  pleasant  occasion,  and  thereby  encourage  the  young 
to  cat  what  has  been  prepared  for  them.  Or  tbe  meal  may 
be  a  period  of  family  discord,  which  makes  the  eating  of 
food  much  less  pleasant  and  associates  the  food  with  un¬ 
happy  memories. 

ADOPT  AND  FOLLOW  A  DEFINITE 
FAMILY  POOD  PLAN 

Since  children  do  learn  most  of  their  basic  food  habits 
at  the  family  table,  it  is  extremely  important  for  parents 
to  keep  in  mind  that  the  most  effective  way  to  teach  the 
young  is  to  set  a  good  example  for  them  to  follow.  Parents 
who  cat  right,  who  follow  the  very  simple  rules  for  con¬ 
suming  a  well  balanced  diet,  will  find  it  much  easier  to 
convince  their  children  to  eat  right. 


The  Daily  f’ood  Guide  which  nutritionists  have  devel¬ 
oped  should  he  important  in  meal  planning  in  every  home, 
and  the  whole  family  should  be  alert  to  the  Guide  so  that 
meals  and  snacks  eaten  away  from  home  are  considered 
part  of  the  daily  food  plan.  The  Guide  is  easy  to  follow 
and  allows  for  very  enjoyable  eating.  It  suggests  selecting 
foods  from  four  major  groups: 

Milk  and  Dairy  Foods:  (!lhildren  and  teen-agers  should 
have  at  least  three  glasses  of  milk  each  day  (or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  in  such  dairy  foods  as  cheese  and  ice  cream).  Adults 
should  have  at  least  two  glasses  of  milk  each  day.  Milk  is 
an  important  source  of  essential  food  nutrients  required 
by  all  ages. 

For  example,  two  eight-ounce  glasses  of  milk  provide 
for  an  adult  man  25%  (»f  his  daily  protein  needs  (and  this 
is  very  high  quality  protein);  71%  of  the  calcium  (which 
adults  need  to  keep  bones  strong  even  after  growth  stops, 
as  well  as  for  other  vital  processes) ;  15%  of  the  vitamin  A 
(which,  among  other  things,  helps  to  keep  mucous  mem¬ 
branes  healthy  and  resistant  to  infection);  46%  of  the 
riboflavin  (which  aids  cells  in  using  oxygen  and  which 
helps  keep  the  tongue,  lips,  and  skin  healthy);  10-12%  of 
the  thiamine  (which  helps  keep  the  nervous  system  healthy 
and  prevent  irritability);  10-13%  of  the  calories  (which 
are  essential,  of  course,  and  become  undesirable  only 
when  we  consume  too  many!). 

Percentages  for  an  adult  woman  are  slightly  higher  in 
each  case  because  the  adult  female  has  lower  nutrient  re¬ 
quirements  than  the  man.  but  two  glasses  of  whole  milk 
still  provide  only  14-18%  of  the  daily  calorie  needs  for 
an  adult  woman.  Calories  in  milk  are  often  called  "armored 
calories”  because  they  provide  so  many  essential  food 
nutrients,  unlike  some  foods  with  "naked  calories”  that 
add  no  other  nutrients. 

Meat,  Fish,  Poultry,  Eggs:  Two  or  more  servings  each 
day  from  this  food  group  provide  additional  high  quality 
protein,  iron,  thiamine,  riboflavin,  and  niacin. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits:  Four  or  more  servings  help  as¬ 
sure  adequate  intake  of  vitamins  and  minerals.  Selections 
should  include  a  citrus  fruit  or  vegetable  rich  in  vitamin  C 
and  a  dark-green  or  deep-yellow  vegetable  rich  in  vitamin  A. 
To  encourage  children  to  learn  to  eat  fruits  and  vegetables, 
try  the  many  varieties  available. 

Breads  and  Cereals:  Four  or  more  servings  each  day 
from  this  group  provide  protein,  iron,  B-vitamins,  and 
calories. 

Following  the  Daily  Food  Guide  is  easy.  Foods  may 
be  selected  to  satisfy  a  wide  variety  of  tastes,  and  eating 
can  be  an  enjoyable  occasion  for  all.  The  Guide  is  good 
insurance  that  the  whole  family  will  be  eating  right.  For 
your  free  copy  of  family  feeding  for  fitness  and  fun, 
which  includes  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Food  Guide,  write  to 
the  Public  Information  Department,  American  Dairy 
Association,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

amencan  dairy  association 


TOU-75-5  for  Intertype  Monarch  with  Keyboard 


TOU-75-1  for  Intertype  Monarch 


TOU-14  for  Intertype  High  Speed 


TOU-75-3  for  Linotype  Elektron 


TOU-11  for  Linotype  Comet 


When  it  comes  to  measuring  production— it’s  type  in  the 
galley  that  counts.  True,  any  automatic  typesetting  unit 
will  achieve  maximum  output  at  times.  But,  sustaining 
maximum  output  is  quite  another  story.  That  depends 
on  the  mechanical  compatibility  and  easy  maintenance 
of  your  operating  unit  and  your  machine. 


ADVANTAGES  OF 
MECHANICAL  COMPATIBILITY 


Take  Fairchild  TTS*  Operating  Units.  TTS  Units  are 
mechanical— just  like  every  linecasting  machine  on  the 
market  today.  Installed,  a  compact  TTS  unit  becomes 
an  integral  part  of  your  machine  (it  occupies  no  floor 
space!)  A  TTS  unit  assures  complete  linkage,  all  the 
way  from  positive  tape  reading  by  sensing  pins  through 
each  machine  function  to  final  delivery  of  the  finished 
slug.  And  your  composing  room  personnel  can  easily 
maintain  all  TTS  operating  units.  All  maintenance  parts 
are  identical  with  original  parts— actually  made  from  the 
same  tools  and  dies.  All  adjustments  are  tangible,  visible, 
and  easily  understood  without  electronic  test  equipment. 

For  type  production  that  counts— for  high-speed,  full- 
capacity  linecasting,  specify  Fairchild  TTS  Operating 
Units,  performance-proven  in  thousands  of  composing 
rooms  all  over  the  world  for  over  thirty  years. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES;  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
OVERSEAS:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  EN  INSTRUMENTEN  MU.,  N.V.  AMSTERDAM 

•There  are  four  basic  types  of  TTS  Operating  Units  for  ail  makes 
and  most  modeis  of  iinecasting  machines.  Get  the  whole  story  on 
the  complete  TTS  system.  Mail  this  coupon  today! 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT,  Dept  TTS-25 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,*LI.,  N.Y. 

□  F^ease  send  me  complete  information  on  Teletypesetter. 

□  Please  have  a  Teletypesetter  Production  Engineer  call  on  me. 

Name _ 


Company - 
Address  _ 
City _ 


.Zone- 


-  State- 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Higher  Than  Display? 
What  About  Results? 


By  b  arren  Perry 

CAM,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


Are  your  classified  rates 
higher  than  your  display  rates? 

In  a  list  of  1,417  newspapers, 
1,255  were  found  to  have  clas¬ 
sified  rates  higher  than  display 
rates  in  1962. 

Gerald  G.  Griffin,  president  of 
B.  K.  Davis  &  Bro.,  Philadelphia 
agency,  called  attention  to  this 
situation  in  a  talk  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Southern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  at  Greenville,  S.  C. 

“Many  newspapers,  perhaps 
unknowingly  if  not  unwittingly, 
have  made  display  ads  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  classified  adver¬ 
tising,”  Mr.  Griffin  said  in  com¬ 
menting  on  these  facts  derived 
from  the  rate  listings  of  news¬ 
papers  : 

1,255  newspapers  had  classi¬ 
fied  rates  higher  than 
display  rates 

57  showed  display  rates 
higher  than  classified 
57  showed  same  rates  for 
R.O.P.  display  and  clas¬ 
sified 

565  showed  same  form  of 
classified  display  rates 
23  showed  specific  rates  for 
help  wanted 


run  a  display  and/or  classified 
recruitment  program  in  a  given 
group  of  newspapers.  We  took 
one  of  our  own  current  display 
help  wanted  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  appearing  in  55  newspapers 
with  v’arj’ing  circulation  cover¬ 
age.  These  are  the  facts:  55 
display  ads  of  380  lines  each 
cost  only  $5,561.88  —  actually 
$2,425.72  less  than  55  classified 
help  wanted  ads  of  380  lines 
each  costing  $7,987.60.” 

“Although  we  have  no  com¬ 
parison  on  results  which  could 
have  been  obtained  from  the 
classified  schedule,”  he  said,  “we 
do  know  that  the  one  weekday 
display  insertion  (Monday,  May 
21)  produced  more  than  488  cou¬ 
pon  replies  at  a  cost  of  $11.39 
per  inquiry.” 

Better  Re$pan»ie 

(This  writer  recalls  a  recent 
comparison  involving  a  large 
national  business  equipment 
company  seeking  an  administra¬ 
tive  type  sales  representative.  A 
90-line  display  type  blind  num¬ 
ber  ad  was  inserted  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  help  wanted  columns.  The 


The  (ktmbined  Rate  Per  Agate  Line 


Display 

Daily  .  $272.60 

Sunday  .  $167.91 

Interestingly,  however,  Mr. 
Griffin’s  study  of  the  10  leading 
classified  media  revealed  that 
display  rates  were  8.3%  higher 
daily  and  11.8%  higher  Sunday 
than  classified  rates. 

“With  such  marked  differences 
l>etween  classified  and  display 
rates  an  established  fact,”  Mr. 
Griffin  continued,  “we  checked  to 
see  how  much  it  would  cost  to 


Classified  Difference 

$500.52  $227.92  or  83% 

$225.33  $  57.42  or  34% 

identical  ad,  except  for  the  blind 
box  number,  w'as  inserted  in  the 
new’spaper’s  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  section  for  publication  the 
same  day.  The  classified  ad  out- 
drew  the  R.O.P.  ad  17  to  1.  The 
advertiser  volunteered  that  his 
responses  from  classified  were 
of  high  caliber  and  he  hired  the 
man  he  wanted  the  third  day — 
all  of  which  suggests  the  wisdom 


The  word  lor  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  is.. .WOOD 

^  New  Standard  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Special  Autoplate 

^  New  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Supermatic  Autoplate 
^  Tensionplate  Heavy  Duty  Pony  ^  Tensionplate  Supermatic 
^  Tensionplate  Automiller 
^  Plate  Pre-Registering  Machine 


WOOD 


lAll  newspaper 
lllll  machinery 

PUI#  CORPORATION 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


of  fishing  where  fishing  is  best.) 

Mr.  Griffin  concluded  his  re¬ 
marks  by  urging  CAMs  to  give 
special  thought  and  study  to  all 
rate  structures  which  are  set 
up  to  facilitate  long  range  plan¬ 
ning  for  selling  classified  sched¬ 
ules  nationally. 

“All  national  classified  agen¬ 
cies  want  to  help  you  sell  more 
classified,”  he  said.  “We  can 
only  help  you  do  a  better  job  if 
you  will  organize  your  efforts  to 
give  us  (1)  more  uniform  and 
complete  classified  listings  and 
(2)  give  specific  market  data  of 
interest  to  potential  national 
classified  advertisers.” 

Burton  P.  Schwarz,  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press  Register,  takes 
ov'er  as  president  of  SCAMA 
from  William  Backvold,  Florence 
(Ala.)  Times.  Thomas  Meredith, 
Waco  (Tex.)  News  Tribune,  was 
elected  first  vicepresident;  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Gardner,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer  Times,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  and  W.  P. 
Hall,  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News- 
Piedmont,  secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  * 

‘SENIOR  SALESMEN’ 

Seven  retired  men,  all  with 
long  careers  in  business,  have 
taken  on  the  assignment  of  han¬ 
dling  classified  advertising  for 
the  Miami  Herald  in  areas  out¬ 
side  the  City  Zone. 

“It  is  our  feeling  that  in  each 
area  of  Florida  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  business  that  is 
not  local  but  of  interest  to  the 
w’hole  Florida  area,”  said  CAM 
Hal  McOsker,  announcing  the 
added  scope  of  his  operation. 

“We  chose  retirees  to  repre¬ 
sent  us  because  they  not  only 
have  the  years  of  accumulated 
business  experience  to  be  reli¬ 
able,  they  also  have  boundless 
enthusiasm  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  what  amounts  to  a  new 
career,”  Mr.  McOsker  said. 

Throughout  their  training  the 
new'  state  staff  showed  imagina¬ 
tion,  vigor  and  drive,  more  so 
than  any  single  group  in  his 
experience. 

Three  former  newspapermen 
are  among  them.  They  are  Clar¬ 
ence  Yeager,  Elmer  E.  Steeves 
and  Winston  L.  Clark. 

Mr.  Yeager  was  CAM  for  the 
Jacksonville  Journal  for  37 
years;  Mr.  Steeves  was  with  the 
Boston  Post  for  30  years  and 
Mr.  Clark  worked  for  the  Miami 
News,  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
the  Tennessean  before  going  into 
the  advertising  business  in  New 
York. 

The  others  are  Asa  E.  Slay¬ 
ton,  a  former  insurance  man; 
Norman  T.  Balone,  a  transpor¬ 
tation  specialist;  Clarence  E. 
Aldridge,  a  rubber  company  ex¬ 
ecutive,  and  James  D.  Kysor, 
former  exceutive  with  Campbell- 
Ew’ald  and  Foote  Cone  and 
Belding  ad  agencies. 
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PRIVATE  PAR  I  Y  vDS 

On  March  10,  ..063,  th# 

Seattle  Times  opened  all  classi¬ 
fications  to  screened  light  dis¬ 
play  type  advertising  in  units 
of  two  columns  by  five  inches  or 
larger.  The  first  section  contain¬ 
ing  classified  display  in  classi¬ 
fication  contained  64.050  lines 
and  5,112  ads,  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  over  a  normal  Sunday. 

At  the  completion  of  the  first 
10  months’  operation,  the  Times 
enjoys  a  substantial  increase  in 
classified  linage  and  number  of 
advertisements,  indicating  that 
the  use  of  display  type  adver¬ 
tising  in  classification  has  en¬ 
hanced,  rather  than  hurt,  the 
private  party  advertising.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  the  number  of  t  ransient 
billings  was  up  11.5%  for  1968 
over  1962  and  exceeded  the  best 
previous  year  of  1947,  when 
shortages  were  prevalent  and  the 
public  was  using  classified  on  a 
very  wide  scale,  CAM  Les  Jen¬ 
kins  reports. 

*  *  * 

BETTY  IN  PHIIJ.Y 

The  appointment  of  Betty  Rol- 
lison  as  Classified  Telephone 
Room  Supervisor  at  the  Philor 
delphia  Inquirer  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  CAM  Joseph  A 
Smith.  Miss  Rollison’s  career  in 
telephone  sales  dates  back  to 
1940  at  the  Washington  Dculf 
News.  In  1941,  she  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  writh  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun.  There  she  planned, 
organized  and  readied  the  phone 
room  facility  and  direct^  its 
operation  from  the  first  day  of 
the  Sun’s  publication  on  Dec.  4, 
1941. 

In  1958,  Miss  Rollison  was 
named  assistant  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Timet 
and  continued  in  that  position 
following  the  merger  with  the 
Daily  News.  She  resigned  in 
December  1962  to  free-lance  as 
a  classified  consultant,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  phone  room  operation. 
*  *  * 

NORTHEAST  OFFICERS 

Wyman  Rice,  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Northeast  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers’  Association. 
About  50  members  attended  the 
annual  meeting  in  New  York. 
Arthur  Kenniston  Jr.,  Portland, 
Me.,  was  elected  vicepresident, 
and  Jim  Boland,  Kitchener,  Ont, 
secretary-treasurer. 

• 

Golf  Edition 

Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

A  20-page  tabloid  edition  was 
issued  by  the  Riverside  Daik 
Enterprise  in  connection  with 
the  fifth  annual  Palm  Springs 
Golf  Classic,  which  closed  Feh 
2.  A  golfer  drawing  featured 
the  green  cover  and  heavy  art 
included  President  Eisenhower, 
who  gave  the  awards. 
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. . .  promoted  in  1964  in  two  big 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  COLOR  ISSUES 

that  tell  and  sell! 


Again  in  1964 


IMPORTANT  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
ISSUES  ON  COLOR  IN  NEWSPAPERS 


*  The  primary  source  of  information  on  COLOR 
for  newspapers^  advertisers  and  agencies. 

*  The  focal  point  for  industry  color  promotions, 

*  Your  outstanding  advertising  medium  for 
building  color  linage.., color  equipment  sales! 


Excitement,  effectiveness  and  enthusiasm  have  been  the  keys  to  the 
sensational  growth  of  newspaper  color  linage  since  E&P’s  first  Color  Issue  in 
1957.  Seven  years  of  continued  publication  of  color  information  has  provided 
advertisers,  agencies  and  newspapers  with  a  complete  record  of  growth, 
technical  development,  and  continuing  effectiveness.  Linage  figures  are  double 
those  reported  in  the  first  E&P  Color  Issue.  The  number  of  papers  able  to 
handle  color  has  grown  too,  by  leaps  and  bounds.  85%  of  total  U.S.  newspaper 
circulation  can  be  reached  by  color  advertisers. 

E&P  is  confident  that  it  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  growth  of  color. 
With  special  augmented  circulation  of  its  color  issues  to  key  color  advertisers 
and  creative,  production  and  media  executives  at  leading  agencies,  E&P  has 
provided  a  fountainhead  of  facts  about  color  in  newspapers. 


The  continued  color  advertising  promotion  of  newspapers  and  firms  affiliated 
with  the  industry  has  helped  make  this  continued  promotion  of  COLOR  effective. 


Be  sure  to  reserve  your  space  early— in  the  1964  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
COLOR  ISSUES. 


New  for 
1964... 


COVERAGE  OF  SPECTACOLOR,  HIFI,  OFFSET, 
COMIC  SECTIONS,SUPPLEMENTS...plu$  new 
color  developments  and  printing  processes. 


? 


Here's  the  lineup  of  COLOR  editorial  content 
for  1964  EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  COLOR  /SSUES . . . 
providing  the  sales  climate  that  will  make 
your  advertising  copy  more  effective  than  ever! 


SPRING  COLOR  ISSUE  •  MARCH  28,  1964 

Deadline  for  reservations:  March  6  •  Copy  or  plate  deadline:  March  13 

Exclusive  features,  latest  data  on  linage,  availability  and  growth,  plus  color 
accented  editorial  content ...  an  outstanding  climate  for  your  1964  color 
promotion. 


NEWSPAPERS  OFFERING  COLOR  .  .  . 

with  number  of  colors  available,  rates, 
deadlines,  mechanical  and  other  data. 

1963  COLOR  LINAGE  for  all  color  news¬ 
papers,  as  compiled  by  Media  Records 
and  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  25  COLOR  ADVERTISERS,  with 
linage  growth,  and  statistics  since  1956. 

COLOR  ADVERTISERS  .  .  .  list  of  key 
color  users  among  national  and  retail 
accounts,  with  1963  linage,  by  classifi¬ 
cation,  showing  number  of  markets  and 
newspapers  used. 


COLOR  GROWTH  ...  a  5-year  growth 
story  of  major  general,  automotive  and 
retail  advertisers. 

COLOR  VS.  BLACK-AND-WHITE  ...  a 

graphic  comparison  of  growth  since 
1951. 

1963  COLOR  CASE  HISTORIES  .  .  .  suc¬ 
cess  stories  of  advertising  effectiveness 
from  color  users. 

EDITORIAL  COLOR  .  .  .  Growing  use  of 
color  in  photography  and  art  for  news 
and  features. 


FALL  COLOR  AWARDS  ISSUE.SEPT.  26,  1964 

Deadline  for  reservations:  Sept.  10  •  Copy  or  plate  deadline:  Sept.  17 

A  showcase  edition  for  your  promotion  of  color  quality  or  volume,  set  in  the 
editorial  context  of  case  histories  of  award-winning  ads. 


•  AWARDS  AND  COMPETITIONS  STIMU¬ 
LATE  QUALITY  .  .  .  detailed  report  on 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  color  awards  com¬ 
petitions,  and  what  they  do  to  promote 
color  in  newspapers. 

•  ANALYSIS  OF  PRIZE  WINNERS  .  .  . 

Stories  on  the  winning  color  ads,  how 
they  were  prepared  and  printed,  and  the 
components  of  a  prize-winner. 

•  COLOR  TECHNOLOGY  ...  a  report  on 
progress  and  development  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  field  instrumental  in  the  growth  of 
color. 


•  COLOR  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE  ...  a 

rundown  on  how  color  has  helped  move 
appropriations  into  the  newspaper  camp. 

•  COLOR:  PAST  AND  PROLOGUE  ...  a  re 

view  of  color’s  progress,  with  a  tally  of 
statistics  and  developments  since  E&P’s 
last  color  issue— plus  the  outlook  for  the 
future. 

•  COLOR  THAT  SELLS  ...  a  recap  of  tes¬ 
timonials  from  advertisers  who  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  plus-power  of  newspaper 
color. 


To  sell  more  color  advertising  in  1964 . . . 


Tell  your  COLOR  story  in  the 
exclusive,  sales-compelling 
editorial  climate  of 
Editor  &  Publisher 
Color  Issues 


ADVERTISING  RATES: 

Black-and-white:  Full  page,  $595;  half-page,  $345;  quarter-page,  $204; 
eighth-page,  $122;  sixteenth-page,  $75  ...  or  your  regular  E&P  contract 
rates  apply. 


Color:  $148  extra  for  each  color  page  (standard  colors);  $50  extra  for  facing 
page  in  same  color.  $30  extra  per  page,  per  color,  for  special  match  colors. 


Reserve  your  space  now  for  these  important  issues! 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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For  high  melting  efficiency 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star 


The  asterisk  (*)  is  the  commonest  of  the  devices 
for  leferring  the  reader  to  a  footnote;  its  misuse  in 
advertising  (referring,  often,  to  nothing,  and  deceit¬ 
fully  j)laced  to  attract  special  attention  to  the  word 
it  is  set  l)eside,  or  sometimes  referring  to  a  note  above 
the  text)  has  put  people  on  guard  when  they  encounter 
the  mark  in  such  surroundings. 

The  place  for  the  asterisk  (“little  star”)  is  after  the 
word  or  phrase  being  designated,  not  before,  as  is  some¬ 
times  thought.  It  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  foot¬ 
note.  Ai^terisk  is  often  mispronounced,  and  consequently 
misspelled,  asterik. 


Wayward  Words 


An  absurd  though  not  uncommon  confusion  exists 
between  oscillate  and  osculate.  Oscillate  means  flutter 
or  move  to  and  fro;  a  pendulum  oscillates.  Osculate 
means  to  kiss,  and  the  word  is  now  heavy  humor.  Read¬ 
ers  are  occasionally  amused  by  references  to  osculating 
fans. 


Permit  of,  as  in  “statements  that  permit  of  no  denial” 
is  accepted  usage,  but  it  has  a  fusty  sound,  and  may 
even  be  taken  for  an  affectation,  since  the  meaning  is 
not  touched  by  omitting  of.  “I  felt  my  job  was  too  de¬ 
manding  to  permit  [of]  other  involvements.” 


Qualified  expert  is  redundant;  an  unqualified  expert 
is  no  expert. 


It  is  not  true,  as  stylebook  superstition  would  have  it, 
that  only  lard  is  rendered.  Render  is  correct  in  the  sense 
of  sing  or  play  (“render  a  vocal  selection”)  but  it  is 
now  Ijoth  pretentious  and  quaint. 


What  is  seasonable  comes  at  the  right  time;  what  is 
seasonal  is  connected  with  a  season.  Snow  in  winter  is 
seasonable;  some  jobs  are  seasonal. 


Taunt  means  jeer  at  or  tease:  “The  losing  team  was 
taunted  by  the  students.”  Taut  means  stretched  tight: 
“The  clothesline  was  not  taut  enough.”  Taunt  is  some¬ 
times  misused  for  taut. 


Just  place  this  Kemp  Stereotype  Pot  in  position, 
connect  fuel  and  power  .  .  .  and  you  can  start 
loading  metal!  Kemp  immersion  heating  puts  all  the 
heat  where  the  metal  is  .  .  .  inside  the  pot.  You  get 
high  casting  rates,  uniform  metal  temperature  and 
rapid  heat  recovery  ...  at  low  operating  cost.  For 
more  information,  write  for  Bulletin  IE-10  to:  The 
C.  M.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  Glen  Burnie,  Md. 


In  order,  when  followed  by  an  infinitive  (“He  bought 
the  suit  in  order  to  impress  his  girl”)  can  usually  be 
omitted  without  loss.  The  same  is  true  of  so  as.  In 
order  that  should  not  displace  so,  so  that. 


Lift  in  the  sense  of  pick  up,  retain,  or  revoke  is  slangy, 
just  as  it  is  in  the  sense  of  steal.  It  does  not  serve  any 
purpose  that  is  not  met  as  well  or  better  by  standard 
expressions.  “The  new  French  premier  has  lifted  most 
of  his  predecessor’s  program.”  retained,  adopted,  kept. 
Here  lift  has  the  unhappy  suggestion  of  thievery.  “The 
TVA  has  lifted  the  license  of  a  luncheonette  operator 
who  refused  to  serve  Negroes.”  revoked. 


It  always  pays 

to  come  to 
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personal 


FAIRCHILD 

n  e  w  s 


MEN’S  WEAR’S  editor,  Walter  H. 
T.  Raymond,  along  with  his  associ¬ 
ate  <*ditor,  William  J.  lUlmann, 
acte<l  as  moderators  last  weekend  at 
Du  Pout’s  College/Career  Fashion 
Gtnferenee  at  Franconia,  N.H.  The 
three-and-a-half-<lay  conference  was 
held  for  a  group  of  college  students 
and  Junior  Chamher  of  (^>mmerce 
leaders  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  Covering  for  DAILY 
NEWS  REf-ORD  at  the  conference 
was  Mary  .Ann  Jung,  who  edits  the 
college  and  career  section. 


This  weekend.  Walter  Raymond 
flies  to  l^>s  Angeles  with  his  assci- 
ciate  editors.  William  Tlhnann  and 
Stan  tiellers.  where  all  three  will 
stage  a  series  of  fashion  |ires*-nta- 
tions  at  the  request  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Men’s  and  Roys’  Wear 
for  the  convention  of  the  National 
Assn,  of  Retail  Clothiers  and 
Furnishers.  From  there  Mr.  Ray¬ 
mond  will  visit  Portland  and  Seattle, 
with  a  dinner  meeting  scheduled 
in  the  latter  city  on  Feh.  18  with 
local  men's  wear  retailers. 


Mort  (iordon.  asscwiate  editor  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  has 
drawn  the  assignment  to  work  with 
the  Los  Angeles  news  bureau 
staffers  in  covering  the  Feh.  9-13 
meetings  (»f  the  .National  Assn,  of 
Retail  (^othiers  and  Furnishers  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel,  .'special  .NARCF 
issues  of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 
will  receive  bonus  distribution  each 
day  among  retailers  in  attendance. 


David  Codwin.  formerly  of  the 
Daily-Herald  in  Kileen.  Texas,  has 
joined  the  Houston  news  bureau  of 
Fain-hild  Publications.  He  will  re¬ 
port  for  HOME  FI  R.NISHINCS 
DAILA.  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD. 
FOOTWEAR  NEWS  and  DRlfi 
NEWS  WEEKLY. 


Owens 

Mynatt  Smith  Now 
Whittier  Piihlisher 

Whittier,  Calif. 

Mynatt  Smith  ha.s  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Whittier  Newff 
to  .succeed  Leo  E.  Owens,  who 
has  left  the  po.st  to  assume  the 
new  role  of  chairman  of  the 
Iward  of  Owens  W’hittier  Pul>- 
lishinK  Co. 

Mr.  Smith  has  lieen  associate 
publisher  since  the  News  was 
acquired  in  1954.  He  continues 
as  editor  of  the  News  and  three 
affiliated  weeklies. 

Mr.  Owens  also  is  chairman 
of  the  Ixjard  of  Owens  Publi¬ 
cations  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Ricintionil  Indvpendevt  and  the 
Concord  Dnily  Transcript  in 
California’s  Contra  Costa 
County.  He  has  lone:  held  an 
interest  in  Northwest  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc. 

♦  «  * 

William  Jones — from  nig'ht 
rewrite  to  assistant  to  education 
editor,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
Peter  Binzen  —  to  education 
editor  —  succeeding  Larry 
O’Roi'RKE,  now  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent. 

*  tif  * 

Mrs.  John  Hatfield,  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  of  the  Lebanon 

(Ore.)  Express  —  named  Linn 
County  “Lady  Citizen  of  the 
Year’’  by  the  county  Veterans’ 
Council. 

♦  *  * 

Ralph  Rose,  publisher,  Sil- 
verton  (Ore.)  Appeal  -  Tribune 
—  elected  president  of  Silver- 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Smith 


Jtdm  j.  Green  is  a  new  correspond-  j 
ent  for  Fairchild  .News  .Service  in 
Lansing.  Mich.  He  is  also  a  meml>er  I 
of  the  Lansing  State  Journal  news  j 
staff.  A1  Lewis  has  been  appointed  ! 
to  represent  ELEfJTRONlC  .NEW'S  i 
and  METALWORKING  NEW  S  in 
Connecticut,  with  head(|uaiters  in 
Wallingford. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
PubliflMrs  at 

Daily  Naw>  KKord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily,  1 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Woar  Eloctronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diroctorios. 
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If  a  Change  of  Jobs 
Is  in  Your  Flans 

DON'T  WAIT  TILL 
YOU'RE  TOO  OLD! 

Most  of  the  orders  we  get  from 
employers  specify  to  age  32  or 
35,  occasionally  to  40  or  45.  If 
a  change  is  indicated  for  you, 
don’t  wait  too  long  to  find  it. 

Karl  Nations 

CADILLAC  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

29  E.  Madison  Bldg.,  Chicago  2,  III. 
FlnoncJal  6-94M 

*‘Where  More  Executives  Find 
Their  Positions  Than  Anywhere 
Else  in  The  World.” 


Dayton  Turner,  formerly 
with  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 

—  to  .sports  editor,  La  Grande 
(Ore.)  Observer. 

♦  *  ♦ 

H.  A.  (Rtai)  Hurd,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Pendleton  East  Oregonian 

—  to  copy  editor,  Salem  (Ore.) 
C  a  p  it  al  Journal,  succeeding 
James  A.  Fi.uyNiGAN  —  to  v'alley 
editor.  William  Bebout,  valley 
desk  —  to  general  assignment. 

«  «  « 

Willard  R.  Ward,  La  Granxle 
(Ore.)  Observer  reporter  —  to 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman’s  sports 
department,  replacing  Ron 
Blankenbaker  —  to  general  as¬ 
signment. 

*  «  ♦ 

Judith  Edsall,  news  editor, 
Lebanon  (Ore.)  Express  for  the 
past  three  years  —  to  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Sun  news  staff. 

♦  *  « 

Albert  C.  Dunning  —  from 
assistant  city  editor  to  sports 
editor  of  the  E vansville  (Ind.) 
Press,  succeeding  the  late 
Charles  A.  Anderson. 

*  ♦ 

Bill  Robertson,  spoidswriter 
and  columnist,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Press  —  resigned. 

*  % 

James  K.  Green,  publisher, 
Artesia  Daily  Press  —  elected 
chairman  of  the  New  Mexico- 
Associated  Press. 

«  *  iK 

Noel  E.  Tomas,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  reporter- photogra¬ 
pher  —  to  the  Urban  Renewal 
Agency,  Kansas  City,  as  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant. 

«  4!  « 

John  W.  Harpster  —  to  as¬ 
sistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Redojulo  Beach 
(Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze. 

♦  «  « 

Lee  Call,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Star  Valley 
(Wyo.)  hulependeyit  —  elected 
president  of  the  Wyoming  Press 
Association. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Wagner  —  from  re- 
iwrter.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une,  to  Hollister  Newspapers, 
(Winnetka  Talk),  Wilmette,  Ill. 

*  *  « 

Dr.  Sam  Talbert,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  —  elected  president  of 
the  Mississippi  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

*  a  a 

Oliver  Emmerich,  publisher, 
McComb  (Miss.)  Enterprise- 
Journal  —  elected  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
New  Orleans  branch  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta. 


Sharon  F.  Armstrong  —  to 
society  and  church  editor,  Cup¬ 
ertino  (Calif.)  Courier,  succeed¬ 
ing  Laura  Norton,  retired. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  J.  Franks  —  from 
display  salesman  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Glendale 
(Calif.)  .\eu's,  succeeding  Mo 
Gardner,  resigned. 

♦  •  • 

George  Kopshaw,  formerly 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  with  the  defunct  New  York 
Mirror  —  to  sales  staff  of  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine 
«  *  « 

Leland  Hawes  —  from  Sun¬ 
day  feature  editor  to  associate 
editor  of  the  editorial  page, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  TriVm we,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  William  G.  Wiley. 
Earl  Dobert  —  moves  up  to 
Sunday  feature  editor. 

«  i|c  i)c 

WiLFTiED  E.  Alexander,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Mirror  rewrite- 
man  and  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  City 
—  now'  ))ublic  relations  director 
of  the  New'  York  City  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Lal)or. 

«  «  * 

Thomas  W.  Reeves  —  from 
news  editor  to  managing  editor, 
Longmont  (Colo.)  Daily  Times- 
Call. 

*  *  * 

Walter  J.  Lee,  publisher, 
Westfield  (N.  J.)  Lender  — 
elected  president  of  the  Quality 
Group  of  Suburban  New  Jersey 
New'spapers. 


WILL  THE  REAL  William  Stewart 
please  stand  up.  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press  staff  writer  William 
Stewart  (right)  shakes  hand  with 
his  name-sake,  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  Minister  William  Stewart,  at 
a  press  reception.  Writer  Stewart 
is  slightly  taller  than  five  feet, 
while  the  agricultural  minister  is 
about  six  feet  tall. 
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FILAMENT  FILE— Charles  H.  Rut¬ 
ledge.  ex-reporter  and  editor  on 
Delaware  newspapers,  is  the  Du¬ 
Pont  Company's  official  historian 
on  nylon  in  the  public  relations 
department.  He  has  amassed  a 
collection  of  newspaper  clippings 
about  the  famous  fiber  over  the 
past  25  years. 

John  M.  Young,  formerly 
with  the  Montrose  (Colo.)  Daily 
Press  —  to  agricultural  repoi'ter 
for  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard 
Examiner.  Mr.  Young  has 
worked  on  papers  around  the 
world:  Havana  Post,  Montreal 
Herald,  Sydney  Telegraph  and 
London  Daily  \ews. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Kenneth  Calhoun  Brown — 
from  sjjorts  editor  to  managing 
editor  of  the  Westport-Fairfield 
(Conn.)  Town-Crier. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

J.  Clm)e  Bowles  —  from 
news  department  of  WBlR-t\, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  —  to  Knoxville 
Journal. 

♦  *  « 

Leon  Powell,  traffic  editor, 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Senti¬ 
nel  —  to  Wilbur  Smith  and  As¬ 
sociates,  traffic  consulting  firm, 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

♦  ♦  « 

Larie  Pintea,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Krie  (Pa.)  Morning 
News  —  new  president  of  the 
Erie  Timxs-News  Newspaper 
Guild. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

I>an  Wertman  —  from  night 
city  editor  to  assistant  day  city 
editor,  (Cleveland)  Plain  Deal¬ 
er.  Pat  Carling  and  Albebt  C. 
Andrews  —  to  day  city  desk. 
*  *  * 

Richard  Feagler  —  from 
Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register,  to 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 
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Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  —  a 
plaque  from  the  Cleveland  Ur¬ 
ban  League  for  20  years  of 
service  to  the  organization. 

*  *  « 

Robert  J.  Quinlan,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  ( Cleveland )  Plain 
Dealer — elected  president,  Ohio 
News  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  « 

Warren  Berry  —  from  stock 
market  columnist  to  Western 
correspondent  for  the  New  Y ork 
Herald  Tribune,  succeeding  JOE 
Hyams  Jr.  Mr.  Berry,  who  has 
been  with  the  Herald  Tribune 
since  1957,  will  make  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Los  Angeles.  Ben 
Weberman  —  from  financial 
news  editor  to  business  and 
finance  news  director;  Nathan 
Kingsley  —  from  managing 
editor  of  the  European  edition 
to  associate  managing  editor, 
financial  .section. 

*  «  * 

Ralph  Kaziateck  —  from  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager,  the 
Hihhing  (Minn.)  Daily  Tribune, 
to  business  manager,  Escanaba 
(Mich.)  Daily  News. 

sH  *  * 

Peter  Dempson,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  —  elected  president  of  the 
Parliamentaiy  Press  Gallery 
Association  at  Ottawa. 

*  *  * 

Robert  S.  Withers,  publisher, 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin 

—  named  Rochester’s  “Out¬ 
standing  Young  Man  of  the 
Year’’  for  1963  and  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award. 

*  *  ♦ 

Robert  W.  Vivian,  business 
writer,  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star- 
Gazette  and  Advertiser  —  ap¬ 
pointed  trade  development  man¬ 
ager  for  Elmira  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

:(e  4e  ifc 

Jack  A.  Heintz,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Illinois  State  Regis¬ 
ter  —  named  lesident  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Copley  Newspapers 
in  Hawaii. 

*  *  * 

C.  R.  Bull,  former  publisher. 
The  Dallas  (Ore.)  Chronicle  — 
to  advertising  manager  of  the 
Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enterprise- 
Courier,  replacing  Peter  King 

—  named  jiublisher. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Edward  Freeman,  former 
promotion  director  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  de¬ 
funct  New  York  Mirror  —  to 
promotion  director,  Baltimore 
News  American;  Albert  Adler 

—  from  circulation  -  promotion 
manager  to  assistant  promotion 
director,  News  American. 
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LIFE  MEMBERSHIP — Premier  John  Robarts.  (right),  is  presented  with 
a  life  membership  in  the  London,  Ont.,  City  Press  Club  from  Club 
President  Robert  Howe,  (left).  Walter  J.  Blackburn,  president  and 
managing  director,  London  Free  Press  Printing  Company  Limited,  looks 
on. 


Ray  Holliman — from  sports 
writer  to  sports  editor,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser.  Len 
Hayden  —  to  sports  columnist, 
Advertiser,  replacing  Hal 
Hayes  —  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  pa¬ 
per. 

«  * 

Jimmie  McDowell  —  from 
executive  sports  editor,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times,  to  executive 
sports  editor,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal. 

*  ♦  * 

Joe  Stone  —  from  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune,  to 
San  Diego  Union.  JiM  Adams 
—  from  trainee  in  the  Copley 
Training  Program,  to  reporter, 
San  Diego  Union.  Alan  Zach¬ 
ary,  formerly  of  the  Evening 
Tribune  —  to  Union  copy  de.sk. 
*  *  * 

Mayuin  Nicholson  —  from 
state  editor,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Journal,  to  the  Farm  and  Ranch 
Publishing  Co.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Betsy  Mattingly  —  from  teen 
topics  editor  to  amusements  edi¬ 
tor,  Journal,  replacing  Arch 
McKay,  resigned. 


Dick  Pierce  —  from  all-out- 
dors  editor  to  business  and 
finance  editor,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  replacing  John  De 
Mott  —  who  is  returning  to  the 
city  staff. 

*  *  * 

Herb  Phillips  —  from  city 
and  sports  desks,  .Ikron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal,  to  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  .Mobile  (Ala.)  Press 
Register. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Wayne  King — from  reporter 
to  managing  editor,  Columbus 
(Miss.)  Commercial  Dispatch, 
replacing  Wally  Dabbs  —  now 
police  reporter,  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Herman  Hickman  and  Roy 
Thompson,  Iwth  of  the  Winston- 
Salem.  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 

Sentinel  —  the  1963  feature¬ 

writing  award  of  the  Southern 
Motorsport  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

B.  E.  Emerson,  accountant 
tor  the  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier- 
Post  —  retired  after  47  years 
of  service. 


OFF  THE  RECORD 
by  Ed  Reed 

Daily  Panel — Sunday  Papte 

The  pioneer  of  ponels  keeps  growing  and  growing— the  suc¬ 
cess  cf  OFF  THE  RECORD  over  the  years  is  simply  phenomenal. 

May  we  send  samples? 
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“UP  TIME”  is  the  true  measure  of  performance 


FOTOSETTER-FOTOMATIC 
THE  UNBEATABLE  TEAM  FOR 
QUALITY  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


Fotosetter  sets  type  on  film  or 
paper  from  3  through  72  pt., 
mixes,  carries  four  117  channel 
magazines  for  one-letter  Fotomats. 


Fotomatic  sets  type  directly,  from  standard  six- 
level  tape  from  90  channel  magazine,  sets  4 
through  24  pt.  from  tvwj- letter  Fotomats,  through 
54  pt.  from  one-letter  ad  figure  Fotomats. 


Publishers,  typographers  and  commercial  printers  like  Fotosetters  and  Fotomatics— the  economical 
“Up  Time”  producers  of  quality  composition.  □  Text,  heads,  display,  classified,  tabular— are  produced 
efficiently  and  rapidly  on  versatile  Fotosetters  and  tape-fed  Fotomatics.  Output  of  both  machines  can 
be  ready  for  paste  up  in  seconds  . . .  automatically  developed  on  simple  auxiliary  equipment  that 
needs  no  darkroom.  □  Get  the  facts  on  this  unbeatable  team.  Write  for  Fotosetter- Fotomatic  literature. 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11201 

A  Division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation 


Set  in  Fotosetter  News  Gothics. 


Fotosetter  and  Fotomat  are  registered  trade  marks. 
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The  Nows  Kinff,  a  web  per-  I  I 

fectinjj  otFset  press  designed  es-  1  p 

pecially  for  small  newspapers,  | 

is  now  i>eing  offered  by  Fair-  ubHliaSS 

child  Graphic  Equipment,  a  di-  Ji  K 

vision  of  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation. 

The  model,  a 
press,  has  1)een  in  operation 

months  at  the  Prescott 
(Ariz.)  Kvening  Courier. 

J.  A.  V.  Hyatt,  Fairchild  gen- 
said  the  News 
King  was  brought  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  publisher  who 
wants  a  new  press  that  will  fit 

into  his  present  plant  rather  FIRST  INSTALLATION  of  Fail 

than  one  around  which  a  plant  Courier,  Pre*cott,  Arizona.  The  \ 

would  have  to  be  built.  completed  papers  per  hour  wi 

specifically  designed  for  weekly, 

Increases  Paper’s  Revenue 

James  I.  Gamer,  general 
manager  of  the  Prescott  Cour- 
ier,  has  reported  increases  in 
advertising  revenue  and  im- 

provement  in  the  quality  of  his  B  ^HUpik  M 

paper  as  dividends  from  the  H  B 

change  from  letterpress  to  the  B 

new  offset  press.  The  five-day  H  B  -•a 

paper  put  the  News  King  in  B  t* 

place  of  a  Duplex  flatbed  web  B 

letterpress  of  limited  capacity.  ^ 

“With  the  News  King,  inline 
or  stacked  configuration  is  op-  I 

tional,”  Mr.  Gamer  said.  “Our 
press  has  been  installed  inline 
when  we  expand  we  may 
go  up  instead  of 

straight  ahead.  We  believe  ^  M 

there’s  a  distinct  advantage  in  ifr 

press  with  this  flexibility.”  ^ 

The  News  King  has  separate 

roll  stands  which  also  may  be  ^ 

or  stacked.  This  de-  t- 

sign  makes  new  rolls 

partially 

easy, 

ready  access  to  the 
Garner 

first  issue  of  fh.  £v.»;ng  C 
vantage  offering  easy  mamte-  bring,  «, mil.  fo  St 

nance  for  a  vertically  webbed 

press  since  all  adjustments  can  ed  jaw-type  folder  which  folds 
be  made  from  floor  level.  accurately  at  all  speeds. 

News  King  complements  the  The  roll  stand  will  handle  rolls 
original  Color  King  press  intro-  up  to  40  inches  in  diameter  and 
duced  three  years  ago.  There  are  35  %  inches  in  width.  Positive 
now  over  100  Color  Kings  in  web  tension  is  automatically 
operation,  Mr.  Hyatt  reported,  maintained. 

4-Unit  Assembly  Aluminum  Alloy  Cylinders 

The  News  King  can  be  assem-  Blanket  cylinders  are  hori- 
bled  in  up  to  four  units  with  a  zontally  opposed.  Blanket  and 
capacity  of  10,000  completed  plate  cylinders  are  solid  forged 
newspapers  an  hour  delivered  in  aluminum  alloy  which  is  not  af- 
half  or  quarter  fold  in  black  and  fected  by  the  solutions  normally  operator  to  easily  set  head 
white  with  spot  color.  It  is  used  in  the  offset  process.  gins  while  the  press  is  in  o 

equipped  with  a  precision-craft-  The  plate  holding  mechanism  tion. 
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-  Portland,  Me. 

The  Portland  newspapers  of 
■  Br'  the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co. 

I  4B  have  their  own  nickel  plating 
B^|^»y  'V5,'  equipment  l)ecause  Yankee  in- 
l^nuity  refuses  to  take  a  back 

The  nickel  plating  process,  so 
^^BHB| necessary  for  color  reproduction 
;  and  too  expensive  for  the 
amount  of  use  it  might  get  in 
a  newspaper  plant  the  size  of 
«  the  Portland  one,  w'as  needed 

l)ecause  all  nickel  plating  was 
l>eing  farmed  out. 

But  the  latest  quotations  for 
Is  at  the  Evening  the  equipment  were  too  high, 
capacity  of  10,000  according  to  Production  Man- 
larter  fold  and  is  ager  George  F.  Marshall, 
ill  daily  publishers.  jjg  would  have  left  the  mat- 
there,  but  four  men  in  his 
department  thought  it  should  be 
a  part  of  their  equipment  and 
they  said  they  could  build  their 
plating  equipment.  They 


own 

were  Archie  J.  Seader,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent;  Louis  S. 
Tanguay,  stereotype  superin¬ 
tendent;  Myron  G.  Decelle,  elec¬ 
trician;  and  Glenn  H,  Cobb, 
machinist. 

They  had  to  purchase  special 
tanks,  special  rings  and  the 
necessary  supplies  from  the  M. 
E.  Baker  Co.  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  that  firm’s  repre¬ 
sentative,  L.  J.  Love,  helped 
plan  the  installation. 

When  it  was  completed,  the 
Portland  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  Sunday  Telegram 
had  the  only  plating  machine  of 
its  own  in  New  England.  The 
cost:  25  percent  of  a  new,  fac¬ 
tory-built  one,  about  $4,600. 


=AIPCHILD?^ 
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Big  Minneapolis 
Plant  Program 
Hits  Target  Date 

A  three-year  plant  and  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  modernization 
l)rograni  at  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Company  was  com¬ 
pleted  recently  when  the  last  of 
five  iiresses  was  put  into  service, 
reports  Otto  A.  Silha,  business 
inanaKer. 

In  spite  of  a  114-day  strike  in 
1!>62,  completion  of  the  projrram 
came  within  weeks  of  the  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  19(54,  target  date  set  when 
the  program  was  announced 
Dec.  27,  1960. 

Major  items  in  the  program 
included  building  expansion  for 
the  press  room  and  other  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  depart¬ 
ments,  and  installation  of  12  new 
press  units.  Teletypesetters,  per¬ 
forating  and  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines,  photocomposition  equip¬ 
ment,  automatic  plate-casting 
machines,  a  central  remelt  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  .stereotype  depart¬ 
ment,  equipment  for  easier  han¬ 
dling  of  newspaper  bundles  and 
expansion  of  the  fleet  dock. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  help  the  Minnenpolin  Tribune 
and  Minneapolitf  Sfar  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  area  expected  during  the 
next  decade,  Mr.  Silha  said. 

Ml  »re  t^olor  Facililies 

The  press  room  program  in¬ 
cluded  installation  of  the  12 
Goss  Mark  I  Headliner  units 
and  modernization  of  existing 
Goss  units  to  provide  five  nine- 
unit  high-speed  presses. 

John  McCambridge,  produc¬ 
tion  director,  .said  existing  press 
units  were  re-geared  and  ten¬ 
sion  lock-up  systems  added  so 
all  pre.sses  can  print  up  to  60,- 
000  64-page  newspapers  per 
hour.  In  addition,  each  press 
includes  4  half-decks  to  increase 
color  capability  to  an  optimum 
of  eight  pages  of  full  color  and 
24  pages  of  spot  color  in  a  128- 
page  newspaper. 

Three  of  the  five  presses  have 
Hurletron  power  controls.  All 
presses  have  3:2  folders,  fully 
automatic  reels,  tensions  and 
pasters,  and  Cooksey  w'eb  break 
detectors,  severing  devices  and 
trolleys.  Cutler-Hammer  vari¬ 
able-speed  conveyors  to  the  mail 
room  were  installed  on  each 
folder. 

The  nine-unit  presses  wdll 
print  a  total  of  72  black-and- 
white  pages  or  64  pages  with 
4  full-color  and  12  spot-color 
pages  on  a  straight  run. 

The  press  room  also  has  a 
standby  eight-unit  press  and  an 
eight  cylinder  color  comics  press 


Joyce  Swan  (right),  publisher  ol  the  Minneapolit  Sior  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  and  John  McCambridge,  production  director,  were  at  the 
controls  when  the  last  of  five  nine-unit  high-speed  presses  in  the  news¬ 
papers'  three-year  modernization  program  was  put  into  operation. 


that  was  modernized  a  few  years 
ago. 

Composing  room  moderniza¬ 
tion  included  installation  of  nine 
Fairchild  multi-face  type  perfor¬ 
ators  and  six  automated  Inter¬ 
type  linecasting  machines,  each 
equipped  w’ith  a  Shatfstall  Selec- 
tospacer,  a  devdce  for  improving 
line  justification.  To  speed  han¬ 
dling  of  news  and  advertising 
copy,  a  series  of  Baldwin  belt 
conveyors  w'as  installed  in  the 
composing  room. 

Arw  Developing  Unit 

The  photocomposition  section 
of  the  composing  room  now  has 
three  Photon  machines  and  a 
Pako  automatic  developing  ma¬ 
chine.  The  Pako  unit,  the  first 
of  its  kind  used  in  the  new’s- 
paper  industry,  not  only  develops 
Photon  output  but  is  used  in  the 
proofing  process  as  well. 

A  central  remelt  system  with 
a  44-ton  usable  capacity  pot 
was  installed  in  the  stereotype 
department  to  remelt  plates  re¬ 
turned  from  the  press  room. 
Three  new'  Supermatic  casting 
machines  also  were  installed. 

In  the  mail  room,  four  Cutler- 
Hammer  lx)ttom-w’rap  machines 
W’ith  Centering  Pacers  were 
installed. 

Bundles  are  automatically 
centered  and  spaced  on  the  roller 
conveyor  before  they  go  over 
the  bottom-wrap  device. 

A  General  Strapping  Com¬ 
pany  Auto  Feeder  for  the  wire- 
tying  machine  is  now  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  two  more  are  on  order. 
The  Auto-Feeder  was  modified 
by  Cutler-Hammer  to  propel 
bundles  from  the  bottom-wrrap 
unit  to  the  tying  machine,  which 
automatically  ties  and  ejects 
bundles  to  the  fleet  dock  chute. 

Tw’o  Sheridan  stuffing  ma¬ 
chines  were  installed  to  replace 


older  cxjuipment  of  the  same 
type. 

The  fleet  dock  was  expanded 
to  provide  about  259c  more 
space,  and,  to  facilitate  loading, 
18  Standard  Conveyor  Company 
telescoping  belt  conveyors  were 
install^.  Drivers  can  extend,  re¬ 
tract,  raise  or  lower  conveyors 
so  trucks  can  be  loaded  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  movement. 

A  new  fleet  office  was  con¬ 
structed  that  commands  a  view 
of  the  dock  and  garage  area.  The 
office  also  includes  a  communi¬ 
cation  system  linked  to  the  mail 
room  and  to  the  fleet  and  traffic 
office  in  the  building. 

• 

144  Pages  Printed 
From  9  Press  Units 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  re¬ 
cently  put  a  complete  press  to 
the  test  by  printing  a  paper 
of  maximum  size,  144  pages, 
which  is  top  folder  capacity. 

Nine  units  were  used  for  the 
Sunday  edition,  each  printing  16 
pages. 

The  regrular  run  of  the  paper 
was  actually  128  pages  for  most 
editions.  But  a  special  peach 
colored  section  distributed  to 
Brow’ard  County  (Ft,  Lauder¬ 
dale  and  environs)  brought  the 
total  up  to  144  pages  for  a  58,- 
000  paper  run,  or  about  12%  of 
the  Herald’s  Sunday  circulation. 

Combined  with  the  80  page 
insert  distributed  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  which  had  been 
printed  the  previous  night, 
Broward  subscribers  found  a 
224  page  paper  (not  counting 
the  comics  and  Parade  Maga¬ 
zine)  on  their  doorsteps  Sun¬ 
day  morning. 

The  Herald  sometimes  tops 
300  pages  during  the  winter  sea¬ 
son. 


Scan-A-Graver  Color 
Equipment  Available 

In  response  to  interest  in  low- 
cost  color  engravings  for  letter- 
press  printing,  the  Graphic 
Equipment  Division  of  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Instrument  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  announced  that  its 
“Econ-A-Color”  system  is  now 
available. 

The  “Econ-A-Color”  system, 
originally  developed  by  Fair- 
child  in  1950,  satisfactorily 
tested  by  the  ANPA  Lal>oratory 
in  1953,  and  subsequently  used 
by  a  number  of  Scan-A-Graver 
customers,  is  designed  for  use 
with  the  Cadet,  Standard,  Dual 
Screen  and  Illustrator  models  of 
Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  elec¬ 
tronic  engraving  equipment.  It 
is  free  to  present  leasees  of  Fair- 
child  Scan-A-Graver  equipment. 
A  charge  of  $7.50  will  l)e  made 
to  other  Scan-A-Graver  instal¬ 
lations  not  under  a  lca.se  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  “Econ-A-Color”  system 
involves  the  use  of  three  filters 
which  slip  over  the  optical  scan¬ 
ner  assembly  on  Fairchild’s  line 
of  Scan-A-Graver  engraving 
machines.  The  original  color 
copy  is  scanned  three  times — 
once  with  each  filter — to  pro¬ 
duce  three  uncorrected  color- 
separated  Scan-A-Plate  en¬ 
gravings.  The  three  halftone 
engravings  produced  are  ready 
for  the  press. 

Photo  Typesetter 
Field  Men  Named 

The  Photo  Typesetter  divi¬ 
sion  of  American  Type  Founders 
has  appointed  John  D.  Leonard 
district  manager  for  all  areas 
serviced  by  the  ATF  Chicago 
and  Minneapolis  branches.  He 
has  been  sales  representative  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
ATF  General  Printing  Equip¬ 
ment  division. 

Owen  E.  Adams  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  New  England  district 
manager  for  the  Photo  Type¬ 
setter  Division  of  ATF.  He  has 
been  sales  representative  for  the 
ATF  General  Printing  Equip¬ 
ment  division  in  the  Philadelphia 
area. 

• 

Cold  Type  Plant 

Construction  has  been  started 
on  new  quarters  of  the  Havre 
(Mont.)  Daily  News.  Alvin  H. 
Ricken,  publisher,  said  the  Daily 
News  will  be  Montana’s  first 
cold  type,  offset  daily  newspaper 
operation.  Over  $150,000  will  be 
spent  in  construction  and  equip¬ 
ment.  All  equipment  will  be  new 
and  will  include  Friden  Justo- 
writers  and  Goss  Community 
Presses. 
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Don  Shorten,  Production  Manager 
St.  Petersburg  ( Fla. )  Times 
and  Evening  Independent 


“At  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent, 
we  take  pride  in  maintaining  top  production  with  the  most 
modern  equipment.  In  the  composing  room,  it’s  our  new 
Linotype  Elektrons  that  set  the  pace.  They  answered  our 
need  for  faster  type  production  under  deadline  pressure.” 


“Competent  craftsmen  and  modern  machinery 
is  the  key  to  quality  newspapers” 


Construction  will  start  in 
March  on  the  $6  million  home 
for  Pacific  Press  Limited  in  Van¬ 
couver,  B.  C.  according:  to 
Morton  L.  Pereira  and  Adrian 
Lozano  of  Pereira  &  Associates, 

Chicapo,  architectural-enpineer- 
inp  firm  which  has  desipned  the 
buildinp.  Pacific  Press  Limited 
publishes  both  the  Vancouver 
Sun  and  the  Province. 

Smith  Brothers  and  Wilson  of 
Vancouver  has  been  selected  as 
peneral  contractors  for  tbe  build¬ 
inp  which  will  occupy  a  city 
block  encompassed  by  Granville 
Street,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Avenue  and  Hemlock 
Street  near  downtown  Van¬ 
couver.  The  three-acre,  slopinp 
site  will  permit  street  access  on 
two  levels. 

The  plant  that  will  eventually  planninp,  the  architects  and  en-  been  ordered  from 
house  the  most  fully  automated  pineers  estimate.  Completion  of  t 

newspaper  production  facility  The  buildinp  is  a  5-story  is  scheduled  for  19i 
possible.  First  step  will  be  an  .structure  of  fire  resistant,  rein-  A  parkinp  lot  aci 
automated  mail  room,  enpineered  forced  concrete  construction  from  the  new  struc 
by  W.  D.  McEwen,  Pacific  Press  combininp  plass,  pranite  and  vide  parkinp  for  n 
enpineer,  that  will  equal  the  pre-cast  concrete  panels.  The  cars, 
production  facility  of  the  Mil-  street  level  will  l)e  set  back  32  About  800  persoi 
waukee  Journal  recently  in-  feet,  with  the  second  floor  pro-  ployed  in  the  buil 
stalled  in  a  buildinp  also  de-  jectinp  columns  to  provide  a  toral  staff  account 
sipned  by  Pereira  &  Associates,  protected  walk.  Other  features  of  this  number. 

Counter-stacker-wrapper  ma-  of  the  buildinp  include:  double  The  Pacific  Prei 
chines  will  receive  papers  from  plazed  sash,  pivotinp  180  deprees  the  50th  plant 
the  press  at  speeds  up  to  60,000  to  permit  washinp  from  inside.  Pereira  &  Associa 
per  hour.  Black  pranite  will  be  used  on  papers  since  the  fi 

columns  and  base  with  the  two  1918,  accordinp  t 
Healinp  Economy  ends  of  the  buildinp  in  brown  Periera,  president. 

The  heatinp  will  provide  an  granite.  Pre-cast  panels  are 


CALIBRATED  DRAWING  RULER — The  "Speedliner",  a  12"  combination 
triangle,  T  square,  and  parallel  ruler,  offers  a  double  scale  calibrated 
in  I6ths  and  lOths  inches,  for  drawing  vertical,  horiiontal,  and  angular 
parallel  lines  in  automatically  measured  distances.  (Rol-Ruler  Co., 
Riegelsville,  Pa.) 


C  WT  C  Designed  for  better 

ROLLER  GRINDER  newspaper  printing! 

•  Grinds  rubber  rollers  *  Polishes  smoothly 

•  Practical  operation 

Have  your  rollers  wheu  you  need  them! 


Write 


phone 

collect 


SEE  YOUR  HUBER  REPRESENTATIVE 


Ink  Division,  Hillside.  N.  J. 
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Full  Cold  Tp. 
Offset  Conversion 
Plans  Stepped  Up 

As  part  of  their  conversion 
from  letterpress  to  offset,  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  and  afternoon  Republic  will 
start  in  April  to  install  a  second 
composinK  room  in  the  basement 
of  the  W.  W.  Robertson  Build¬ 
ing,  homo  of  the  moming-eve- 
ning-Sunday  combination. 

The  new  equipment  will  in¬ 
clude  photo  -  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines,  makeup  consoles  and  ac¬ 
companying  facilities  aimed  at 
putting  the  Yakima  newspapers 
into  a  full-scale  cold  type  opera¬ 
tion  when  the  offset  conversion 
takes  place  in  July.  The  move 
underground  will  be  only  tem¬ 
porary,  with  another  move  to 
street  level  after  all  the  present 
hot  metal  machines  are  removed 
from  the  street  level  composing 
room. 

The  cold  type  decision  was 
made  recently.  Originally  the 
company  had  planned  a  gradual 
conversion  from  hot  metal,  but 
Publisher  Ted  Robertson  and 
Business  Manager  James  E. 
Tonkin  decided  that  the  base¬ 


ment  breaking-in  arrangement 
would  make  full  conversion  the 
best  step. 

The  Yakima  Dailies  have  or¬ 
dered  eight  Intertype  Foto- 
niatics  for  straight  matter,  clas¬ 
sifieds,  legals  and  cutlines,  and 
three  Fotoseters  and  one  Filmo- 
type  for  advertisements  and 
headlines.  All  eight  Fotomatics 
will  be  tape-operated,  and  it  is 
planned  to  punch  all  local  news 
copy,  cutlines  and  classified. 

Eight  men  from  the  plant  are 
going,  in  shifts,  to  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  for  instruction 
in  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union’s  New  Processes 
School.  When  they  return  they 
will  instruct  all  composing  room 
personnel  in  new  methods,  and 
all  will  be  trained  for  the  con¬ 
version  by  the  time  the  first 
half  of  the  present  letterpress 
is  removed  and  half  of  the  new 
Goss  Urbanite  64-pager  is  in¬ 
stalled. 

The  plate-making  operation 
will  be  moved  to  the  present  en¬ 
graving  plant  after  the  Dona¬ 
hue  Photoengraving  Co.  moves 
to  a  new  location.  Two  plate 
making  cameras  will  be  in- 
.stalled,  plus  two  flip-top  plate 
makers  and  an  automatic  film 
processing  machine. 

For  at  least  one  week,  after 
all  equipment  is  installed  in  the 
temporary  composing  room  and 


the  offset  press  is  ready  to  pro¬ 
duce,  all  type  will  be  set  and 
))ages  made  up  in  the  basement 
operation. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  -  man 
photo  staff  is  gearing  its  opera¬ 
tion  to  screen  local  prints  for 
offset  pasteup.  Part  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  engraving  plant  will  be  con¬ 
verted  to  a  fully-equipped  pho¬ 
tographic  studio,  where  walk-in 
news  and  advertising  pictures 
will  be  shot. 

Present  plans  call  for  screen¬ 
ing  AP  Wirephoto  pictures  and 
handout  pictures  such  as  wed¬ 
dings  and  engagements  in  the 
composing  room.  A  page-size 
vertical  camera  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  will  be  used  to  shoot 
screened  prints,  enlargements 
and  reductions,  reverses,  copy¬ 
ing  and  for  ad  proofs. 

With  combined  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  33,824  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  of  34,435,  the  Yakima 
Dailies  will  be  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  to  convert  to  offset. 

• 

Press  Chief  Retires 

Donald  E.  Anderstrom,  a  38- 
year  employe  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  retired  recently  as 
pressroom  superintendent.  Bom 
on  Christmas  65  years  ago,  Mr. 
Anderstrom  had  been  press 
chief  of  the  Daily  News  the 
past  25  years. 


Composing  Room’s 
Seamstress  Retires 

Men  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  not  only  lost  a  friend 
when  Mrs.  Hazle  Merrick  re¬ 
tired  as  a  linecast  operator  with 
46  years  service  but  they  will 
miss  the  obliging  seamstress 
who  sewed  on  buttons  or  made 
emergency  repairs  to  their  work 
clothes. 

The  composing  room  foreman, 
Ralph  Gilmer,  presented  Mrs. 
Merrick,  73,  with  a  gold  watch 
and  the  chapel  chairman,  Joe 
Lee,  added  a  $50  check  from  the 
printers. 

Nearly  all  the  printers  are 
men,  causing  Mrs.  Merrick  to 
comment,  “I’m  so  used  to  men 
it’s  going  to  be  difficult  to  get 
used  to  women.” 

• 

New  Mech.  Chief 

Bristol,  Conn. 

E.  Gordon  Stocks  has  retired 
as  production  manager  of  the 
afternoon  Bristol  Press.  He 
joined  the  Press  in  1909.  Ray¬ 
mond  B.  Flynn,  with  the  Press 
since  1922,  is  now  head  of  the 
mechanical  department,  and 
Donald  P.  Selina,  a  Press  man 
since  1934,  is  assistant  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent. 


3:2 

FOLDER  FOR 
HOE  COLORMATIC* 


Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  ■  ■  — 

E.  138th  St.,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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emergency  stations.  A  “stop 
press  button”  was  installed  in 
the  editorial  room  for  emer¬ 
gency  stops  in  event  of  a  major 
news  break. 

The  press  can  print  six  sec¬ 
tions,  has  a  speed  of  r>0,000  pa- 
l)ers  per  hour,  and  will  use 
about  30  l  olls  of  newsprint  per 
IJalif.  press  run,  or  24  tons.  A  special 
lollar  conveyor  system  moves  the 
Goss  printing  plates  from  the  second 
have  floor  to  the  new  pressroom  on 
iT  the  21  continuous  belt,  and  the  same 
San  system  returns  the  plates  to  the 
dat-  stereotype  room  for  remelting. 

The  ink  is  piped  to  the  printing 
place  units  from  a  2500  gallon  tank 
;rved  basement. 

^  A  three-foot  thick  concrete 

foundation,  55  feet  long  and 
11%  feet  wide,  supports  the 
press  and  is  separated  from  the 
building  by  one-half  inch  of 
cork  filler,  topped  by  a  rubber¬ 
ized  compound.  The  new  build¬ 
ing  houses  the  mailing  and  car¬ 
rier  delivery  room,  a  spectator’s 
gallery,  storage  facilities,  con¬ 
trol  rooms  for  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  and  special  temperature 
and  humidity  controls,  tiled 
shower  and  iocker  rcxim,  and  an 
underground  vault  for  electri¬ 
cal  equipment. 

Ralph  Wiese  of  Hiller  and 
Wiese,  Inc.,  was  the  design  en¬ 
gineer  and  the  installation  was 
supervised  by  Jerome  Feldman 
of  Newspaper  Equipment  Serv¬ 
ices. 

Among  those  participating  in 
opening  ceremonies  were  Mrs. 
Bernice  Harrell  Chipman,  presi¬ 
dent,  daughter  of  founder  Al¬ 
fred  Harrell ;  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Berenice  Fritts,  vicepresident; 
Publisher  Walter  Kane,  and 
Mrs.  Fritts’  two  sons,  Donald, 
agricultural  editor  and  William, 
promotion  manager.  Pressmen 
gave  gold  painted  square  paper 
hats  to  Mrs.  Chipman  and  Mrs. 
Fritts. 


Mrs.  Bernice  Chipman,  daughter  of  Alfred  Harrell,  founder  of  the 
Bakersfield  Californian,  pushes  the  starting  button  of  the  newspaper's 
96-page  Goss  press.  With  Mrs.  Chipman,  president  of  the  Californian, 
is  Robert  Cooper,  press  foreman. 


Send  today  for  your  copy  of  Ludlow’s 
32-page  booklet  in  which  full  display  is 
given  to  our  latest  typeface  family. 


Aids  Building  Plan 

A  newspaper  career  spanning 
47  years  ended  Jan.  1  when 
Russell  B.  Miller  retired  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Bloom- 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph,  He 
plans  to  meet  with  management 
frequently  as  a  consultant  in  the 
planning  and  construction  of  a 
new  Pantagraph  building.  Mr. 
Miller  start^  as  a  copy  boy  on 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


This  booklet  is  made  up  of  13  double¬ 
page  spreads  in  color  showing  ways  to 
use  each  of  the  Record  Gothic  series 
now  available  in  matrices.  Two  additional 
series  now  in  production  will  make  this 
new  family  one  of  the  most  complete 
among  the  many  Grotesk  typeface  styles 
in  current  use.  Write  for  your  free  copy. 


Dombrow  Joins  Goss 

Wallace  W.  Dombrow,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  graphic  arts 
industry  for  15  years,  has  joined 
the  Goss  Company  as  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  in  West  Central  ter¬ 
ritory  (Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  Nebraska).  Prior 
to  joining  Goss,  he  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  Crosfield  Electronics. 
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Computer  Type 
System  Includes 
‘Backup’  Service 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel- 
Star  and  the  National  Cash  Rep- 
ister  Company  will  demonstrate 
a  computerized  typesetting  pro¬ 
gram  March  2  and  3, 

The  Orlando  demonstration 
will  be  the  first  time  the  NCR 
315  will  he  publicly  shown  per¬ 
forming  newspaper  production 
functions.  The  same  315  system 
will  be  used  for  general  account¬ 
ing  and  statistical  operations. 

Newspaper  executives  will 
also  see  the  “backup”  arrange¬ 
ment  planned  for  the  NCR  sys¬ 
tem.  The  same  typesetting  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  be  contained  in 
the  315  .system  at  the  plant  of 
the  Orlando  newspapers  will 
also  be  available  at  a  NCR  data 
processing  center  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  for  instant  availability  in 
the  event  of  a  breakdown  at  the 
plant. 

In  such  an  emergency,  paper 
tape  produced  by  typists  in  Or¬ 
lando  will  be  transmitted  rapid¬ 
ly  to  Dayton,  processed  by  a 
computer  there,  and  retrans¬ 
mitted  back  to  the  Florida  news¬ 
paper  i)lant  by  Data  Speed. 

Essentially,  the  computer  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  increase 
the  rate  of  type  production  by 
eliminating  from  the  typist’s 
job  the  function  of  making  each 
line  of  news  type  fit  perfectly. 
The  typist  will  merely  type  a 
continuous  tape  without  regard 
to  the  end  of  the  line  (justifica¬ 
tion).  The  computer  will  process 
the  tapes,  provide  the  proper 
spacing  and  line  measure,  and 
hyphenate  words  at  the  end  of 
a  line  where  necessary. 

The  processed  tape  then  is 
used  to  activate  a  conventional 
linecasting  machine  for  type¬ 
setting. 

In  the  315  installation  at  Or¬ 
lando  newspapers,  most  of  the 
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equipment  is  one  floor  above  the 
composing  room.  However,  by 
means  of  a  remote  paper-tape 
reader  and  punch  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  itself  and  connected 
with  the  computer  by  cable,  the 
computer  in  effect  is  under  the 
control  of  the  production  de¬ 
partment. 

The  computer  installation  is 
located  near  the  accounting  de- 
l)artment.  Its  accounting  func¬ 
tions  can  be  interrupted  at  any 
time  without  delay  or  inconveni¬ 
ence  in  order  to  be  available  for 
type  production. 

Also  on  display  at  the  Senti¬ 
nel-Star  plant  will  l)e  a  new  in- 
.stallation  of  Hoe  Colormatic 
presses  equipped  with  the  Cut¬ 
ler-Hammer  ink  mist  suppres¬ 


sion  system. 

The  Sentinel’s  offset  opera¬ 
tion  will  also  be  available  for 
inspection. 

()ther  equipment  at  the  plant 
includes  a  Linofilm  System, 
counter-stackers  for  automati¬ 
cally  counting  and  stacking 
newspapers  as  they  leave  the 
presses,  and  M.A.N.  plate-cast¬ 
ing  equipment. 

• 

Photon  Salesman 

Photon  Inc.  announces  the 
appointment  of  Joseph  C.  Dupre 
as  sales  representative  in  South¬ 
ern  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Western  Texas.  He 
has  devoted  the  past  six  years 
to  photocomposition  applications. 


Production  Manager 
From  Editorial  Side 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Robert  B.  Kimball  has  been 
appointed  production  managrer 
of  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  to  work 
with  a  new  composing  room 
team:  Paul  C.  Beaman,  fore¬ 
man  and  Richard  E.  South- 
worth,  assistant  foreman.  Mr. 
Kimball,  at  the  Eagle  for  17 
years  on  business,  school  and 
art  beats  and  various  editing 
assignments,  is  the  first  pro¬ 
duction  manager  in  the  paper’s 
history.  He  came  to  Pittsfield 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
copy  desk. 


LOOK  AT  WHAT  IS  BEST  HOW 


LOOK  AT 

BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK 

ONE-PIECE  PACKLESS  MATS 

At  Beveridge, research  and  laboratory  work  carry  on 
continually  seeking  new  qualities  for  Beveridge  Mats. 
Quality  control  is  ever  improving.  That's  why  Beveridge 
Auto-Pack’s  have  the  reputation  as  the  most  depend¬ 
able  in  the  mat  field.  We  suggest  that  you  take  a  look  at 
today’s  Beveridge  Mats  in  relation  to  your  present 
requirements. 

Beveridge  Mats  for  newspapers  include:  Beveridge 
Auto-Pack,  Beveridge  High  Speed  and  Beveridge  Multi- 
Cast.  And  for  syndicates:  Beveridge  "Red”  Contrast 
and  Beveridge  "500”  Syndicate. 
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THE  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  West  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 
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Cleaning  Machine 
Takes  Care  of 
Dampener  Rollers 

Grit,  the  offset-printed  illus¬ 
trated  tabloid  published  at 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  acquired 
equipment  to  improve  dampener 
roller  rare  and  maintain  high 
multicolor  quality. 

Installation  of  two  dampener 
roller  cleaner  machines,  made  by 
Jomac  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  has 
given  Grit  a  three-way  benefit: 

1.  More  uniform  conditioning 
of  new  dampener  covers; 

2.  Improved  cleaning  of  ink- 
saturated  covers;  and 

3.  A  savings  in  man-hours 
which  has  been  converted  into 
more  productive  presswork. 

“Like  breaking  in  a  new  auto¬ 
mobile  to  get  the  best  perform¬ 
ance,  we  find  the  roller  cleaning 
machines  impail  just  the  right 
amount  of  conditioning  to  new 
dampener  rollers  before  they  are 
put  on  the  press,”  says  J.  H. 
Lamade,  Grit’s  business  man¬ 
ager.  “The  machine  also  cleans 
the  rollers  more  efficiently  than 
the  old  hand-and-brush  method, 
and  it  saves  our  personnel  many 
hours  of  cleaning  time  that  can 


The  newet  the  pms, 
the  beffet  they  like 

IDEAL'S 

NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

It's  what  you  put  into  rollers  that 
mokes  them  good,  better  or  best.  At 
Ideal  we  moke  the  best  by  milling 
and  mixing,  for  long  hours,  the  exact 
proportions  of  natural  and  synthetic 
rubbers  and  polymers  to  give  you  the 
best  three  types  of  rollers  for  black/ 
white,  or  color  oh  heavy  duty  high¬ 
speed,  fast  rotary  or  flat  bed  direct 
printing. 

Of  course  for  Offset  news  presses  we 
have  an  entirely  different  roller. 
Every  good  pressman  appreciates 
these  differences  designed  to  help 
him  produce  the  best  possible  job  on 
his  particular  equipment. 

Cutting  Rubbers  x 
vp  #0  22"  long  cerrie^  m 
sfocb  at  all  timos. 

Order  IDEAL 
ROLLERS  NOW 
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DAMPENER  ROLLER  coverings  are  conditioned  in  the  roller  cleaner 
machine  (right)  while  the  operator  prepares  additional  rollers. 


now  be  spent  at  the  presses.” 

Need  for  the  first  roller  clean¬ 
ing  machine  came  about  shortly 
after  Grit  installed  a  multicolor 
web  offset  press  last  year.  The 
high-speed  press,  built  by  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  is  capable  of  printing  72 
non-collect  pages  at  an  oper¬ 
ating  speed  of  50,000  an  hour.  It 
has  a  potential  speed  of  65,000 
an  hour  and  offers  high  quality 
four-color,  black,  and  spot  color 
printing  on  newsprint. 

Producing  Grit’s  national 
weekly  of  more  than  900,000 
copies,  and  the  local  Williams¬ 
port  edition  of  42,000  requires 
a  press  run  five  days  a  week. 

For  conditioning  new  damp¬ 
ener  coverings,  the  64-in.  damp¬ 
ener  rollers  are  first  fitted  with 
coverings  and  then  placed  on 
the  cleaner’s  spirally-grooved 
nickel-plated  rollers.  The  cover¬ 
ings  are  hosed  with  water  and 
are  revolved  in  the  roller  cleaner 
machine  for  about  a  half  hour 
with  these  results: 

Lint  is  removed — the  mechan¬ 
ical  action  of  the  revolving 
rollers  on  the  dampener  fabric 
effectively  removes  all  lint  and 
loose  fibers.  Consequently  a  ma¬ 
jor  source  of  smudging  or  blot¬ 
ting  on  the  press  plate  is 
eliminated. 


Lays  down  nap  uniformly — 
roller  action  smooths  out  high 
and  low  spots  on  dampener 
coverings  without  roughening 
the  nap.  Result,  the  fabric  is 
made  round  and  true  on  the 
roller  for  better  printing. 

Weekly  Cleaning 

For  cleaning,  ink-saturated 
dampener  covers  are  generally 
run  through  the  roller  cleaner 
about  once  a  week.  The  roller 
cleaner  tank  is  filled  with  warm 
water  and  solvent  or  mild  deter¬ 
gent  to  cover  the  dampener 
rollers  as  they  revolve  in  the 
machine. 

As  many  as  three  dampener 
rollers  can  be  cleaned  at  one 
time  in  the  Jomac  Roller 
Cleaner.  One  complete  cleaning 
cycle  on  the  machine  takes  ap¬ 
proximately  20  minutes  and  no 
operator  is  required  after  the 
machine  has  been  started.  Clean¬ 
ing  each  roller  by  hand  would 
require  approximately  a  half 
hour  based  on  Grit’s  past  experi¬ 
ences. 

The  Grit  press  requires  16 
dampener  rollers  with  11  in 
normal  use  so  in  a  week’s  time, 
the  man  hours  saved  amount  to 
some  five  hours. 


Dissly  Appointed 
Director  of  ANPA 
Research  Center 

Donald  D.  Dissly  is  the  new¬ 
ly  appointed  director  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Center  at 
Easton,  Pa. 

He  has  been  director  of  re¬ 
search  for  the  Lmiisville  (Ky.) 
Times  and  Courier- Journal  since 
1954.  Previously  he  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  indus¬ 
trial  engineering  and  j)roduction 
research,  with  the  Army  Quar¬ 
termaster  Corps  and  in  aircraft 
manufacturing.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Reed  College,  Oregon, 
and  of  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  Dissly  was  selected  for 
the  new  position  in  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  composed  of  Harold  F. 
Grumhaus,  Chicago  Tribune; 
James  L.  Knight,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald;  William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  and  News;  and 
Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

In  the  new  RI  setup,  Mr. 
Dissly  will  have  charge  of  ad¬ 
vanced  research  on  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  publishing  newspapers 
as  well  as  existing  production 
research  programs.  Roy  Prince, 
technical  research  director,  will 
report  to  him. 

• 

New  English  Paper 
Chooses  Web  Offset 

A  new  evening  newspaper — 
the  Shropshire  Star  —  to  be 
printed  by  the  web  offset  proc¬ 
ess  is  being  established  by  the 
Express  and  Star  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  England. 

The  plant  is  being  situated 
on  a  three-acre  site  at  Ketley, 
near  the  new  town  of  Dawley 
and  Wellington.  An  initial  cir¬ 
culation  of  25,000  copies  is  an¬ 
ticipated,  but  the  equipment  of 
the  Shropshire  Star  will  be 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
printing  of  three  weeklies  in  the 
area. 

Photocomposition  will  be  used 
and  the  press  will  be  a  James 
Halley-Aller  Lithomaster  Sen¬ 
ior,  consisting  of  three  mono¬ 
chrome  two  plate  round  units 
with  a  color  deck  and  a  four- 
color  satellite  unit.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  two  Ampress 
folders  and  a  rewind  unit  which 
will  be  fitted  with  a  Crosfield 
synchroscope.  In  addition,  there 
will  be  stacked  turner  bars  to 
allow  a  color  web  to  be  led  in 
any  position. 
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By  tieorpe  Wilt 

That  Madison  Avenue-type 
fellow  is  at  it  apain.  Whit  Hobbs, 
senior  vuepresident  in  charpe 
of  creative  services,  Benton  & 
Bowles,  and  self-appointed  critic 
of  newsi)aper  promotion,  has 
journeyed  out  to  the  hinterlands 
and  piven  newspapers  Hail 
Columbia  .  .  .  apain.  To  use  Mr. 
Hobbs’  own  words,  he  trotted 
out  ‘the  same  toothless  dops 
doinp  the  same  toothless  tricks.’ 

The  ubiquitous  Mr.  Hobbs 
addres.sed  the  Michipan  Press 
Association  at  East  Lansinp, 
.Mich.,  F’eb.  1,  as  he  put  it,  “on 
his  own  time.”  Under  the  title, 
“Somethinp  to  chew  on  ...  in 
addition  to  the  meat  loaf,”  he 
told  the  proup  of  Michipan  news¬ 
paper  executives  some  of  the 
same  thinps  he  told  the  1961 
NNPA  Convention  in  New  York, 
even  usinp  .some  of  the  same 
words.  He  had  some  new  points 
to  make,  too.  Tailorinp  his  talk 
to  his  audiences,  he  included 
some  rapier-like  critiques  of  the 
editorial  content  of  newspapers, 
in  addition  to  his  repeated  com¬ 
plaints  of  promotion. 

Pr(»motion  Revisited 

Mr.  Hobbs’  attitudes  toward 
newspaper  promotion  elforts  ob¬ 
viously  haven’t  chanped  much 
since  May,  1961,  and  his  com¬ 
ments  have  chanped  hardly  at 
all. 

As  one  Michipan  newspaper 
executive  who  heard  Mr.  Hobbs 
speak  on  both  occasions  put  it: 

“The  first  time  Mr.  Hobbs 
bicycled  that  messape  around  the 
track  he  was  applauded  loud 
and  lonp  by  NNPA  members. 
No  one  in  the  audience  pot  sore 
when  he  said  he  wished  news¬ 
paper  promotion  ‘was  as  lively 
and  fresh  and  full  of  mapic  as 
the  product.’ 

Criticism  Unfounded 

“Fact  is,  many  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  felt  there  was  considerable 
foundation  to  his  criticism.  Now 
wiser  but  a  little  sad,  I  suddenly 
have  the  feelinp  he  violates  the 
very  tenets  he  lays  down  to  pro¬ 
motion  people  and  editors  to  be 
fresh  and  timely.  And  what  was 
that  he  said  al^ut  underratinp 
the  audience? 

“Frankly,  he  would  have  been 
more  convincing  if  he  hadn’t 
dropped  the  same  pearls  on  a 
different  microphone.  Now  I 
wonder  whether  he  really  be¬ 
lieves  these  thinps  himself,  or 


whether  his  jibes  at  promotion 
have  l)ecome  an  exercise  in 
elocution. 

“One  thing,  however,  is  ap¬ 
parent:  He  obviously  writes  his 
own  stuff.” 

“Old  and  Trite” 

“Please,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,”  Mr.  Hobbs  told  the  East 
Lansinp  proup,  “make  your  pro¬ 
motion  as  lively  and  as  fresh 
and  as  timely  as  your  product. 
Because  it  isn’t.” 

“Instead,  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  is  full  of  old  rules  and  old 
trite  formulas  and  old  hack¬ 
neyed  headlines  and  type  faces 
and  corny  illustrations  and  stock 
phrases.  It  has  Ho  Hum  written 
all  over  it.  It’s  right  out  of  the 
Dark  Apes.  Why?  Because  it 
persists  in  underratinp  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  the  sophistication 
and  the  capacity  and  the  vitality 
of  your  audience.  That’s  why.  It 
keeps  selling  numbers  rather 
than  selling  reward. 

“Take  a  new  look  at  your 
product  and  at  your  customer. 
And  then  give  your  promotion 
a  new  look.  Ask  yourself:  Is  it 
exciting  enough?  Distinctive 
enough?  Is  it  surprising  enough? 
Often  enough?  Can  anything 
you  are  doing  lie  taken  for 
granted?  Because  if  it  can,  it 
isn’t  earning  the  money  it  costs. 

.Something  New 

“How  lonp  has  it  been  since 
your  promotion  people  tried 
something  completely  new?  Did 
something  you’ve  never  done 
before?  A  new  format,  a  new 
slant,  a  new  sound,  a  new  size, 
a  new  shape.  A  new  outdoor 
location.  A  new  outdoor  tech¬ 
nique.  A  new  time.  Early  morn¬ 
ing  radio?  Very  late  at  night? 
Car  cards?  Station  platform 
posters?  The  fronts  of  buses? 
The  backs  of  cabs? 

“Are  you  usinp  your  own 
newspaper  as  effectively  and 
efficiently  as  you  should?  Does 
every  ad  you  run  have  a  really 
pood  reason  for  running?  Other 
than  to  take  up  space?  Is  one  of 
the  major  objectives  of  your 
promotion  to  keep  your  current 
readers  sold?  Are  you  doing 
everything  you  can  to  keep  them 
interested,  intrigued,  excited? 

“Are  your  newsboys  helping 
you  promote  your  paper,  as  well 
as  toss  it  up  on  the  roof  of  the 
parage?  700,000  eager,  enthusi- 


The  Riglit  ^'uy 

“Are  you  talking  to  the  right 
people?  In  the  right  way?  When 
you  are  promoting  your  news¬ 
paper  on  Madison  Avenue  for 
national  business,  believe  me, 
you  are  not.  Read  the  promotion 
ads.  And  weep.  Because  they’re 
a  crying  shame.  Week  after 
week,  the  same  old  toothless  dogs 
doing  the  same  old  toothless 
tricks. 

Number  One  in  the  Central 
Region.  Number  One  in  the 
Mighty  Midland  Market.  Num¬ 
ber  One  in  the  Super  Market. 
Number  One  in  the  thriving 
3-County  Market.  Number  One 
in  the  27th  Metro  Market.  We 
have  the  keys  to  the  market.  We 
have  72%  of  the  market.  We’re 
first  in  capturing  the  market. 
We’re  first  in  roping  it.  We’re 
first  in  wrapping  it  up.  We’re 
first  in  growth.  We’re  first  in 
both.  The  Bit  Switcheroo  is  the 
Guess  Who? 

Wink  und  Wullop 

“This,  my  friends,  is  no  way 
to  impress  the  most  sophisti¬ 
cated  market  in  America.  This 
is  no  way  to  sell  to  pros,  in  j 
competition  with  pros.  To  sell  to 
people  who  are  besieged  with 
brilliant  brochures  from  other 
media,  people  who  are  constantly 
going  to  slick  luncheons  put  on  l 
by  slick  publications.  Constantly  i 
being  buttered  up  and  boozed  up  | 
by  some  of  the  brightest  brains 
in  selling.  You  have  to  stand 
taller  to  stand  a  chance  against 
this  kind  of  competition.  Your 
stuff  has  to  have  more  .style.  It 
has  to  have  more  of  a  wink  and 
more  of  a  wallop.  Sell  quality 
as  well  as  quantity.  Be  specific. 
Remember:  New  York  is  one  of 
the  most  provincial  towns  in 
America.” 


In  closing,  Mr.  Hobbs  pot  in 
his  licks  for  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,  asking  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  to  “know  and  like  adver¬ 
tising.” 

“Stop  biting  the  brands  that 
feed  you,”  he  said.  “Stop  giving 
our  business  the  business — in 
your  advertising  columns  and  all 
over  page  one.  Advertising  is  a 
far  more  stable  and  substantial 
profession — far  more  important 
to  the  economy  of  our  country 
than  the  picture  of  it — silly  and 
sassy  and  superficial — that  is 
painted  in  the  press.” 

POSTSCRIPT  TO  PROMO¬ 
TION  MANAGERS:  To  prove 
to  Mr.  Hobbs  that  newspaper 
promotion  is  better  than  he 
is,  put  him  on  your  mailing 
list  to  receive  your  .stuff.  Benton 
&  Bowles,  Inc.  is  located  at  666 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

A  word  of  caution:  Don’t 
bother  to  send  him  that  “ho-hum, 
first-in-this-and-that”  stuff.  He 
doesn’t  like  it. 
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LET  ATLAS  HELP  YOU 
MAKE  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

“FLAG  CITY.  U.S.A.” 

Do  as  hundreds  of  public- 
spirited  Newspapers  are  doing — 

Offer  the  Quality-Made, 
Specially  Priced,  Complete 

ATLAS  FLAG  KIT! 

Write,  wire  or  phone 

Atlas  Flag  Corporation  of  America 

Benton,  Illinois  •  Tel:  439-2600 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

READERSHIP  SURVEY 


By  Rick  Friedman 

One  reader  said  the  paper 
didn’t  meet  its  responsibilities. 
Another  called  it  the  best  county 
newspaper  in  the  state.  A  third 
said  please,  don’t  make  it  into 
a  daily.  And  still  a  fourth  wrote 
back:  “I  love  your  paper  and 
hope  it  will  continue  as  long  as 
I  live.” 

These  were  a  few  of  the  193 
replies  the  6000-circulation  War- 
renton  (Va.)  Fauquier  Demo¬ 
crat  received  in  a  recent  reader- 
ship  poll. 

The  survey’s  original  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  increase  the  paper’s 
job-printing  business  but  it 
end^  up  as  a  forum  for  what 
was  good  and  bad  in  the  Demo¬ 
crat.  The  weekly  is  now  follow¬ 
ing  up  many  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  readers. 

Editor  John  Eisenhard  point¬ 
ed  out  to  us  that,  like  so  many 
small  newspapers  shops,  the 
Democrat  relies  heavily  on  com¬ 
mercial  printing  to  fill  out  a 
lopsided  work  week.  Commer¬ 
cial  printing  revenue  is  about 
25  percent  of  its  annual  gross 
of  $180,000. 

“It  seemed  to  us  that  our  job 
printing  volume  was  not  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  rising  ad  and  cir¬ 
culation  revenues,”  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hard  told  us.  “So  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  three  services  of 
news,  advertising  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing,  we  devised  the 
questionnaires.  The  idea  origi¬ 
nated  with  Miss  Trudy  Trumbo, 
anchor  girl  in  our  office — news, 
proofs,  telephone  sales  and  book¬ 
keeping — for  26  years.” 

1,600  Po!>tcard»< 

The  Fauquier  Democrat  sent 
out  1,600  reply-paid  postal  cards 
during  the  busy  pre-Christmas 
season  and  got  back  a  good  12 
percent  response. 

The  weekly  asked  two  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  postcards: 

•  What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  news  and  advertising  serv¬ 
ices  offered  by  the  Fauquier 
Democrat? 

•  AVhat  is  your  opinion  of 
the  services  offered  by  the  Dem¬ 
ocrat’s  commercial  printing  de¬ 
partment? 

Those  replying  were  told  they 
could  omit  their  names  if  they 
wished.  Surprisingly,  the  ma¬ 
jority  signed  the  return  cards. 
Of  the  five  replies  that  were  ex¬ 
tremely  critical  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat,  three  were  signed. 

Some  of  the  respondents 
thought  that  by  “commercial 
printing,”  the  weekly  meant  the 


reproduction  quality  of  the 
newspaper.  The  weekly  is  using 
a  press  built  in  1889  but  ex¬ 
pects  to  replace  it  with  offset 
in  March. 

Several  readers  requested 
more  detail  in  coverage  of  coun¬ 
ty  and  town  government,  and 
taxes.  The  Democrat  is  now 
tiding  to  report  local  govern¬ 
ment  problems  in  more  detail 
and  by  giving  meetings  of  coun¬ 
ty  superv'isors  and  the  town 
council  more  space.  But  even 
this  change  had  a  flare-up. 

The  Democrat  led  off  one  week 
with  a  four-column  head,  “Towm 
Charter  Would  Permit  Secret 
Meetings  of  Council.”  A  belated 
reply  to  the  sum'ey  queiy^  came 
from  the  Mayor  of  Warrenton, 
claiming:  “News  service  very 
good  except  on  rare  occasion 
when  it  appears  a  headline  is 
needed  and  the  subject  being 
reported  is  emphasized  to  the 
point  of  distortion,  creating  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot.” 

The  Democrat  continued  its 
“distorted”  reports  on  charter 
provisions  for  secret  meetings 
all  the  way  to  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  where,  finally,  the  charter 
was  amended  to  provide  for  open 
meetings  dealing  with  ordinance 
voting,  motions  and  resolutions. 

One  reader  asked  for  the 
grouping  of  all  obituaries  on 
one  page.  “We  have  been  spread¬ 
ing  obits  all  through  the  paper 
until  now  for  two  reasons,”  Mr. 
Eisenhard  told  us.  “One  of  our 
staffers  has  an  antipathy  to 
deaths  columns  or  obituaries 
sections.  And  he  didn’t  like  them 
so  labeled.  We  also  found  that 
a  short  obit  under  a  14-point 
head  was  useful  for  locking  out 
a  page.  But  we  are  now  trying 
to  group  all  death  reports  on 
the  .same  page  without  any 
label.” 

Rejected  Index 

The  Democrat  rejected  the 
proposal  that  it  publish  an  in¬ 
dex  on  Page  One.  “Although  the 
paper  used  to  do  this,”  Mr.  Eis¬ 
enhard  said,  “it  seems  a  waste 
of  live  news  space  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  that  totals  20  to  28  pages, 
and  always  publishes  sports  in 
C  Section  and  farm  news  on 
Pages  B-4  to  B-6.” 

Some  reader  suggestions  can¬ 
celled  out  other  ones.  One  want¬ 
ed  more  news  of  the  fox  hunt¬ 
ing  community;  another  for 
more  attention  to  people  who 
work  a  five-day  week  and  com¬ 


mute.  Still  a  third  wanted  a 
column  of  political  and  world 
news. 

Mr.  Eisenhard’s  answer  to 
the  latter  was  that  a  community 
paper  in  a  rural  community 
doesn’t  expound  on  national  and 
world  events  on  its  editorial 
page  “when  the  space  is  needed 
for  letters  from  readers  who 
are  disturbed  about  the  local  ban 
on  Sunday  beer  sales.” 

Some  other  suggestions  were: 

“Would  be  a  jolly  good  paper 
if  it  were  not  for  the  WET 
spots  in  it.” 

“Don’t  like  the  way  it  is 
folded.  When  I  go  to  the  mail¬ 
box  it’s  all  falling  out.” 

“A  little  heavier  type  would 
help  an  old  man.” 

“Champion  a  building  code  to 
protect  the  little  man  from  be¬ 
ing  gypped  on  home  construc¬ 
tion.” 

“County  lines  are  man  made. 
Newspapers  should  cover  parts 
of  Loudoun,  Clarke,  Warren  and 
Prince  William  counties.” 

“Put  continued  articles  from 
page  one  on  page  two,  seven  or 
eight.  .  .  .  This  w’ay,  someone 
else  can  see  the  middle  section 
while  you  are  reading  the  outer 
section.” 

“Print  schedule  of  two  local 
radio  stations.” 

“I  hope  for  leadership  from 
the  Democrat  in  the  desegrega¬ 
tion  movement.” 

Some  of  the  complaints  were: 

“There  isn’t  enough  news.  It’s 
got  too  much  adv'ertising.  Not 
enough  about  the  hunts  and 
horse  shows.” 

“About  half  the  time  there 
are  all  kinds  of  mistakes  in  the 
news.” 

But  for  the  most  part,  readers 
were  highly  complimentary  of 
the  Democrat,  particularly  the 
weekly’s  advertising  and  print¬ 
ing  services.  Going  over  the  re¬ 
plies,  one  sees  the  community’s 
dependence  on  the  pai>er. 

There  were  also  a  couple  of 
unexpected  side  benefits  from 
the  sur\'ey. 

One  reader  wrote  back:  “I 
like  the  Democrat  fine  and  would 
hate  to  miss  getting  it  every 
week  and  I  owe  for  it  and  will 
pay  you  the  first  time  I  come 
in  town.” 

Another  respondent  said  he 
had  a  small  store  and  would 
like  to  sell  Fauquier  Democrats 
over  his  counter. 

Mr.  Eisenhard  added  up  the 
.survey  this  way:  “Ninety-two 
love  us,  60  like  us,  36  like  us 
but  offer  helpful  suggestions, 
five  hate  us.” 

«  «  « 

WEEKLY  SALES 

North  Bend,  Ore. 

Fred  Haas  has  announced  sale 
of  the  North  Bend  News  and 
the  Sun  to  Don  Reed,  who  has 
been  on  the  News  staff  since 
1953. 


Mr.  Haas  has  been  publisher 
of  the  News  since  1951  when  he 
bought  the  weekly  from  J.  W. 
Forrester  Jr.  He  later  estab^ 
lished  the  Sun  as  companion 
publication  to  the  News  and  dis¬ 
tributed  it  to  residents  from 
Reedsport  to  the  Coos  Bay  area. 

Mr.  Haas  said  he  would  de¬ 
vote  full  time  at  Coquille  to  the 
Coquille  Valley  Sentinel,  which 
he  bought  in  1961. 

*  «  * 

Blub  Island,  Ill. 

The  Bhte  Island  Sun-Stand¬ 
ard,  oldest  weekly  newspaper  in 
Cook  County,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Economist  News¬ 
paper  Group. 

The  Economist  will  continue 
to  operate  the  publishing  firm 
with  Wesley  Volp  as  )nanaging 
editor. 

4c  i|i 

Cheshire,  Conn. 

The  tabloid  weekly  Cheshire 
News- Advertiser  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  its  rival,  the  Cheshire 
Herald. 

Charles  B.  Lenahan,  publisher 
of  the  News-Advertiser,  and 
August  L.  Loeb,  publisher  of  the 
Herald,  in  a  joint  statement 
said  the  two  publications  were 
being  combined. 

Mr.  Loeb  purchased  the  Her¬ 
ald  in  July,  1963. 

The  News-Advertiser  went  out 
of  existence  with  its  18th  edi¬ 
tion  Jan.  9.  The  paper  started 
as  an  advertising  sheet  and  then 
was  converted  to  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 


THURSDATA 

immm 

END — Only  eight  weeks  after 
making  its  debut,  the  tabloid 
Northeast  Observer,  has  ceased 
publication  at  Newport,  Vt.  The 
owners,  John  Mahoney  and 
Charles  Moore,  were  former 
employes  of  the  Newport  Daily 
Express.  The  newspaper  had 
been  offset  printed  in  Montreal, 
95  miles  from  Newport. 

♦  4c  4c 

PRINTING  AGAIN  —  The 
Franklinville  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel- 
Press  and  Franklinville  Sentinel 
are  printing  again.  The  two 
weeklies,  with  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  3,000,  w’ere  out  of 
circulation  since  Oct.  16,  1963 

when  a  $45,000  fire  damaged 

their  equipment. 

*  *  « 

DAY  FOR  KENNEDY  — 
Kingsley  Holman,  Minneapolis 
attorney,  who  writes  a  political 
humor  column  for  Lern’r  News¬ 
papers  of  Chicago,  has  initiated 
a  crusade  to  have  Nov.  22  offi¬ 
cially  proclaimed  by  Congress 
as  Anti-Defamation  Day  in  me¬ 
morial  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy. 
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Two  More  Canadian  Mills  Join  Newsprint  Information  Committee 


The  Newsprint  Information  C'omniiitcc  marks  the  start  of  its 
eijihth  year  with  an  expanded  membership.  Two  additional  Canad¬ 
ian  newsprint  mills  have  joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee's  activities  in  behalf  of  news- 


Ad  Survey  Data 
Now  in  Computer 

rhe  latest  newspaper  research 
proieet  being  sponsored  by  the 
Newsprint  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  moved  another  step  nearer 
completion  this  month.  Research¬ 
ers  finished  the  massive  job  of 
coding  information  gathered  from 
7. .‘'00  extensive  interviews  and  re- 
interviews  with  newspaper  readers 
throughout  the  country. 

I  his  permits  the  raw  material  of 
the  research  to  he  programmed 
for  computer  tabulation.  Using 
these  tabulations,  experts  of  Aud¬ 
its  A  .Surveys  Inc.,  the  independent 
research  firm  which  is  conducting 
the  survey,  will  analyze  the  find¬ 
ings.  It  is  expected  that  the  proj¬ 
ect  will  produce  definitive  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  extent  of  reader 
traffic  through  the  pages  of  a  daily 
newspaper. 

The  newspaper  audience's 
awareness  of  nationally  advertised 
products  and  attitudes  toward  the 
products  will  also  be  charted. 
Much  collateral  information  on 
readtng  habits  may  be  extracted. 


Newsprint  Supply  Short, 
Castro  Pulps  Bibles 

Newspapers  in  Castro's  Cuba 
are  truly  holier-than-thou. 

rhe  Canadian  Bihle  .Society 
reports  that  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  biblcs.  testaments,  and 
gospels  it  sent  to  Cuba  in  the 
past  year  have  been  confiscated 
there.  The  Society  said  the 
hooks  and  quantities  of  its 
evangelical  literature  were 
pulped  to  alleviate  the  Cuban 
newsprint  shortage. 


The  research  is  part  of  a  $200.- 
(KH)  program  in  behalf  of  all  news¬ 
papers.  underwritten  by  the  news¬ 
print  companies  which  make  up 
the  Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee.  Previous  projects  have  been 
credited  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  AN  PA.  as  helpful  in  secur¬ 
ing  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
additional  national  advertising  for 
newspapers. 

All  the  projects  in  the  NIC-fi¬ 
nanced  program  were  rated  as  of 
top  importance  to  the  newspaper 
industry  by  the  Bureau. 


Biggest  News  Story 
Fails  to  Boost  Usage 

The  biggest  news  story  of  the 
generation  brought  a  spate  of  ex¬ 
tras.  greatly-expanded  ncwsholes. 
and  skyrocketing  circulation.  But 
the  effect  on  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  was  negligible. 

Newspaper  executives  across  the 
country  agreed  the  experience  un¬ 
derscored  once  again  that  the  de¬ 
finitive  element  in  increased  news¬ 
print  consumption  is  advertising. 

Circulation  is  also  important  — 
in  conjunction  with  advertising. 
In  many  cases,  however,  cancella¬ 
tion  of  ads  in  the  week  following 
Nov.  22  more  than  offset  news¬ 
print  usage  in  extras  and  higher 
press  runs. 

Many  Ads  Dropped 

At  the  New  York  News,  a  total 
of  7(M),()(K)  more  copies  were  run 
in  the  few  days  following  the 
President's  assassination.  How- 
(Continued  on  page  2) 


papers  and  the  newsprint  industry. 
I  hey  are; 

rhe  (iieat  l.akes  Paper  Co.  of 
fort  William.  Ontario. 

James  .MatLuren  Cm.,  Ltd., 
Buckingham,  (Juebec. 

Committee  chairman  Paul  E. 
Roberts  said  in  welcoming  the  new 
members: 

"Our  committee  now  has  an 
even  greater  potential  for  progress 
in  furthering  the  mutual  interests 
of  newspaper  publishing  and  the 
newsprint  industry." 

fronts  I'nrhnnfied 

The  purposes  of  the  committee 
have  remained  unchanged  since  its 
founding  seven  years  ago: 

1.  To  make  known  the  facts 
about  the  newsprint  industry. 

2.  To  help  advance  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  newsprint  industry’s 
prime  customer,  the  newspaper 
publisher. 

2.  To  create  general  under¬ 
standing  of  the  mutual  problems 
of  publishers  and  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers. 


MEASURING  STICK  calibrated  mathematically  shaws  weight  of  newsprint  left 
on  roll.  Equivalent  in  pages  can  then  be  found.  (See  adjoining  item.) 


Formula,  Weight  Table  Give  Number  of  Copies  in  Part  Roll 


The  committee's  efforts  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  the  publisher 
have  included  its  expenditure  of 
nearly  $2(K),()0()  on  research  de¬ 
signed  to  strengthen  newspapers’ 
ability  to  attract  more  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 


I.ipsi'omh  Hails  Program 


t  urrently  the  committee 


nancing  its 
project 
Bureau 


"We  are  having  a  heck  of  a 
time,”  a  publisher  writes  to  News¬ 
print  Facts,  "estimating  how  many 
copies  we  can  get  from  a  roll  of  a 
certain  size  or  partially-used  rolls. 
Do  you  have  a  scale  or  chart  that 
will  show  how  many  impressions 
one  can  expect  from  a  10-inch 
(radius)  stub,  for  example?” 

Reproduced  herewith  is  a  basic 
table  from  which  can  be  obtained 
the  weight  of  paper  of  a  given 
ameter  on  a  given-sized  roll, 
this  figure,  it  is  possible 
late  the  number  of 


To  receive  this  and  other  issues,  write: 

NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 
150  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


SYNDICATES 


Toron  to  Telegram 
Sends  Color  .Mats 

Editorial  ROP  colo 


Donald  L  Rogers  Uses 
23  Market  Experts 


■  ir  IS  now 

available  in  mat  form  throng 
the  Toronto  Telegiam  News 
Service. 

The  ser\'ice  will  specialize  in 
pictures  of  general  interest,  in¬ 
cluding  entertainment  and  tele¬ 
vision,  fashion,  special  days  and 
occasions,  seasonal  scenic  fea¬ 
tures,  and  sports. 

All  i)ictures  in  the  service  will 
be  exclusive,  produced  either  by 
Toronto  Tclcfjram  staff  photog¬ 
raphers  or  other  leading  Cana¬ 
dian  and  U.  S.  photographers  on 
special  assignment. 

Donald  I.  Rogers  ♦  ♦  * 

DEATH  IN  THE  KING 

happened  during  the  current  New.sday  Specials,  Garden 
week,  they  attempt  to  predict  City,  N.  Y.,  is  distributing  a 
what  will  happen  in  the  mar-  five-part  .series  on  Iwxing  en- 
ket  during  the  coming  week —  titled  “Death  in  the  King.” 
whether  new  highs  will  be  set.  Written  by  Xcwtidnii’a  veteran 
whether  it  will  be  an  active  or  ring  reporter.  Bob  \\%aters,  the 
an  inactive  market,  what  indus-  series  discusses,  in  detail,  all 
tries  will  be  affected.  recent  ring  fatalities  and  the 

,,  E,  ,  circumstances  surrounding  them. 

t.unsensus  rc»mu*o 

“From  these  several  opinions 
I  try  to  strike  a  consensus,  and  Of  Vfl ////*#! /#> 

late  Thursday  night  we  airmail  m. 

the  results  to  subscribing  news-  entenCeS 

papers  for  weekend  use.  It  can  _ 

be  used  anytime  before  the  mar- 

ket  opens  Monday.  We  do  not  John  Herling,  who  writes  the 
mention  specific  stocks  —  that  National  Newspaper  Syndicate’s 
would  be  too  dangerous.  We  do  twice-weekly  feature,  “Report 
try  to  pinpoint  which  industries  On  Labor,”  appeared  on  a  tele¬ 
will  receive  the  attention  of  in-  vised  Georgetown  University 
vestors,  and  what  the  trend  will  Forum  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
be.”  “Crisis  in  the  Labor  Move- 

Although  Mr.  Rogers  does  ment.”  The  program  was  taped 
most  of  his  work  from  his  home  for  300  radio  stations, 
in  Douglaston,  Long  Island,  he 
has  set  up  Independent  Fea¬ 
tures’  selling  and  distributing 
unit  at  120  Central  Park  South, 

New  York,  in  the  office  of  his 
business  manager,  Mrs.  S.  Leon 
Schinasi. 


Donald  1.  Rogers,  who  re-  column  on  the  politico-economic 
signed  last  Fall  as  business  and  scene,  similar  to  but  shorter 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York  than  the  column  he  wrote  in 
Herald  Tribune,  where  for  more  the  Herald  Tribune  which  was 
than  a  dozen  years  he  w’rote  a  syndicated  to  almut  80  news- 
four-a-week  syndicated  column,  papers.  Mr.  Rogers  said  he  is  a 
has  formed  a  panel  of  23  Wall  conser\’ative  in  his  approach  to 
Street  brokers  and  stock  market  economics,  and  he  contends  that 
analysts  to  make  weekly  predic-  particularly  in  an  election  year, 
tions  of  the  stock  market  for  the  his  column  is  needed  for  balance, 
upcoming  week,  for  Mr.  Rogers  Most  of  his  subscribing  jiapers, 
to  use  in  a  bonus  weekender  he  noted,  are  using  the  column 
column  that  is  being  sent  to  his  either  on  the  editorial  page  or 
regular  subscribers.  on  other  “opinion”  pages. 

The  announcement  w’as  made  The  bonus  weekender,  which 
by  Marjorie  Lawson,  news  man-  he  calls  “The  Analysts’  Panel,” 
ager  of  Independent  Features  was  needed,  he  says,  to  fill  a 
Symdicate.  Independent  Features  void  left  between  the  wire  ser\’- 
was  formed  by  Mr.  Rogers  ices’  objectiv’e  report  of  the  stock 
shortly  after  he  left  the  Herald  market,  and  coverage  on  the 
Tribune,  solely  to  sell  and  dis-  local  scene. 

tribute  his  column.  He  said  28  “Editors  have  told  me  they^ 
papers  are  subscribing  to  his  want  something  in  addition  to  a 
column  and  that  if  it  continues  review  of  what  happened  in  the 
to  meet  with  success  he  intends  stock  market,”  Mr.  Rogers  re- 
to  add  diversified  features  to  ported.  “We  think  this  is  the 
the  sales  package.  answ’er.  The  panelists  confer 

Three  times  a  week  Mr.  with  me  each  Thursday^  night, 
Rogers  is  writing  his  regular  and  on  the  basis  of  what  has 


E6AD,  MARTHA!  NEA'S  RAY 
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Dick  Hyman,  who  some  years 
ago  was  with  King  Features 
Syndicate,  sold  a  1,200-word 
article  on  zany  laws  of  New 
York  City  and  New  York  State 
to  Pictorial  Living,  Sunday 
magazine  of  ihe  New  York 
Journal  -  American  for  March 
publication.  That  gave  him  an 
idea.  He  has  a  vast  collection 
of  ludicrous  laws  that  cover 
every  state,  so  he  is  selling  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  different  states  to 
newspapers  in  each  state.  He 
reports  he  already  has  sold  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  subject  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Sunday  Advertiser, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  and 
the  All  Florida  Magazine. 

Marlon  Odmark,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi- 
appears  in  282  newspapers — 172  cate’s  “Working  Girl’s  Note- 
domestic  and  110  foreign.  The  book”  columnist,  offered  readers 
television  show,  credited  with  a  free  booklet  explaining  the 
helping  the  strip  zoom  to  quick  importance  of  wills.  To  date, 
success,  is  in  its  third  season  more  than  3,000  requests  for  the 
and  remains  consistently  among  folder  have  been  received  and 
the  top-rated  programs  on  the  additional  quantities  are  being 
air,  with  a  viewing  audience  of  reprinted  to  fill  unexpected  de- 
many  millions  each  week.  mands. 
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SYNDIC  VTES 

Walter  Berndt  Was 
A  ‘Smitty’  Himself 

Hv  Hav  Erwin 


Ex-oft’ico  l)Oy  Walter  Berndt 
has  drawn  a  famous  cartoon 
charactei-  office  Iwy,  “Smitty,” 
for  42  years. 

With  enthusiasm  and  insipht, 
he  still  draws  six  “Smitty”  strips 
a  week  plus  a  Sunday  pape 
(some  iri,;J30  to  date)  for  the 
Chicajjo  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  at  his  Port  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Long:  Island,  studio-home. 
His  assistant  for  30  years  has 
been  Charlie  Mueller.  For  the 
first  30  yea  IS  of  the  comic 
character’s  life,  .Mr.  Berndt 
worked  in  an  office  at  the  New 
York  Ddiln  Newft. 

After  working:  as  an  office  l)oy 
in  Wall  Street,  Walter,  at  about 
15,  became  a  New  York  Journal 
copyboy  and  he  worked  for  a 
year  at  the  New  York  Telegram. 
He  voluntarily  tore  up  a  con¬ 
tract  with  John  Wheeler  of  the 
Bell  Syndicate  bt'cause  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  comic  strip  he  was 
then  doing:  “lousy,” 

'Big  Kiglit' 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
was  about  two  years  old 
and  was  strug:g:ling:  for  exist¬ 
ence  when  Berndt  joined  the 
late  Capt.  Josejjh  Medill  Patter¬ 
son’s  stable  of  jmpular  cartoon¬ 
ists.  (The  News  now  has  the 
nation’s  larp:est  circulation).  The 
“Big  Eight”  comics  of  the  News 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  then 
were  “Smitty,”  “Orphan  Annie,” 
“Andy  Gump,”  “Gasoline  Alley,” 
“Harold  Teen,”  “Winnie  Win- 
kel,”  “M  o  o  n  Mullins”  and 
“Teenie  Weenies.” 

When  the  Sunday  comics  sec¬ 
tion  was  increased  to  16  pages, 
Berndt,  by  then  Capt.  Patter¬ 
son’s  close  friend  and  confidant, 
was  asked  to  find  eight  other 
good  cartoonists  and  he  brought 
into  the  fold  Milt  Caniff,  Bill 
Holman,  Zack  Mosley,  Gus  Ed- 
.son,  A1  Posen  and  others. 

On  the  Journal,  Walter  was 
a  friend  of  Tad  Dorgan,  Harry 
Hershfield,  “Bugs”  Baer. 

1^’arcliouse  Office 

“The  Daily  News  was  housed 
in  an  old  warehouse  on  Church 
Street  opposite  the  W’oolworth 
Building,”  recalled  Walter 
Berndt  w'ith  a  broad  grin.  “They 
cut  a  hole  in  a  wall  to  make 
room  for  another  desk  now  and 
then.  Paul  Gallico  practically 
sat  in  my  lap.  My  desk  leaned 
against  the  paper  wall  of  Pat¬ 
terson’s  office,  so  I  knew  all  the 
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growing  newspaper’s  state  se¬ 
crets. 

“Patterson,  Gallico  and  some 
of  the  rest  of  us  played  handball 
at  the  old  Jim  Brown  gym,”  he 
continued.  “Patterson  was  a  real 
man,  if  I  ever  saw  one.  Three 
or  four  of  us  would  go  out  and 
work  all  night  on  a  story  or  an 
investigation,  glad  to  make  any 
■sacrifice  to  serve  that  great  guy 
without  thought  of  extra  pay. 
When  I  was  only  18,  I  wrote  the 
advice-to-the-lovelorn  column  for 
two  weeks. 

‘A  Beal  Man’ 

“Patterson  was  a  man  all 
over,”  admiringly  declared  Mr. 
Berndt.  “He  was  my  doll  baby. 
He’d  come  to  the  office  wearing 
a  black  turtleneck  sweater  and 
an  aviator’s  cap,  if  it  was  windy. 
He  had  time  for  everybody.  Two 
window  washers  who  had  been 
unjustly  fired  got  an  interview 
with  him  and  promptly  were 
l)ut  back  on  the  job.  He  went  to 
the  movies  to  watch  audience 
reaction.  When  the  people 
cheered  a  movie  or  a  star,  he 
had  his  i)aper  .support  that 
movie  or  star.  He  was  as  demo¬ 
cratic  as  hell. 

“Our  old  gang  would  do  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  for  Capt. 
Patterson.  Gallico,  you  will  re¬ 
call,  climlied  into  the  ring  with 
Dempsey  and  had  the  champ 
knock  him  out  so  he  could  write 
a  sensational  sports  story  for 
the  News.  Managing  Editor 
Frank  House  arranged  to  have 
a  Washington  photographer,  un¬ 
known  here,  brought  in  and 
.strapped  a  camera  on  his  leg  to 
get  that  famous  .shot  of  Ruth 
Snyder  in  the  electric  chair.  The 
photographer  afterwards  told 
me  it  sounded  to  him  like  a  bomb 
went  off  when  he  clicked  the 
camera,  but  Warden  Lawes  had 
his  back  turned  and  did  not 
notice.” 

The  cartoonist  thus  described 
J.  J.  Patterson,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  News  and 
son  of  Capt  Patterson: 

‘Carbon  Copy’ 

“Jim’s  a  carbon  copy  of  his 
father.  The  hair  goes  up  on  the 
back  of  my  neck  every  time  I 
see  him,  because  he  looks  just 
like  his  dad.” 

In  the  old  days,  Walter  Berndt 
would  go  to  the  composing  room 
and  get  the  printers  to  slam 
through  a  late  drawing  at  the 
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Walter  Berndt 


last  minute.  He  has  to  work  six 
weeks  ahead  on  the  daily  strip 
now  and  10  weeks  ahead  on  the 
Sunday  page.  He  says  he  has  to 
l)lay  “Jingle  Bells”  in  October 
to  work  up  the  spirit  for  a 
Christmas  idea  he  mu.st  then 
produce. 

The  creator  of  “Smitty” 
doesn’t  depend  on  his  memory 
of  his  own  office  boy  days,  but 
keeps  up  contact  with  current 
office  toys.  He  sometimes  gathers 
a  bunch  of  them  in  his  studio, 
where  they  crowd  around  him 
like  freshmen  around  an  old 
grad  on  alumni  day.  Walter 
listens,  observes,  learns.  In  these 
man-toy  sessions,  he  learns  the 
latest  methods  of  fooling  the 
toss,  kidding  the  steno  and  wise¬ 
cracking  to  everyone.  These  nug¬ 
gets  are  woven  into  the  bright, 
brisk  comic  story  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith’s  son,  the  eternal 
office  boy,  beloved  by  millions. 

The  Salvation  Army  gave  Mr. 
Berndt  a  handsome  citation  for 
a  page  he  drew  this  last 
Christmas  .showing  “Herby” 
finding  $5  on  the  street  and  then, 
feeling  a  twinge  of  conscience, 
contributing  it  to  a  street  corner 
Santa  Claus. 

A  new  episode  of  “Smitty” 
begins  March  2  dealing  with 
zany  little  “Prof.  Atom”  and  his 
attempts  to  divert  Gulf  Stream 
currents  so  New  York  can  have 
year-around  tropical  climate. 
The  professor  confidently  pro¬ 
claims  he  can  make  palm  trees 
grow  on  Broadway. 

*  *  * 

Goldwatcr  Suspends 

Because  of  heavy  pressures 
from  his  governmental,  political 
and  personal  work  schedules. 
Sen.  Barry  Goldwater,  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion  for  President,  .stopped 
writing  his  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  column  this  week.  He 
plans  to  resume  the  column  this 
summer,  if  he  fails  to  win  the 
nomination,  or  in  the  fall  if  he 
wins  the  nomination  but  loses 
the  election. 
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CLEVELAND  1964— Dudley  Brum- 
bech,  chief  photographer  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  gets  a 
good  grip  on  his  flash  gun  battery 
case  as  the  vanguard  of  a  mob 
comes  after  him  in  school  rioting. 
Mr.  Brumbach  was  set  upon  and 
before  police  rescued  him  his 
camera  strap  was  broken.  Mr. 
Brumbach's  camera  was  undam¬ 
aged.  This  shot  was  taken  by 
Bernie  Noble,  Cleveland  Press 
photographer,  who  was  kicked  in 
the  leg  by  a  demonstrator.  (See 
story  on  page  9.) 


with  your  little  35  mm,”  he  went  phers  told  him  they  couldn’t  sell 
on,  “you  can  do  things  no  movie  such  in-depth  photography, 
camera  can  do.  You’ve  got  to  go  “You’ll  have  to  get  over  that,” 
in  close  to  these  people,  see  their  he  advised  the  group.  “You’ll 
faces,  the  good  and  the  bad.”  have  to  take  some  of  the  sacri- 
Capt.  Steichen  recalled  a  pic-  doing  some  of  the  thinjfs 

ture  in  the  Washington  (D.C.)  your  own. 

Post  during  the  Little  Rock  Capt.  Steichen  related  that 
demonstrations:  “They  ran  a  during  the  past  year  a  number 
photograph  clear  across  the  of  photographers,  including  him- 
page  of  a  group  of  white  teen-  self,  have  been  looking  into  the 
agers’  faces  as  they  jeered  some  possibility  of  forming  a  national 
Civil  rights  demonstrations  time  we  found  that  we  were  the  of  the  Negroes  passing  by  on  brigade.  It  would  be  with  the 
are  again  breaking  out  simul-  only  photographers  or  press  the  way  to  school.  The  hate  in  Federal  Government’s  blessing 
taneously  all  over  the  country  in  present  in  a  20  to  50-mile  those  faces  and  the  calm,  col-  but  not  under  government  con- 

such  places  as  Cleveland,  At-  radius,  which  made  us  particu-  lected  looks  on  the  faces  of  the  trol  or  supported  by  the  Gov- 

lanta,  and  New  York  City.  larly  vulnerable.”  Negroes  as  they  walked  there  ernment.  It  would  instead  be 

And  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Mr.  Schapiro  told  of  being  left  an  indelible  impression.”  financed  by  one  of  the  big  foun- 

action,  exposing  themselves  to  followed  by  a  car  full  of  men  .  .  .  dations.  The  group  would  be 

much  danger,  are  photographers  whenever  he  left  his  motel ;  of  Ke^ponMbili^y  formed  with  the  idea  of  photo- 

such  as  those  shown  above  and  having  his  phone  calls  at  the  jje  agreed  that  the  photog-  Praphing  the  entire  United 

on  pages  9  and  51.  motel  monitored,  of  being  kept  rapher  took  his  life  in  his  States  and  not  just  one  particu- 

The  important  role  of  the  under  constant  surveillance”  hands  when  seeking  such  pic- 
photographer  in  civil  rights  was  ^  Rroup  called  the  Sover-  tures,  but  added  that  the  pro-  “It  would  furnish  us  with  a 
discussed  recently  by  a  panel  eignty  Committee.  fessionals  had  the  responsibility  historic  record  of  America, 

of  the  American  Society  of  He  descriljed  “a  general  feel-  to  go  after  them.  Capt.  Steichen  without  parallel,”  Capt. 
Magazine  Photographers  meet-  ing  there.  You  never  can  put  maintained  that  photography  Steichen  said, 
ing  in  New  York  City.  Partici-  your  finger  on  why  this  is  hap-  today  was  technically  far  enough 

pating  were  men  who  had  pening;  you  never  can  say  ‘my  advanced  so  one  didn’t  have  to  ‘Poorly  Told’  Story 

actively  been  in  the  middle  of  phone  is  being  tapped’  or  any-  “shove  the  camera  right  up  their  Robert  Adelman  a  freelance 

the  demonstrations  right  from  thing  like  that.  You  always  have  noses.”  He  said  that  with  to-  photographer  who  has  covered 

the  early  sit-ins.  these  questions,  and  usually  day’s  lenses,  photographers  can  eights  for  Look  magazine 

Iniimidition  the’re  not  answered.”  easily  “get  in  close  and  photo-  photographically 

ini.....aai.on  graph  people  s  faces.  ^he  race  question  story  has  been 

Steve  Schapiro,  of  Black  Star,  Capt.  Steichen  urged  photog-  poorly  told,  that  “all  of  us  have 

saw  the  “rights”  story  as  coming  Captain  Edward  Steichen,  ere-  raphers  covering  civil  rights  not  really  failed  to  do  an  adequate 

together  from  two  directors:  ator  of  the  famous  “Family  of  just  to  “snap  something  that  is  job  on  this.” 

“An  obvious  need  for  communi-  Man”  picture  exhibit,  and  direc-  happening  at  the  moment  and  pjg  h  ^^’as  l)evond  a  hand- 
cation”  coupled  with  “a  period  tor  emeritus  of  the  Department  get  a  peek”  but  to  photograph  ,  .  i  nponlp  “Tt^  reallv  an 
in  which  the  photograph  is  of  Photography  at  the  Museum  the  “look  of  hatred  on  a  white  ^  ‘  .  mnvev 

really  coming  into  its  own.”  of  Modern  Art,  urged  the  pho-  face,  the  beautiful  calm,  placid  gto^y 

In  describing  his  assignments  tographers  “to  move  in  close”  acceptance  of  ignominy  the  .  inHipatinn  tliP  fact  that 

for  Life  magazine  (he  empha-  on  the  civil  rights  story.  Negroes  sometimes  have,  or  the  ^  m-eat  deal  of  impor- 

sized  he  was  not  on  the  panel  He  warned  that  photographers  feeling  of  rebellion  or  the  mili-  photography  that  can  be 

as  an  official  representative  of  would  have  to  find  something  fancy  that  is  there  now.”  .  •  American  life  and 

Life),  Mr.  Schapiro  told  of  be-  that  television  and  movie  Capt.  Steichen  said  that  some  jt  jgp’t  being  done.  We  have  no 
ing  subjwt^  to  a  ‘‘degree  of  cameras  can’t  do.  When  highly-  of  the  best  civil  rights  photog-  j-eal  documents  of  our  times.” 
intimidation”  while  in  Missis-  dramatic  civil  rights  pictures  raphy  published  has  been  “hot  „  .  ,  ,  that 

sippi  last  summer.  were  shown  on  television,  the  news”  pictures  but  basically  *  '  .  ®  man  co  ■  . 

“We  went  down  to  one  of  the  still  pictures  of  the  same  thing  civil  rights  was  not  a  “hot  news”  magazines  were  no  i 
towns  we  were  covering  to  stay  lost  out,  Capt.  Steichen  said,  story,  “It  goes  far  deeper  than  really  telling  the  story, 
a  while,”  he  related.  “We  and  he  predicted  this  would  be  that,”  he  maintained.  were  aaly  interested  in 

weren’t  there  covering  specific  happening  more  and  more.  Capt.  Steichen  said  he  was  “fragments”  and  “sensations 

news  events  and  most  of  the  “With  the  mobility  you  have  embarrassed  when  photogra-  (Continued  on  following  page) 
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Photographer’s  Role 
In  Civil  Rights  Story 


Bv  Rick  Friedman 
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The  Plain  Dealer's  Dudley  Brum- 
bach  takes  picture  of  Tony  Tomsic 
as  Cleveland  Press  photographer 
hits  ground  following  beating  in 
integration  riot. 

material,  in  something  which  is 
newsworthy.” 

He  further  claimed  that  mag¬ 
azines  were  not  geared  or  pre¬ 
pared  for  “the  kind  of  penetrat¬ 
ing,  in-depth  reporting  that 
must  be  done.” 

Mr.  Adelman  cited  the  “life 
of  the  ghettoes  in  the  north 
where  people  have  been  degrad¬ 
ed  to  an  incredible  point”  as 
fantastic  photo  story  material. 
He  called  it  “a  terrible  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  institutions  of  our 
society  that  we  haven’t  really 
tried  to  tell  the  story  of  our 
times,  at  least  in  still  photo¬ 
graphs.” 

Calling  the  civil  rights  story 
a  “subtle  one,”  he  said  proper 
photograjihic  coverage  of  it 
meant  finding  adequate  ways  to 
describe  the  Negro’s  “plight,  his 
rage,  and  our  terror.  Because 
after  all,  why  is  it  that  in  New 
York  the  idea  of  white  children 
going  to  Harlem  is  such  an  in¬ 
credible  source  of  fear?” 

.Single  Organizaliun 

Mr.  Adelman  called  for  the 
formation  of  a  single  organiza¬ 
tion  to  direct  and  collect  the 
pictorial  record  of  civil  rights 
today.  “It  is  a  story  that  a 
handful  of  individuals  cannot 
really  tell,”  he  added.  “The 
story  is  breaking  out  all  over. 
It  requires  a  large  number  of 
people  to  cover  it.  It  requires  a 
lot  of  guidance,  re-orientation. 
It  requires  photographers  — 
many  of  whom  are  living  in  the 
complacency  and  the  ease  of  the 
contemporary  world — who  have 
to  begin  to  feel  intensely  their 
personal  responsibility.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  photographer  once 
again  to  assume  the  camera.  It 
requires  a  new  kind  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  photographic 
community.” 

some  hours  as  fighting  broke 
out. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Brumbach  gets  picture  of  Tomsic  sitting  in  street  after  the  Cleveland 
Press  photographer  was  attacked  and  knocked  down  by  rioting  mob. 


Newsgals 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


But  Miss  Skinner,  recently 
out  of  Columbia  University  and 
on  her  first  newspaper  job,  was 
not  bothered.  The  only  trouble 
she  had  was  when,  in  the  con¬ 
fusion,  she  walked  into  an  iron 
utility  pole  on  the  sidewalk  and 
bruised  her  face.  Later  she  tele¬ 
phoned  her  mother,  in  Green¬ 
field,  Mass.,  to  say  she  was  un¬ 
hurt  in  the  fighting.  The  mother 
had  seen  her  in  the  angry  mob 
on  tv.  She  asked  Ann,  “what 
kind  of  hat  were  you  wearing?” 
She  had  recognized  her  in  the 
crowd  by  the  fox  fur  she  had  on. 

Miss  Skinner  was  never  on 
the  fighting  line  alone.  She  was 
with  a  photographer,  or  pho¬ 
tographers,  and  with  me.  On 
the  worst  day,  she  was  kept  on 
downtown  angles  of  the  story. 

Rode  the  Bus 

Miss  Betty  Klaric  of  the  Press 
newsroom  rode  one  of  the  busses 
carrying  Negro  pupils  to  the 
three  white  schools.  Her  story 
was  on  the  puzzlement  of  the 
pupils  as  to  what  the  fighting 
was  all  about. 

Cleveland  reporter  Doris  O’¬ 
Donnell  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
stopped  at  the  riot  scene  on  her 
way  in  from  her  home.  The  city 
desk  told  her  not  to  stay.  Later 
she  was  on  the  scene  when  a 
call  went  out  for  more  police. 
But  she  was  there  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  other  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers. 

“I  was  frightened  when  I  was 
going  to  get  my  car,”  She  said, 
“and  I  saw  these  young  white 
boys  carrying  tire  irons  and 
smashing  windows  of  Negroes’s 
cars  that  were  just  going 
through  the  neighborhood.  I  ran 
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to  the  porch  of  a  house  on  the 
street  and  a  woman  let  me  in.” 

No  one  knew  she  was  a  re¬ 
porter,  said  Miss  O’Donnell.  She 
added  that  the  only  other  time 
she  was  really  scared  was  when 
she  was  in  Russia,  on  assign¬ 
ment  from  the  old  Cleveland 
News,  and  she  overstayed  her 
visa.  That  was  in  1956.  It  looked 
as  though  she  was  not  going  to 
get  out.  The  Russians  took  a 
whole  week  before  they  let  her 
leave. 

Hit  With  Egg 

Don  Robertson,  Civil  War 
novelist,  who  is  a  Plain  Dealer 
repoi  ter,  was  jostled  by  the  mob 
and  hit  with  an  egg.  “I  just  was 
.standing  there  smoking  my  pipe 
and  looking  profound  and  hop¬ 
ing  they’d  think  I  was  a  profes¬ 
sor  from  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity  just  going  by,”  he  said. 

“I  heard  some  kind  of  click¬ 
ing  sound  there  one  time,”  he 
added,  “and  found  it  was  my 
knees  hitting  together.  That  was 
when  I  saw  them  shoving  the 
police  and  priests  around,  and 
I  was  scared  when  I  saw  a 
Negro  family,  with  a  child, 
backed  against  a  wall.  It  was 
close  to  a  full-scale  war  for  a 
few  minutes.” 

Mr.  Robertson,  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  three  novels  and  is  about 
to  publish  a  fourth,  said  he  was 
thinking  of  doing  a  .short  novel 
with  the  school  rioting  as  the 
theme. 

The  Plain  Dealer  also  had  on 
the  scenes  William  C.  Barnard, 
who  covers  criminal  courts; 
William  C.  Treon;  Michael  D. 
Roberts;  Fred  Mohlenkopf;  and 
me.  The  Press  also  assigned 
Tony  Natale,  Norman  Klachak 
and  Dick  Feagler  to  the  story. 
For  Associated  Press  there  were 
Lou  Mio  and  Robert  Shaffer. 

— George  Bariiiann 


Tony  Tomsic  wipes  egg  off  of  his 
camera  at  riot  scene.  Photo  by 
Julian  C.  Wilson  of  the  Associated 
Press. 


Beaten 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Plain  Dealer  was  about  to  take 
a  shot  when  a  group  of  men 
lifted  him  by  the  arms  and 
said,  “Don’t  take  any  more  pic¬ 
tures.”  He  didn’t  right  at  that 
time. 

Two  reporter -photographers 
of  the  Call  &  Post,  Allen 
Howard  and  Kenneth  Temple, 
were  bruised  when  demonstra¬ 
tors  took  after  them.  Mr. 
Howard’s  coat  was  ripped  to 
pieces,  he  lost  his  hat,  and  his 
camera  was  ruined.  Mr.  Tem¬ 
ple’s  camera  was  also  smashed 
and  his  photograph  bag  was 
tom. 

“Temple  just  joined  us”  said 
Alfred  L.  Sweeney,  news  editor 
of  the  Call  &  Post.  “He’d  been 
working  for  the  Atlanta  Daily 
World  covering  the  sit-ins  down 
there,  and  he  was  glad  to  get 
up  north,  he  told  me,  because 
it  was  too  dangerous  for  him 
down  there.  Then  he  ran  smack 
into  this  in  Cleveland.” 

.Sour  ‘Editorializing* 

Julian  C.  Wilson  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  in  Cleve¬ 
land  got  hit  with  an  egg  and 
then  a  lemon.  “I  didn’t  mind 
the  egg”  said  Mr.  Wilson,  who 
wears  a  goatee,  “But  I  didn’t 
like  the  lemon  hitting  me.  That’s 
editorializing.”  At  times  he  kept 
his  camera  hidden  under  his 
coat. 

Richard  J.  Misch  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  was  cursed  by  the  rioters. 
He  said,  “I  wasn’t  frightened 
until  I  saw  them  go  after  the 
police.” 

The  photographers  all  used 
the  small  35  mm  camera  so  as 
to  be  as  inconspicuous  as  pos¬ 
sible. 
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Robert  J.  Manning,  left,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs, 
receives  the  grand  prize  awarded  to  "Department  of  State  1963"  as 
the  best  publication  issued  by  any  government  agency  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Editors  Association.  Presenting  the  award  is 
Arthur  Settel,  president  of  FEA. 


State 

(Cimthiued  from  pn<je  11) 


source — say  the  Secretary  of 
State — is  identified  by  name,  it 
ffives  what  he  .says  an  official 
sheen.  If  everything  is  on  the 
record,  we  would  have  to  con¬ 
sider  our  words  very  carefully. 
We  would  have  to  .say  less. 
Under  the  background  rules,  we 
can  give  reporters  an  idea  of 
the  thinking  of  the  department 
on  certain  issues  before  we  are 
ready  to  make  it  official  policy.” 

Some  critics  have  charged 
that  the  backgrounder  is  often 
used  to  launch  trial  balloons  or 
cover  up  mistakes.  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning  thinks  that  a  good  news¬ 
paperman  will  not  lie  fooled  by 
this  effort.  “The  people  who 
make  these  complaints  are  hand¬ 
ing  down  an  indictment  of  the 
intellect  of  newsmen,”  he  says. 

The  Secretary  admits  that  big 
stories  are  sometimes  leaked  out 
of  the  department  by  high  offi¬ 
cials  to  a  favorite  reporter,  but 
he  says  that  this  is  “in  the 
nature  of  newspapering.”  He 
says  “Reporters  have  to  de¬ 
velop  sources,  and  the  man  who 
can’t  do  it  will  never  be  as  good 
as  the  man  who  can.  Officials 
will  always  talk  more  freely  to 
a  reporter  in  whom  they  have 
tru.st  and  confidence.” 

Daily  Briefing 

The  main  single  change  in 
the  organizational  workings  of 
the  bureau  under  his  direction, 
Mr.  Manning  says,  has  l)een  the 
institution  of  a  daily  briefing 
for  newsmen. 

“Previously,  there  wasn’t 
much  between  the  backgrounders 
and  the  information  newsmen 
dub  up  through  their  own 
sources,”  he  says.  “This  was 
fine  for  the  Scotty  Restons  who 
have  been  around  long  enough 
to  develop  good  sources.  But 
there  are  225  accredited  re¬ 
porters  in  Washington.  Many  of 
them  run  one-man  bureaus  and 
they  can’t  spend  all  their  time 
over  here.” 

The  noon  briefing  is  conducted 
by  the  News  Office.  Robert  Mc- 
Closkey,  deputy  director  of  the 
office,  says  that  preparations  for 
the  briefing  begin  at  6  a.m., 
when  staffers  scan  the  morning 
papers  and  early  wire  stories. 
At  about  9  a.m.,  top  officials  of 
the  bureau  meet  in  Secretary 
Manning’s  office  to  decide  what 
questions  newsmen  are  likely  to 
ask.  The  questions  are  drafted 
and  sent  to  the  various  bureaus 
for  answers. 

Each  bureau  has  one  or  more 
public  affairs  officers  who  are  not 
attached  to  the  Public  Affairs 
bureau,  but  are  the  liaison  be- 
tw'een  the  bureaus.  At  11:15  each 
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day,  a  .second  conference  is  held, 
at  which  representatives  of  the 
various  bureaus  report  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  questions  submitted 
earlier.  The  regional  bureaus — 
Far  East,  Africa,  Europe,  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  and  Near  East- 
South  Asia — are  usually  repre¬ 
sented,  as  well  as  such  depart¬ 
ments  as  Education  and  Culture, 
.Administration  and  others.  A 
news  office  staffer  quizzes  the 
bureau  men  on  the  answers,  so 
he  will  be  familiar  with  the 
issues  when  reporters  ask  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  noon  briefing. 

110  Calls  a  Day 

After  the  briefing,  the  news 
office  staff  spends  much  of  the 
afternoon  on  the  telephone, 
fielding  questions  from  corre¬ 
spondents.  Some  reporters  com¬ 
plain  that  the  unit  is  too  slow 
in  getting  the  information  they 
need,  but  Mr.  McCloskey  feels 
the  news  office  does  a  good  job, 
considering  the  number  of  calls 
the  office  handles  in  a  day.  An 
estimated  110  calls  come  in  daily. 

In  recent  years,  the  rising 
public  interest  in  foreign  affairs 
has  led  to  more  articles  on  the 
subject  outside  of  daily  news 
columns.  Magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  have  carried  more  in- 
depth  pieces  on  foreign  policy, 
and  tv  documentaries  have  ex¬ 
amined  it  from  many  angles.  In 
1962,  the  office  of  media  services 
was  formed  to  meet  this  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  informa¬ 
tion.  William  Blair,  head  of  the 
office,  says,  “A  few  years  ago 
if  you  were  a  magazine  writer 
and  wanted  someone  here  to  help 
you  out,  you  wouldn’t  have  had 
a  place  to  go.  Today  we  help 
any  legitimate  writer  who  wants 
information  r’bout  the  State 
Department.” 


Another  duty  of  the  section  is 
maintaining  a  small  home-town 
new’s  ser\'ice,  which  .sends  stories 
on  the  activities  of  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  officers  to  home  town  news¬ 
papers.  “We  want  people  to 
know  how  the  State  Department 
is  spending  the  taxpayer’s  buck,” 
says  Mr.  Blair. 

The  office  also  .stages  foreign 
policy  briefings  in  Washington 
twice  a  year  for  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  broadcasters. 

The  Department  has  sent 
questionnaires  to  2,500  newsmen 
asking  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
conferences. 

‘Bnllcrirs  Uliarged' 

“Newsmen  come  from  cities 
and  small  communities  and  we 
try  to  give  them  an  idea  of  what 
is  going  on  here,”  he  says.  “We 
don’t  try  to  influence  their  views 
on  foreign  policy,  but  we  do 
give  them  information  they  can 
draw  on  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
They  leave  here  with  their  bat¬ 
teries  charged.” 

The  Office  of  Media  Services 
also  includes  a  broadcasting  unit, 
staffed  by  five  persons  familiar 
with  the  special  problems  of 
setting  up  tv  or  radio  inter¬ 
views.  “We  used  to  consider  it 
a  busy  month  if  we  had  two 
requests  from  the  networks,” 
Mr.  Blair  says.  “Now  we  get  at 
least  one  a  day.”  The  projects 
lange  from  radio  interviews  re¬ 
quiring  a  few  hours  of  prepara¬ 
tion  to  .specials  like  the  “CBS 
Reports”  show  with  Dean  Rusk, 
which  meant  several  hundred 
hours  of  work  for  department 
staffers. 

The  office  also  includes  a  small 
film-lending  librarj'  and  issues 
publications  of  its  own.  Most  of 
these  are  foreign  policy  bulletins 
or  transcripts  of  press  confer¬ 


ences  and  speeches  by  depart¬ 
ment  officials. 

The  most  direct  liaison  with 
the  public  is  handled  by  the 
department’s  Office  of  Public  ‘ 
Services,  headed  by  Eugene  V. 
McAuliffe.  The  department  gets 
about  110,000  letters  each  year, 
and  six  drafting  officers  work 
full  time  answering  them.  Many 
inquiries  can  be  answered  by 
sending  along  a  pamphlet,  but 
around  40,000  require  individual 
answers. 

The  office  also  maintains  active 
relations  with  350  non-govem- 
mental  organizations  from  the 
American  Legion  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Committee  for  the  U.N.  The 
department  supplies  speakers  on 
request  to  these  groups,  and 
also  helps  in  setting  up  regional 
foreign  policy  conferences 
throughout  the  country. 

Cuniinunily  Visits 

A  new  program  is  a  series  of 
community  meetings.  Three-man 
teams  from  the  department 
travel  to  small  communities  on 
invitation  to  discuss  foreign 
policy  problems. 

In  the  Historical  Office  of  the 
bureau,  39  staffers  compile  the 
official  history  of  U.S.  foreign 
relations. 

“We’re  working  on  the  vol¬ 
ume  for  1942  now,”  says  William 
Franklin,  head  of  the  unit. 
“That’s  breathtaking  speed  in 
this  field.”  The  official  histories 
must  wait  until  confidential  files 
are  released  to  get  a  complete 
picture  of  events  as  they  hap¬ 
pened. 

The  office  also  publishes  cur¬ 
rent  documents  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  and  in-depth 
.studies  of  special  problems.  It 
answers  written  queries  about 
U.S.  history  from  pupils  and 
phone  calls  from  reporters  who 
want  to  verify  a  historical  fact. 
Among  its  special  projects  are 
the  publication  and  translation 
of  captured  German  documents 
for  the  years  1933  to  1941.  This 
w’as  a  joint  project  with  Britain, 
and  it  involved  wading  through 
400  tons  of  German  official  docu¬ 
ments  which  were  seized  when 
the  allies  took  Berlin  in  World 
War  II. 


E&P  Striiij»er  Dies 

Rio  dk  Janeiro 
H.  Stuart  Morrison,  63,  a 
correspondent  for  Editor  & 
Publisher,  died  here  Feb.  1  of 
a  heart  attack.  A  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Miami  Beach 
(Fla.)  Tropica,  (now  Sun),  Mr. 
Morrison  came  here  in  1949  to 
manager  the  English-language 
Brazil  Herald.  He  later  became 
a  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Foreign  News 
Service. 
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\F.WSPM*ER  law 

Comment  on  Officials 
Must  Bear  No  Malice 

FJv  \lbert  Woo<lruff  Gray 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ruled  recently  that  $15,- 
000  was  not  too  much  to  award 
to  a  iwlice  chief  whose  char¬ 
acter  had  l>oen  injured  by  a 
malicious  libel.  (158  So.  2d  28, 
Miss.) 

In  this  case,  several  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  state  which  pub¬ 
lished  the  libelous  remark  of  a 
pharmacist  (A,  E.  Henry)  were 
merely  bystanders  in  the  law- 
.suit.  The  court  found  that  the 
pharmacist,  after  he  had  been 
arrested  on  a  disorderly  conduct 
charpe,  wrote  a  letter  assailing 
the  police  and  read  it  to  report¬ 
ers. 

In  the  letter  to  a  deputy 
sheriff,  the  pharmacist  accused 
the  chief  of  police  of  Shelby  and 
others  of  “cooking  up  a  diaboli¬ 
cal  plot”  against  him.  Said  the 
Supreme  Court: 

“The  author  of  this  alleged 
libel,  40  years  of  age  and  a 
pharmacist,  admitted  that  he 
wTote  the  letter.  He  knew  that 
the  press  agencies  gathered  and 
carried  news  items  over  the 
country  as  he  had  previously 
piven  items  to  them.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  used  the  words 
‘diabolical  plot’  in  his  letter.” 

Evidence  showed,  the  court 
said,  that  no  one  had  framed 
the  pharmacist  on  a  morals 
charge,  and  there  was  no  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  utterance  and 
publication  of  his  statements, 
accusing  the  officers  of  the  com¬ 
mission  of  “a  loathesome  and 
reprehensible  crime,  a  crime  so 
revolting  as  to  produce  hatred, 
contempt,  and  ridicule.” 

Qualified  Privilege 

The  defense  interposed  a  plea 
of  qualified  privilege  based  on 
fair  comment  of  a  public  officer. 
But  the  Supreme  Court  dis¬ 
missed  this  argument  with  a 
statement  on  the  principle  of 
that  privilege: 

“The  measurable  privilege  of 
publications  dealing  with  pub¬ 
lic  officials  requires  that  such 
publications  must  be  within  the 
bounds  of  fair  comment  and 
must  not  be  motivated  by  actual 
malice. 

“Although  there  are  a  few 
decisions  to  the  contrary,  the 
great  weight  of  authority  sup¬ 
ports  the  view  that  publications 
dealing  with  political  matters, 
public  officers  and  candidates 
for  office  are  entitled  to  a  meas- 
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urable  privilege  by  reason  of  the 
public  interest  involved  therein. 
The  principal  limitations  on  the 
rule  are  that  the  statements 
must  be  within  the  bounds  of 
fair  comment  and  must  not  be 
motivated  by  actual  malice. 

“The  rule  does  not,  however, 
place  such  persons  wholly  with¬ 
out  the  protection  of  the  law 
and  although  there  is  authority 
to  the  contrary  it  is  generally 
held  that  accusations  of  crime, 
dishonesty,  fraud,  corruption, 
immorality,  etc.,  and  imputa¬ 
tions  of  dereliction  of  duty, 
favoritism  or  misconduct  in  of¬ 
fice  are  not  privileged.  The 
.statements  in  this  case  accused 
this  party  of  being  guilty  of 
crimes.  There  was  no  evidence 
to  sustain  such  a  charge.” 

Finally,  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  verdict,  the  court  made  the 
comment,  “Character  is  far 
more  sacred  than  property  and 
should  be  protected  by  courts 
and  juries  with  watchful  care. 
Persons  who  injure  the  char¬ 
acter  of  others  ought  to  be  no 
less  answerable  to  justice  than 
those  who  injure  property.” 


Hoover 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


television  the  public’s  right  to  be 
informed  may  be  accomplished 
‘live  and  on  the  spot’.  This 
achievement,  while  widening  the 
scope  of  press  coverage,  has 
created  some  new  and  provoca¬ 
tive  problems,  particularly  with¬ 
in  the  realm  of  our  judicial 
processes.  Some  televised  ac¬ 
counts  of  courtroom  trials  and 
other  incidents  bearing  on  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  raise  the  question 
of  just  where  public  right  stops 
and  public  curiosity  commences. 

“In  the  interest  of  fair  and 
judicial  procedure,  advocates  of 
.  courtroom  television  may  want 
to  refer  again  to  the  ethical 
canons  of  both  journalism  and 
law.” 

• 

$4,500  for  Needy 

Moline,  Ill. 

The  Good  Fellow  Fund  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Moline  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch  for  the  51st  year  collected 
$4,526  during  the  Yuletide.  For 
the  first  time,  memberships  in 
the  YMCA  were  provided  by  the 
Good  Fellows  for  a  dozen  boys. 
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Ruby  Calls  Newsmen 
For  Veime  Hearing 

Dallas 

Defense  subpoenas  calling  100 
persons,  including  a  score  of 
newsmen,  to  appear  for  the 
change  of  venue  hearing  for 
Jack  Ruby  on  Feb.  10  were  pre¬ 
pared  here. 

Ruby  is  charged  with  murder 
in  the  Nov.  24  slaying  of  Lee 
Oswald,  accused  assassin  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
Dallas  two  days  earlier. 

The  defense  hopes  to  show 
that  Ruby  can  not  get  a  fair 
trial  here.  Among  newsmen 
subpoenaed  were  A.  C.  Greene, 
Dallas  Times  Herald  editorial 
page  editor;  Dick  West,  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  of  the  Dallas 
News;  Eric  Sevareid,  a  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  com¬ 
mentator  and  columnist,  and 
Dick  Hitt,  Times  Herald  col¬ 
umnist. 


Fall  Date  Set 
For  Trial  of 
Monopoly  Case 

Buffalo 

Federal  Judge  John  0.  Hen¬ 
derson  has  set  Sept.  15  for  the 
start  of  a  non-jury  trial  of  gov¬ 
ernment  claims  that  six  com¬ 
panies  monopolized  the  business 
of  printing  comic  supplements. 

He  set  the  date  far  in  advance 
because  of  two  factors:  The 
court  schedule  is  crowded,  with 
trials  already  due  to  run  into 
the  summer;  and  attorneys,  as 
well  as  judges,  need  more  time 
to  get  witnesses’  depositions 
which  will  lighten  the  trial 
burden. 

The  government  charges  a 
conspiracy  among  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  Press  Inc.  of  Buffalo,  King 
Features  Syndicate  of  Hearst 
Corp,  and  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  of  Cleveland. 

Also  named  as  defendants  in 
the  action  filed  in  January,  1961, 
were:  International  Color  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.; 
Southwest  Color  Printing  Corp., 
Lufkin,  Tex.,  and  Dixie  Color 
Printing  Corp.,  Sylacauga,  Ala., 
all  subsidiaries  of  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  Press. 

Included  in  the  relief  sought 
by  the  Government  is  an  order, 
divesting  Greater  Buffalo  Press 
of  its  ownership  of  International 
Color. 

Under  an  order  Judge  Hen¬ 
derson  issued  last  s  p  r  i  n  g , 
Greater  Buffalo  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  transfer  to  its  plant  in 
Sylacauga  from  its  plant  in 
Wilkes-Barre  the  comic  print¬ 
ing  done  for  newspapers  in  the 
southeastern  states. 


Reporter 
Acquitted 
Of  Perjury 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Edward  Swietnicki,  32-year- 
old  reporter  for  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  was  acquitted  of 
a  .second  degree  jierjury  charge, 
a  misdemeanor  in  relation  to 
testimony  he  gave  an  Albany 
County  grand  jury. 

A  County  Court  jury  of  10 
men  and  two  women  deliberated 
about  four  and  one-half  hours 
before  the  verdict. 

The  charge  against  Mr.  Swiet¬ 
nicki  stemmed  from  testimony 
he  gave  during  a  grand  jury 
inquiry  into  allegations  that 
Samuel  Clark,  of  Stamford, 
Conn.,  a  Negro  postal  worker, 
was  beaten  by  Albany  police  on 
Memorial  Day,  1962.  The  re¬ 
porter  had  written  stories  about 
the  allegations  for  the  Knicker- 
Ixicker  News. 

The  perjury  indictment 
charged  that  Mr.  Swietnicki’s 
testimony  before  the  grand  jury 
conflicted  with  that  given  by 
Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  his  man¬ 
aging  editor.  (E&P,  May  11, 
1963,  page  11). 

The  controversy  centered 
around  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Swietnicki  told  his  managing 
editor  he  had  waited  two  years 
to  get  such  a  story  and  had  set 
rigid  requirements  before  he 
would  write  it. 

The  grand  jury  which  indicted 
the  reporter  is  still  investigat¬ 
ing  the  police  brutality  charge. 

The  Knickerbocker  News,  in 
an  editorial  Feb.  3,  declared: 

“The  Democratic  leadership 
of  Albany  County  has  lost  one 
more  round  in  its  battle  to  dis¬ 
courage  Albany  newspapers 
from  so  much  as  questioning  its 
more  than  40  years  of  political 
administration. 

“The  verdict  of  innocent  in 
the  second  degree  perjury  trial 
of  Knickerbocker  News  reporter 
Edward  Swietnicki  is  a  personal 
triumph  for  Mr.  Swietnicki,  but 
it  also  is  a  rebuff  to  those  whose 
efforts  have  been  directed  at  dis¬ 
crediting  the  newspapers.” 

• 

Gaiillic-Caiiadiaii  Honor 

Montreal 

Vincent  Prince,  editorial 
writer  for  La  Presse,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  Olivar-Asselin 
Journalism  Award  of  the 
Societe  St.  Jean  Baptiste.  The 
award,  founded  in  1956,  annual¬ 
ly  honors  a  French-Canadian 
journalist  who  has,  through  his 
profession,  contributed  to  fur¬ 
thering  the  interests  of  French 
Canadians. 
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Tight  Space 
For  LBJ 
News  Talk 

Washington 

President  Johnson  held  his 
news  conference  at  a  new  site 
Feb.  1  and  the  results  were  not 
altof?ether  pleasing  to  newsmen. 

Previously  the  sessions  were 
called  on  very  short  notice  and 
were  held  in  his  White  House 
office  or  nearby.  On  Jan.  25,  the 
President  had  indicated  that 
there  would  be  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  some  time  the  following 
week  and  reporters  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  it. 

More  than  100  new.smen,  se¬ 
cret  service  agents,  jihotogra- 
phers  and  aides  filled  the  stand¬ 
ing-room-only  space  of  the  pro¬ 
jection  room  in  the  east  side  of 
the  executive  mansion.  Early- 
comers  had  a  chance  at  approxi¬ 
mately  90  folding  chairs. 

One  newsman  asked  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  “Many  of  us  are  wonder¬ 
ing  why  you  would  hold  a  news 
conference  in  a  cramped  little 
room  such  as  this  when  you 
have  facilities  available  to  ac- 
commoilate  all  newsmen,  such 
as  at  the  State  Department?” 

“I  don’t  have  an  answer  to 
that  question  of  yours,”  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  replied.  “I  thought 
that  this  would  be  ample  to  take 
care  of  your  needs. 

“I  am  sorry  if  you  find  your¬ 
selves  uncomfortable.  It  was 
much  more  convenient  to  come 
here  at  the  time  that  I  could 
come,  and  I  was  attempting  to 
satisfy  the  newsmen. 

“It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
do  sometimes,  but  they  wanted 
a  news  conference  this  week, 
and  I  thought  this  was  the  ap¬ 
propriate  place  and  could  be 
best  handled  here.” 

Tv  Allowed 

Television  cameras  were  al¬ 
lowed,  but  the  White  House  re¬ 


quested  that  no  video  tapes  be 
used. 

Originally  the  White  House 
had  called  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company’s  representa¬ 
tive  Andy  Hatcher  who  was  pool 
chairman  for  this  press  confer¬ 
ence. 

He  was  told  that  live  cover¬ 
age  would  not  l»e  permitted  but 
that  video  tapes  could  be  taken. 
After  Mr.  Hatcher  notified  the 
other  networks  he  received  word 
that  video  cameras  would  not  be 
allowed,  but  l  ather  the  networks 
would  have  to  take  news  film  of 
the  conference. 

At  this  time  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company  had  al¬ 
ready  set  up  their  video  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  projection  i-oom  and 
was  taping  the  conference. 

No  one  said  anything  and  the 
video  tapes  were  taken. 

Bob  Chandler,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  said  that 
the  tv  coverage  happened  very 
casually  and  that  none  of  the 
networks  could  read  any  mean¬ 
ing  into  it. 


Dallas  Editors 
Hit  ‘Foreigners’ 

Au.stin,  Tex. 

Reporting  by  out  -  of  -  town 
newspaper  men  from  Dallas 
after  the  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  was  sev^erely  criti¬ 
cized  by  the  editors  of  Dallas 
newspapers  at  a  meeting  of  the 
UPI  Editors  Association  here. 

Felix  McKnight,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
said  much  of  the  outside  re- 
porting  “was  inexcusable,” 
while  William  Rives,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  added  that  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  impartial  reporting 
“seemed  to  have  gone  by  the 
boards.” 

Meanwhile,  another  expected 
influx  of  “foreigners”  to  cover 
the  Ruby  trial  set  for  Feb.  17 
is  bothering  Dallas  county  offi¬ 
cials.  Some  300  news  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  hav’e  indicated  they 
will  lie  assigned  to  cover  the 
trial,  and  there  is  working  space 
for  only  about  a  dozen  in  avail¬ 
able  courtrooms.  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Henry^  Wade  is  also  dis¬ 
turbed  regarding  “leaks”  on 
tests  of  Ruby’s  brain  that  both 
local  and  other  newspapers  have 
published. 

Mr.  Rives  said  out-of-state  re¬ 
porters  dug  up  every  little  piece 
of  story  and  legend  about  Dallas 
they  could  find  and  rehashed  it 
as  new,  fresh  material. 

“A  reporter  can  go  into  any 
community  of  as  little  as  25 
persons  and  find  something  the 
population  is  ashamed  of  if  he 
wants  to  dig  it  out,”  Mr.  Rives 
said. 


Mr.  McKnight  said  “every 
day  we  meet  people  who  have 
lost  confidence  in  our  local  news¬ 
papermen  because  of  what  they 
read  in  magazines  or  in  papers 
people  send  them  from  outside.” 
He  declared  that  the  “extreme 
rightists  that  out-of-town  pa- 
jiers  harp  on  in  Dallas  total  no 
more  than  50  people  in  the  hard 
core  .  ,  .  the  real  far-out  ones.” 

Mr.  McKnight  specifically 
mentioned  a  Life  article  about 
Dallas  that  said  the  citizens  are 
generally  armed  and  that  25% 
of  the  girls  carry  arms. 

“Where  does  this  sort  of  thing 
come  from?”  he  wondered. 

Both  editors  praised  UPI  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  story,  especially  the 
account  of  the  assassination  by 
Merriman  Smith,  White  House 
reporter. 


Soviets  Expell 
Reuters  Reporter 

The  Press  Department  of  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office  in  Mos¬ 
cow  on  Feb.  3  asked  Peter  John- 
■son,  Reuters  chief  correspondent 
in  Moscow,  to  leave  Russia. 

Tass,  the  Soviet  news  agency, 
reported:  “In  its  statement,  the 
Press  Department  jioints  out 
that  during  his  stay  in  the 
USSR,  Johnson,  despite  repeated 
warnings,  violated  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  requirements  concern¬ 
ing  the  veracity  of  his  informa¬ 
tion  and  sent  out  dispatches 
about  the  Soviet  Union  contain¬ 
ing  gross  slander  on  the  life  of 
the  Soviet  people  and  the  home 
and  foreign  policy  of  the 
USSR.” 

Mr.  Johnson,  38,  an  English¬ 
man,  who  is  married  and  has 
two  sons,  has  been  Reuters  chief 
correspondent  in  Moscow  since 
May,  1962.  He  joined  Reuters 
in  1954,  was  assigned  to  Bonn, 
West  Germany,  in  1955,  and  in 
1959  opened  Reuters’  office  in 
East  Berlin. 

He  sei-ved  in  the  British  Navy 
in  World  War  II. 

Charged  with  Slander 

When  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Press  Department,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  his  dispatches  were  de¬ 
signed  to  slander  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  and  its  people  and  “to  poison 
the  atmosphere  in  the  relations 
of  the  USSR  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  —  including  the  African 
states.” 

Mr.  Johnson  was  the  first 
British  correspondent  to  have 
been  expelled  from  Moscow  in 
several  years.  Two  American 
correspondents  have  been  ex¬ 
pelled  in  the  last  two  years  — 
Whitman  Bassow  of  Newsweek 
in  1962  and  Frank  Burkholtzer 
of  NBC  last  year. 


Scott  Says 
Baker  Uses 
Columnists 

Wa.shington 

A  member  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  investigating  the  financial 
affairs  of  former  Senate  Ma¬ 
jority  Secretary  Robert  G. 
Baker  charged  this  week  that 
Baker  is  conducting  a  “war 
against  the  committee  through 
the  columns  and  columni.sts.” 

Senator  Hugh  Scott,  (R.-Pa.) 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  made  the  statement 
on  the  Senate  floor  during  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Baker  case. 

No  Names 

The  Senator  declined  to  name 
the  columnists,  but  a  spokesman 
for  the  Pennsylvania  legislator 
said  that  various  columnists 
have  had  access  to  Baker,  and 
that  Baker  was  trying  to  use  the 
press  in  an  “obvious  attempt” 
to  intimidate  the  committee. 

Senator  Scott  said,  “I  .saw  in 
a  column  the  other  day  —  and 
I  think  it  was  undoubtedly 
planted  by  Mr.  Baker  —  indi¬ 
cating  that  a  senator  who  asks 
Mr.  Baker  a  question  will  be 
immediately  charged  with  some 
incriminating  conduct  on  his 
part.” 

Not  Concerned 

The  Senator  said  that  if 
Baker  wanted  to  incriminate 
any  members  of  the  committee, 
“the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  wants  him  to  know  that 
he  is  not  in  the  least  concerned 
by  the  threats  which  have  come 
to  this  Senator  in  various  ways; 
and  they  are  now  coming 
through  the  columns  in  the 
newspapers.” 

Mr.  Scott  complained:  “If  a 
member  of  the  committee  insists 
on  continuing  a  search  for  truth, 
no  matter  where  it  may  lead, 
he  is  described  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  columns  as  an 
‘eager  beaver’  or  a  ‘busy  digger’ 
or  a  ‘politician.’  If,  however,  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
is  felt  by  the  press  not  to  be 
engaged  as  diligently  in  pursu¬ 
ing  the  truth  as  they  would  wish 
him  to  do  it,  he  is  then  accused 
of  dragging  his  feet  or  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  arrive  at  the  entire 
truth.” 

The  Senator  said  that  he  felt 
that  Baker  ought  to  be  called  to 
testify.  “We  should  make  sure 
he  is  called  and  we  should  make 
sure  he  is  here,  as  I  am  sure 
he  is  here  now,  in  view  of  his 
activities  in  trying  his  case  in 
the  newspapers  and  through  col¬ 
umns,”  he  said. 
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Guild.  Printer 
Clash  Postpones 
Wagner  Confab 


$460,000.  The  Curtis  Publishing 
Co.  lias  appealed  to  a  higher 
court. 


NEWSPAPER  -SERVICES 


Joh  Printing 


FAST  WEB  offset  for  booklets,  circu¬ 
lars,  papers,  at  Newspaper  Printins 
Co.,  Pinellas  Park,  Florida,  33565. 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  and  mail¬ 
ing:  broadsheet  and  tab,  two  colors 
and  black.  Linotype  quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Sampies  available.  No  cold 
type-offset  junk.  Truck  service  -|-  direct 
rail  to  East,  Midwest  areas.  Standard 
PrintinK  Co.,  Celina,  Ohio.  Ph.  419- 
586-2371  to  Parker  R.  Snyder. 


A  reported  clash  of  opinion 
between  Hertrani  A.  Powers, 
president  of  the  jirinters  local, 
and  Thomas  .1.  Murphy,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Netv 
York  Newsiiajier  Guild  caused 
postponement  of  Mayor  Robert 
F.  Waprner’s  jilanned  newspaper 
labor-management  meeting  set 
for  City  Hall  Feb.  4. 

The  meeting  has  been  re¬ 
scheduled  for  Feb.  13  at  11  a.  m. 
Meanwhile,  the  union  repre- 
.-lentatives  met  Feb.  (>,  in  efforts 
to  complete  organization  of  the 
New-spajier  Trades  Council.  Mr. 
Powers  has  been  balked  in  ef¬ 
forts  to  organize  this  group  of 
newspaper  union  officers,  lioth 
by  the  Printing  Pressmen’s 
local,  which  are  in  controversy 
with  the  Publi-shers  Association 
of  New  York  City,  and  the 
Guild. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  he  has  no 
use  for  Theodore  W.  Kheel, 
lawyer  and  the  mayor’s  labor 
counsel.  Mr.  Kheel  helped  the 
ma.vor  in  arriving  at  an  agree¬ 
ment  ending  New  York’s  114- 
(lay  newspaper  strike  last 
March.  Mr.  Kheel  favors  .ioint 
noncrisis  discussions  between 
management  and  labor  repre¬ 
sentatives  prior  to  actual  con¬ 
tract  negotiations. 

It  was  Mr.  Murphy  who  jier- 
suaded  the  mayor  to  set  a  new' 
date  for  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Pow'ers  who  has  l)een  act¬ 
ing  as  temporary  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Trades  Council 
announced  jirior  to  the  Feb.  6 
meeting  that  he  w'ould  stand  for 
election  to  that  office. 


Pregs  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
&pert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFEJR 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Servinsr  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspoperg/Wgience 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 

Line  Ratos  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
InserHea 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payrikls  witk 
ordtr)  4  tisits  •  80c  ptr  lias  sacli 
insertion;  3  times  •  90c:  2  •  $1.00; 
1  time  SLIO  per  line.  If  kwtd,  add  50c 
for  ben  lervico  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  lino  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippints,  etc., 
in  rapanu  to  Help  Wanted  adi  until 
direct  requut  it  madt  far  them.  EEP 
cannot  be  respantiblo  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
envelope  to  EMP  ClatsHled  Department 
by  sendinp  telf-addrested  10c  stamped 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  O  $i.25  per  lino  aacb  Insertion; 
3  times  9  $L35;  2  •  $1.4S;  1  time 
$L55  par  lino.  If  keyed,  add  50c  far  ban 
lervice  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $L00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALS 
(Payable  with  ardor) 

52-Time  Cantnet  Rate 
S5c  per  lino 

blEASUREMENTS  AND  CHAROES: 
EAP  classidad  advertisint  is  set  In  6  point 
type.  Advertisements  set  campletoH  In 
^aint  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  fiaae, 
without  white  spaca,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specHled  rate  (saa 
rata  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  enampla, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classMed  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  usinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  er  sipnatars 
in  Vopue  Lipht  8,  10,  12,  ar  14-palnt 
maximum,  will  be  charped  by  Mate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailinp  rate  far  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAT  CLASSIFIB):  Tha  use  of 
rules,  boldfaca,  cuts,  ar  other  decaratiens 
chanpes  your  ctassMod  ad  to  “ctassiBod 
display.*’  The  rate  for  ClassHled  Oisplw 
is  $2j0  par  apate  lino— $35  par  caluma 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/er  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbraviations.  Baa  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confdence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A  Publishor 
resirves  tha  ripht  to  edit  all  copy. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Itrakers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Knns. 


1.  CALIFORNIA.  Priced  at  $100,000. 
Terms. 

2.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN,  (krunty  seat 
exclusive.  $15,000  down. 

.‘1.  I>EEP  SOUTH.  County  seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  $15,000  down. 

4.  HAST  COAST.  Exclusive.  Priced  at 
$100,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  .STOLL  &  ASSOCTATES 
6381  Hollywoo<i  Blvd. 

Los  Aneeles  28,  California 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  raiGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 


Netvspapers  Wanted 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


DAILY  WANTED  within  300-miles  of 
New  York  City.  Profit-maker  in  rea¬ 
sonably-sized  market.  Management  can 
stay,  if  desired.  Box  1092,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


VERNON  V.  PAINE, 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 


DEIAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431, 


SUBURBAN  NYC  WEEKLY  GROUP 
looking  to  expand.  Interested  in  pui^ 
chasing  weeklies,  small  dailies  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  area. 
Box  961,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  Newspaiwr  Service  Company,  Inc., 
has  1>een  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  South’s  l>etter  newspapers. 
P.O.  Ur.  12428,  Paniuna  City,  Ila. 


HAVE  .SEVE'RAL  extremely  qualifietl 
buyers  for  newspapers  in  20.000  to 
100,000  circulation  class.  Location  no 
concern.  Ready  to  do  business  NOW. 
Strictest  Confidence  Assured.  Write  or 
call  Bill  Matthew,  P.O.  Box  12, 
Panama  City,  Ilorida.  Phone  234-3743. 


.Wol’iatiuli  Faces 
840(),0(>()  Law  Suit 

Boston 

The  Union  Leader  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and 
Bernard  J.  McQuaid,  editor  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News,  filed  a  $400,000  slander 
suit  in  U.  S.  district  court  here 
against  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspapers  Association  Inc., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

The  suit  contends  the  defend¬ 
ant  as.sociation  circulated  a 
news  letter  dated  Sept.  24,  1963, 
which  it  said  defamed  and 
slandered  the  two  plaintiffs. 

The  Union  Leader  Corpora¬ 
tion,  which  published  the  Daily 
Manchester  IJiiion  Leader  and 
the  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News,  claimed  a  loss  of  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  and  asked  $150,000 
damages  and  Mr.  McQuaid 


FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIENTS  want 
paiicrs.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  appeal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  being  generally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
490,  G.'\d8den,  Ala. 


RESPONSIBLE  PUBLISHED,  now  op¬ 
erating  a  very  successful  daily  news- 
l)aper,  seeking  to  expand  <lue  to  sur¬ 
plus  accumulations.  Would  like  to 
purchase  well-established  daily  in  part 
or  all  —  but  nothing  less  than  50 
I>ercent:  would  like  property  grossing 
over  $250,000.00.  Only  princip^s  rep¬ 
resenting  all  interests;  brokers  respond 
only  if  property  is  name<l.  All  details 
must  l)e  in  first  letter.  Replies  will  be 
belli  in  strict  confidence.  Box  1125, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Netvspapers  Far  Sale 


CLEAN.  SOUND.  SAFE  WEEKUES 
— Wis.  $85M-$210M;  Colo.  $60M:  Mo. 
$125M;  S.  Dak.  $90M;  Ark.  $I15M;  Fla. 
$320M  :  Others,  Marion  R.  Krehbiel.  Box 
88,  Norton.  Kansas. 


2  EXCLUSIVE  CAUF.  WEEKLIES 
urving  rich  rural  empire;  farm,  fac¬ 
tory  and  huge  construction  p^roll.  Ext 
cellent  plant — isolated — grossing  at  rate 
of  $150,000.  Price  $130,000  for  quick 
sale!  Only  $35,000  down  I  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features 


C’EST  BON  I  Sneaky  Male  Vagabond*® 
column  “Where  in  the  World”  and 
“Newsie  Suzie'*  quips.  Free  samples. 
Coffeys  5928  Lindenhurst,  Los  Angeles- 


GROWING  OFFSET  WEEKLY.  Zone 
3.  Owner  netting  $700  monthly  and 
should  double.  $15,000.  Publisher  Serv¬ 
ice,  Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

BSO  Third  Avo..  N.  T..  N.  T..  10022 
Fboo#  PLosa  2-7050 


Fillers 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy — save 
time — money,  editorial  and  composing 
costs,  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 


uipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Bindery  Equipment  } 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Presses  &  Machinery 

Presses  &  Machinery 

NEW  PRESS  SPACE  forces  sale  of 
Dexter  job  folder.  No.  4740,  12x19  and 
32x44,  with  Cross  Fee<ier,  in  t;oo<l  I 
running  order.  See  in  operation  on  our 
floor,  $39.5  cash.  K.O.B.  The  Pine  I 
Knot,  Cloquet.  Minnesota.  ^ 

C.ompitsing  Room 

ELROD  #F-3230-G  clean,  complete. 

A. O.  motor,  gas  crucible.  Monomelt,  ! 

comprehensive  mold  layout.  $2450.  net  ' 
crated,  loaded.  ^ 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS.  INC.  ' 
3312  N.  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago 

MONOTYPE  MATERIAL  MAKER.  ! 
Serial  13696,  electric  pot,  9  molds,  ' 

2  to  18  pt.,  rule  &  border  mats.  All 
like  new.  Ernest  Payne  Corp.,  82  ; 
Beekman  St.,  N,Y.C,  BE  3-1791.  j 

LATE  MODEL  26  UNOTYPE.  Needs 
some  work,  but  will  sacrifice.  Make  I 
offer.  Pilot,  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 
879-1602. 

JU.STO  WRITERS:  2  JU-recorders.  1 
reproducer:  table  T>-pro,  W800.  Ger- 
mak.  35  Montclair,  Metuchen.  N.  J. 

THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Ne\vspa|>er  I 
'Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin,  i 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  C;i,rolina.  Phone  835-1513. 

USED  EQUIPMENT  IX)R  SALE 
#880  Varityiier  Headliner  Photo  Com- 
Iiosing  Machine  and  40  tyiie 
ma.sters 

2  Friden  Justowriter  Recorders 

1  Justowriter  Reprtxlucer 

3  Machine  Stands  w/lO"  shelves  E/C 

2  EUectric  type  winders 
2  Strip  printers 

80  News  stands 

Arrangements  for  financing  may  lie 
arrange*!.  Wichita  World.  1000  Park-  i 
lane,  Wichita,  Kansas.  I 

Mail  Room  ! 

TWO  HHIAVY  DU'TY  CRAWFORD  ^ 
single  wrap  machines.  Good  condition. 

B.  L.  Clark,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

Perforator  Tape 

PERFORA'TOR  TAPE-'TTS  &  FRIDEN  ' 
8'  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

PhoUtengraring  Equipment 

FOR  SALE:  Tasope  Master  16X20 
Darkroom  Camera,  Tasope  Whirler, 
Vacuum  Ptg.  Unit,  Etching  machine.  I 
straight  lino  router,  17*4x24t2  NuArc  ] 
rapid  exposure  unit,  3'x6'  stainless  | 
steel  sink  with  water  temperature  I 
control  valves,  film  drying  cabinet  and  ! 
many  other  items  for  complete  fast  I 
etch  engraving  plant.  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram.  225  East  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio.  Ph:  i 
Fairfax  3-3321,  Leo  J.  Carle.  I 

Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  4-color  web  iierfecting  offset 
newspatier  or  circular  press,  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  camera,  other  e<|uipment,  will 
print  up  to  16  full  pages  (32  tab)  in 
four  colors,  adaptable  to  64  pp.  (128 
tab)  all  black.  For  pictures,  samples, 
write  Box  1157,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

AB  DUPLEX  —  Company  ser*’iced: 
good  shaiie,  immediate  delivery  ;  motor 
equipment,  chases,  extra  parts  go  with 
deal  at  $2,500.  Tribune  F5ib.  Co.,  Car- 
tersville,  Ga. 

FULL-PAGE  GOSS  curved  hand  box ; 
full  page  Hoe  curved  hand  box;  tail 
cutter,  rib  shaver — all  22%'  cut-off. 
Highest  offer  takes.  Arcadia  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  'Tribune. 

V-12  HEAVY  DUTY  VIRKOTYPE, 
excellent  condition,  gas  heat.  $1,200.  | 
Contact:  Gene  Gusso,  Arv^a  State  ! 
Bank,  Arvada,  Colo.  j 

ONE  UNITUBULAR  UnIt.  can  be  j 
added  to  your  Unitubular  press.  George  ^ 
C.  Oxford,  Box  904,  Boise,  Idaho.  j 


I  ANNOUNCING 

I  the  LIQUIDATION  of  the 

■  NEW  YORK  MIRROR 

Mechanical  Plant  Equipment  i 
PRESSROOM  22-34"  cut-off  | 

3  llttK  t'()U)K  CdXVKKTIBLK  I’RK.SSE.S  ! 

,  each  of  6  units  with  double  folders  ) 
j  an«l  AC  Unityjje  Drives — Heavy  i 
i  Duty  Conveyors  —  Heels  &  Hiisters  —  I 
Trackatfe  &  Turntables — 1U50>51  j 

I  3  HOE  VERTICLE  TYPE  PRESSES 
each  of  4  units  single  folder  with  C-H  ! 
Conveyor — 12  units  in  line — on  sub¬ 
structure  with  2-|K>8ition  roll  brackets 
— Automatic  Tensions. 

1  HOE  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS ! 
6  Straight  P.attern  Units — 2  Double  I 
'  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors— on  sub-  i 
j  structure,  same  iis  alswe. 

1  HOE  DECUPLE  PRESS 
5  Straight  Pattern  Units  with  Double 
Folder  and  C-H  Conveyor — on  sub¬ 
structure,  same  as  above. 

8  IlOK  OITI  PLE  I’.tNCO.tST  PRESSES 
Each  |>res8  has  8  printing  couples,  U|i 
to  64  pages  collect  run  and  excellent  i 
for  color  flexibility.  'Phe  original  color  j 
or  comic  press.  End  fed  with  semi-au-  I 
tomatic  tensions.  | 

ALL  PRICED  FOR  REASONABLY  j 
QUICK  REMOI  AL.  WILL  SELL 
i  ALL  OR  PART  OF  ANY  PRESS.  I 


STEREOTYPE  22-34"  cut-off  j 

(2)  K^Ton  Kemp  Immersion  Metal  i 
I*ots  complete  with  carburetors  \ 
and  all  accessories. 

(2>  Ui-Ton  oil  fire<l  metal  |K>ts 

3  Pairs  Woo<i  AuUmatic  Auto¬ 
plates 

1  Pair  Wootl  Jr.  Autoplates  t 

1  Wood  Heavy  Duty  Autoshaver  i 
3  Woixi  Standard  Autoshavers  j 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

14  Intertyi)es  —  Moilels  C-H-F,  serial 
Nos.  4412  to  22432 — all  with  electric 
l>ots — feeders — AC  motors. 

18  Intertyiie  Mags  Racks 
190  Fonts  Mats — Cabinets 
1  Monotyiie  Strii>  Caster 
3  Vandercook  proof  presses,  models 
4 — 320 — 325  iK>wer 
1  Wesol  Power  Galley  Proof  Press 
18  Ad  Makeup  Frames-  makeup  stones 
— storage  cabinets-  large  Foundry 
Tyi>e — Wood  Tyiie — Galleys. 


FLAT  STEREO 

Big  Chief  Remelt  pot  with  dumper  and 
water-coo!e«l  molds. 

Premier  Rotary  Knife  Shaver 

4-Ton  Hoe  Job  Pot 

Hoe  Jig  Saw  and  Drill 

Hoe  Radial  Arm  Router 

Hoe  Monorail  Saw  trimmer,  etc. 


INQUIRIES  AND 
INSPECTION  INVITED t 


\  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

i  60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


DUPLEX 

24-Page  Capacity 
TUBULAR  PRESS  | 

Standard  2/1  motlel  press  with  reffular  j 
half-paf?e  folder  delivery.  50  HP  AC  | 
motor  drive,  vacuum  back  castinisr  l)ox,  j 
finishin^r  machine,  router,  scorcher  & 
chases. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS  ! 

Arch  Typo  Units,  2  double  folders, 
22%'  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3  j 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100  i 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline  j 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available  j 
Now  I  Located  Pasadena,  California.  1 
Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  j 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

MODEL  "E”  DUPLEX  bought  new  in 
1948,  serial  1610;  one  of  the  last  built; 
has  been  under  Goss  service  contract 
^most  continuously  since;  is  in  first- 
class  condition ;  chases  were  milled  for 
9  column  printing  several  years  ago; 
189  saleable  inches  per  page — a  real 
plus  factor  in  this  press;  21  chases,  36 
1  roller  cores — all  covered.  With  twice  j 
j  printing  spe^  of  a  Cox-O-'Type  and  9  j 
I  column  possibilities  plus  A-1  condition 
I  this  is  one  of  the  bnt  flat  beds  likely 
to  be  on  market  any  time  soon.  Avail¬ 
able  Mar.  1,  Herald,  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 

24-PAGB  DUPLEX  STANDARD 
2-1  MODEL  TUBULAR  PRESS 
Complete  stereo  equipment,  including 
I  pot,  pump,  vacuum  back  casting  box, 

I  heavy  duty  plate  finishing  machine. 

I  chipping  block,  etc.,  24  chases,  full 
I  complement  rollers,  spare  parts,  etc. 

;  Excellent  condition.  Available  early 
I  summer!  Located  Eau  Claire  Press  Co.,  ! 

'  Eau  Claire.  Wis.  For  sale  by  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP., 
1720  ^erry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64108. 

COLE  FOLDERS 

I  Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any  | 
j  combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed  . 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine  I 
Works.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main.  Okla.  I 
City.  Okla.  Call  CB  6-8841.  1 

16  PG.  GOSS  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Serial  T-85  1  to  1  model  t/4  and  % 
folder  22%  cut  off.  Complete  Stereo 
equip.  Can  be  seen  running  until  April. 
$17,500.  Park  Region  Pub.  Co.,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Minnesota. 

FOR  SALE— CASH 
Make  Reasonable  Offer 
Like  new  10x15  Heidi.  Kelly  B.  25  in. 
hand  cutter,  no.  5  Lino.,  mats,  stitcher, 
saw,  cabinets.  Write  Box  43,  Mulberry,  : 
Ind.  I 

NOW!  COLOR  FOR  WEEJKLIES  in  j 
minutes  on  sheet-fed  presses.  No  I 
fountain  washup,  quick  roller  washup.  | 
Contact:  Smalley  Pneumatic  Ck>lor  j 
Fountain,  Perham,  Minnesota.  Dial 
218-346-5900. 


Quitting  Business 
Sale 

40  pp.  Goss.  2  plates  wide,  color 
deck,  quarter  folder,  perfect  con¬ 
dition. 

24  tip.  Scott.  2  plates  wide,  double 
color  deck,  quarter  folder,  iier- 
fect  condition. 

No.  30  Linotypes  (2) 

No.  14  Linotyiies  (3) 

G-2  Intertyiie 
Over  100  fonts  of  mats 
Ludlow  with  140  fonts  type 
Ludlow  cabinets,  24  sticks 
Elrods  (2)  some  molds 
Turtles  (14)  Chases  (30) 

Plate  shaver,  saws,  metal  band  saw, 
miscellaneous  stereo  equipment. 
Hammond  Glider  saw  and  2  C&C 
saws. 

Page  proof  iiress,  galley  c.abinets, 
tables,  foundry  type,  magazine 
I  racks.  Rouse  miterer.  dump 
trucks,  makeup  tables,  light  fix- 
I  tures,  and  hundreds  of  other 

I  items. 

Priced  to  move,  come  and  see, 
vacating  building. 

XKWSP.M'KR  1TBL1.S1IKU.8.  I.NC. 

21  N.  Main  East  St.  Louis,  III 

Bridge  1-1480 

AB  DUPLEX.  Goss  serviced,  $2,500; 
No.  3  Miehle  with  feeder  and  folder, 
$1,850;  Fairchild  Cadet,  $1,900.  Kitsap 
County  Herald,  Poulsbo,  Washington. 

I  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

KEMP  FURNACE.  Gas  fired-7,000  lb. 
stereotype  furnace.  Immersion  burners. 
Used  less  than  year.  Perfect  condition. 
Available  now  1 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
1720  Cherry  St., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  6410! 

WOOD  AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE, 
heavy  duty  autoshaver  with  automiller 
and  10-ton  Kemp  metal  pot.  Request 
I  details  from :  Purchasing  Agent. 

’  (^lourier-Journal  &  Times,  Louisville, 

Ky^ _ _ 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPI^TE  with 
pump;  excellent  condition. 
print^  surface,  21%'  O.D.  Now  m 
operation.  $8750.  Contact:  Bus.  Mgr., 
1  Southwest  (jolor  Press.  348  W.  Market, 
San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 

HOE  PRE(7ISION  SHAVER  —  extra 
lilades  and  electronic  control;  four  (4) 
Fairchild  Perforators,  late  models. 
Contact :  Paul  J.  Major,  The  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle.  Pittsfield,  Mass,  HI  7-7311. 


c  on.  tjompiete  stereo - - , - 

sen  running  until  April.  If  anted  to  Ifuy 

Region  Pub.  Co.,  Alex-  - — - — - - — 

)ta.  Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 

- -  I  PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 

SALE— CASH  136  Church  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

teasonable  Offer  - - - - 

I  Heidi,  Kelly  B.  25  in.  USED  ALUMINUM  CHASES  for  *• 

.  5  Lino.,  mats,  stitcher,  col.  (12-M)  by  130  pica  page;  6-pt 
iVrite  Box  43,  Mulberry,  '  rule.  Call:  Palisades  Newspaper  Group. 

j  Englewood,  N.  J.  201  LO  8-1700. 

I  FOR  WEEJKLIES  in  j 

sheet-fed  presses.  No  I  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

p.  quick  roller  washup.  |  (XIMPLETE  PLANTS 

Iley  Pneumatic  Ck>lor  MAT  ROLLEJRS 

ham,  Minnesota.  Dial  STEREO  EQUIPMEaiT 

-  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY  i  ^^nd  St..  N.Y.  17  oxford  7-4590 

S.‘wifw^5lr  oridS^^  1  uspj  ROPE  TYING  M^^" 

fed.  web  detectors,  3-2  heavy  duty  '''P'y  ‘ 

folder,  23A  cutoff,  intermittent  rikil.nd  Fla 

slitter,  Scott  reels.  Jones  automatic  land  Ledger,  Lakeland,  Eia, _ 

mLuL"  in'^4‘.'®’®®‘’  I 

_  .  Universal  ^  p  Rotary  Fl.at  Shaver 

Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc.  i  uw  Mat  Roller 

Lyedhurst,  New  Jersey  6  Chases  &  'IVrtles  n„t).an 

Ml  re  e  STse  rsv  c  cace  mv  Contact:  Mirl  Crosby.  The  po**!^ 

N.J.  GE  8-3744  OX  5-S4S8  N.Ye  (Ala.)  ^gle.  Telephone  792-3141,  Area 

Code 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  8,  1964 


Help  Wsnted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 

KANSAS  <  OI-LEGE  wants  photogra- 
phsr  Qualified  by  education  and  exi>eri- 
ence  to  Uach  photography,  take  quality 
Btills  movies  and  supervise  stu¬ 

dent  ijhotoi^raphers.  Send  resume,  j 
islary  anticipations,  samples  to  R.  J.  i 
Spangler,  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  | 
College,  Hays,  Kansas.  , 


EDITOR-WRITER  to  handle  two  uni¬ 
versity  publications  and  general  news 
assignments.  Male  college  graduate, 
under  35,  with  editing  experience.  Send 
resume:  I’ublic  Affairs  Officer,  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Administrative 

SbCUtTvE  .secretary  for  1900- 

member  Guild  local  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
Applicants  should  detail  experience  in 
bvgaining,  organizing,  grievance  han¬ 
dling  and  general  administration  in  a 
similar  capacity,  as  well  as  complete 
details  of  union  and  other  background. 
Also  indicate  salary  and  benefits  ex¬ 
pected.  Apply  to  Jack  Dobson,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Toronto  Newspaper  Guild,  129 
Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto  1, 
Ontario. 


NKtVSPAlTIl  .AtDITOIl  -  -VCCOl'NTANT 
capable  of  t.aking  full  charge  of  book¬ 
keeping-accounting  function  of  major 
group  of  suburban  weeklies  in  New 
Jersey.  Outstanding  opportunity  for 
someone  who  has  the  experience,  initi¬ 
ative  and  desire  to  grow  with  a 
rapidly-growing  organization.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Send  resume  and 
salary  reipiirements  to  IIox  1132,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  I’ublisher. 


PERSONNEL  MGR. 

♦or 

New  Haven  Register 
and 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier 

To  establish  and  supervise  personnel 
department,  and  to  assist  top  man¬ 
agement  in  all  matters  related  to 
personnel. 

Degree  and  newspaper  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Executive  experience  in  per¬ 
sonnel  required. 

Write:  Richard  G.  Harris, 
Vice-Pres.— Admin. 

New  Haven  Register  & 
Journal-Courier 
347  Orange  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  | 
MANAGEMENT 

The  continuing  growth  of  America's  | 
number  one  business  news-gathering  | 
organization,  DOW  JONES  &  CO.,  ; 
has  created  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  ita  Circulation  Sales  De-  | 
partment.  Dow  Jones  publishes 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Barron’s  j 
and  The  National  Observer. 

We’re  looking  for  a  man  with  con¬ 
siderable  circulation  sales  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  with  emphasis  in 
newsdealer  and  related  activities, 
to  fill  a  key  position  in  an  enlarged 
circulation  program.  This  man  will 
be  hired  aa  a  circulation  manager 
on  a  liberal  salary  basis,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York. 

For  a  personal  interview,  write  giv¬ 
ing  details  to:  Edgar  A.  Roll,  Dow 
Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  44  Broad 
St..  New  York.  N.  Y.  10004. 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  4-M  Mon- 
day-I'>iday  ABC  P.M.  daily  on  beauti¬ 
ful  James  River.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  promotional-minded  young  man. 
Full  details  first  letter.  Ralph  Rain¬ 
water,  The  Hopewell  (Va.)  News. 


METROPOLITAN  DAILY  and  Sunday 
new.spaper.  /one  9,  wishes  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  successful  and  experienced 
circulation  man  in  the  40-45  age 
bracket  who  has  outstanding  circula¬ 
tion  record  as  assistant  or  circulation 
manager.  Correspondence  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1122,  Etiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


(Correspondents 

DID  YOU  COVER  THE  "BLITZ”? 
Rememlier  how  you  scurried  to  nab 
that  precious  Isindon  taxicab  and  those 
ad  lii>s  with  the  cockney  driver?  How 
wouhl  you  like  to  relive  one  of  those 
hectic  rides?  We’ve  got  one  of  those 
real  Ivondon  taxicabs.  1934  vintage.  It 
really  l>litzes  around  corners,  climbs 
hills  and  is  ns  goo<l  as  ever.  Want  a 
ri<le?  Better  yet.  here’s  your  chance 
to  really  drive  it  yourself.  If  you  go 
Iwick  far  enough  to  have  covered  the 
London  Beat  in  ’34.  better  yet.  This 
would  make  a  real  good  old  nostalgic 
piece.  Box  1124,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


(Cartoonists 

SEVEN-DAY  PAPER.  Zone  1  wants 
talented  Editorial  Cartoonist.  Submit 
complete  background  material,  includ¬ 
ing  references,  samples  of  workman¬ 
ship  (non-returnablel  :  photostats  ac¬ 
cepted.  Box  1080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(Circulation 


CIRCULATION  SALES 

Multi-plant  national  publishing  com¬ 
pany  located  in  Area  2  has  a  position 
available  in  the  Circulation  Sales  De¬ 
partment  of  one  of  its  publications. 

DUTIES :  To  assist  in  all 
phases  of  the  further  deveIoi>- 
ment  of  national  circulation. 

REQUIREMENTS:  From  two 
to  four  years’  experience  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
marketing,  direct  mail,  sales, 
advertising,  public  relations, 
budgeting,  control  and  con¬ 
sumer  selling.  Of  primary  im¬ 
portance  is  the  possession  of  a 
degree  of  marketing  creative¬ 
ness.  combined  with  a  facility 
to  work  with  figures. 

If  you  feel  that  your  background 
would  be  of  interest  to  us  please  sub¬ 
mit  a  resume  as  well  as  salary  require- 
menu.  All  replies  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence. 

Box  1064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  retail, 
with  layout  experience  for  P.M.  daily 
newspaper  in  E£P  Zone  Two.  Over 
15,000  circulation.  Reply  in  confidence. 
Send  complete  resume  Box  1017,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


I  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  reUil. 
i  for  Florida  weekly.  State,  references, 
experience  and  salary  first  letter.  Box 
1019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MAN  for  16-20  page  consistent 
prize-winning  weekly  The  Chandler 
Arizonan,  located  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Sun  just  25  miles  from  Phoenix.  Last 
man  with  us  five  years.  We  offer  salary, 
plus  commission,  auto  mileage,  group 
insurance.  Congenial  fellow  workers. 
Send  photo  and  give  age,  marital 
status,  number  of  children,  starting 
salary  expected  and  credit  references. 
Also  need  sample  layouts  (not  printed 
ads).  Must  be  community-minded. 
Position  now  open.  Write  Sig  H.  Atkin¬ 
son,  Drawer  367,  Chandler,  Arizona. 


ADVEUnsiNO  MANAGER  -  .SALESMAN 
Building  new  management  team  for  138- 
year  old  weekly.  ’Top  salary  and  com¬ 
mission,  Guaranteed  tetter  spot  than  you 
now  have.  Write:  C.  A.  Stover,  Litch¬ 
field  Enquirer,  Litchfield.  Conn. 


PROGRESSIVE  MIDWESTERN  PAPERS 
in  100,000  bracket  has  opening  for  well 
grounded,  retail  ad  salesman.  Good 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  grow.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1040,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


editor  a:  publisher  for  February  8,  1964 


Display  Advertisinfc 

CAPABLE  Advertising  Salesman  and 
Publisher’s  Assistant  for  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  weekly  newspaper-job  printing 
shop.  Box  1084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EARLY  RETIREMENT  of  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  requires  we  employ  a 
young,  imaginative  assistant  manager 
thoroughly  experienced  in  display  and 
classified.  Prefer  manager  i>resently 
on  small  daily  with  outstanding  record 
who  is  seeking  advancement.  Would 
appreciate  photo.  Mississippi.  Box  1105, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


IDCPBRIENCED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
29,000-30,000  circulation.  Illinois  prize¬ 
winning  daily  needs  alert,  personable 
display  salesman  who  knows  how  to  cre¬ 
ate,  develop  and  sell  advertising.  lay¬ 
out  ability  essential.  Excellent  start¬ 
ing  salary,  merit  raises,  best  working  I 
conditions,  congenial  staff,  many  fringe 
benefits  and  security.  Write  giving 
training,  experience,  salary  desired, 
references  to  Box  1070,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GROUP  OF  9  HONOLULU  WEEKLIES 
needs  top  advertising  manager  to  direct 
sales  and  planning  of  staff  of  9;  ixwi- 
tion  requires  initiative  and  ability  at 
:idvance  planning  of  campaign  and  pro-  1 
motions.  Must  have  suburban  com-  ' 
munity  newspaper  experience.  Send  I 
resume  to:  Bob  Paulos,  P.  O.  Box  2039, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


SECOND  MAN  WANTED  on  staff  of 
small  daily.  Excellent  Southwestern 
climate.  Guarantee  -f-  incentive.  Good 
future  for  right  man.  Send  complete 
resume  to:  John  Hinckley,  Tucumcari 
Daily  News,  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico. 


WANTED:  Experienced  retail  adver¬ 
tising  salesman — 9,000  ABC  daily — with 
opportunity  for  early  advancement  to 
retail  advertising  manager.  Salary 
open.  Write  full  particulars  to:  Bernard 
J.  Krauth,  Business  Manager.  Hibbing 
Daily  Tribune,  Hibbing,  Minnesota. 


ADVER’nSING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume  and  references  to: 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dear- 
l>orn,  Chicago  3,  III. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
for  south  suburban  Chicago  weekly. 
Must  be  thoroughly  experienced.  Prefer 
man  with  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
newspaper  imblishing.  Top  opportunity 
with  long-established  company.  Good 
salary  —  many  tenefits.  Write:  Mr. 
Edward  terner.  728  W.  65th  St.,  Chi- 
cago-21.  III.,  or  'phone:  Hudson  7-1400 
for  interview. 


EXPERIENCE  DLSPLAY  SALESMAN 
wanted  for  Area  1  ilaily  with  7.5)00 
circulation.  Semi  resume  to  Box  1128, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

EXPERIENCE  ADVER’nSINO  SALESMAN 
for  New  York  State  publishing  firm’s 
weekly  and  monthly  publications.  Must 
have  i>roven  sales  record.  Position 
olFers  excellent  future,  with  growth 
l>otential.  Forward  resume,  experience 
and  .salary  desired.  Rondout  Valley 
Publishing  Co..  Inc.,  Box  31,  Ellen- 
viile.  New  York, 


1  SKILLED  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  MAN 
nee<le<l  on  Arizona’s  top  non-daily 
newspaiier.  Young  man  who  ran  create 
ideas  and  sell  them  can  progress  with 
l>est  small  city  in  Arizona  and  young 
I  staff.  New  offset  plant.  Send  resume. 

I  sample  of  layouts,  recent  photo,  de- 
1  sired  salary  and  references.  Donovan 
M.  Kramer.  I’ublisher,  Dispatch,  Caaa 
Grande,  Ariz. 

Editorial 


BEGINNING  REPORTER  (man  or 
woman)  wanted  for  ixwition  on  Pekin 
(III.)  Daily  Times.  Write  to:  Man¬ 
aging  Editor. 


WHEIRE  IS  THE  YOUNG  WRITER 
with  a  flair  —  the  guy  who  can  turn 
an  off-Iieat  assignment  into  sparkling 
prose,  but  who  won’t  turn  up  his  nose 
at  straightforward  reporting?  We’d 
like  to  find  our  man  on  the  way  up, 
with  small  daily  or  college  experience, 
give  him  a  couple  of  years  varied  work 
on  a  medium-small  daily  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area,  pass  him  on  to  the  big- 
time  or  make  him  an  editor.  Pho¬ 
tography  would  be  a  bonus.  Send  us 
three  samples  ot  your  best  feature 
work.  Box  1011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  HALL  REPORTER.  N.H.  daily 
wants  young  man  with  1  or  2  years’ 
reporting  experience  on  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  Must  have  basic  understanding  of 
municipal  government.  Write:  Man¬ 
aging  ^itor.  Daily  Democrat,  Dover, 
N.  H. 


GOING  UP?  Enterprise,  enthusiasm, 
dependability  needed  by  expanding 
Southeastern  daily.  Versatile  night  re¬ 
porter-desk  man  can  shine  in  lively 
product.  Top  advancement  chance.  Box 
1118,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  peak  of  your  performance  there? 
If  so  we  are  looking  for  you.  Where? 
A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news¬ 
paper  is  expanding  its  operations  and 
has  openings  for  qualified  young  people 
for  all  typee  of  employment  in  the 
news  department.  Give  us  your  com¬ 
plete  academic  and  working  experience 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1045,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Salaries  better  than  average. 
Good  teneflta  and  pension  program. 
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HEIJ*  WANTED  I 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  Good  | 
wage  for  good  man.  New  Englander 
preferred.  Write:  The  Enterprise,  Fal¬ 
mouth,  Mass.  I 

EDITOR  WANTED  for  suburban  week-  j 
ly  in  Metropolitan  New  York  area.  . 
Should  have  editorial,  advertising  and  1 
promotion  exi)erience.  Box  1098,  Elditor 
&  Publisher.  I 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR  Elastem  daily  | 
over  300,000  circulation.  Han  with  ' 
newspaiier  financial  background  with  | 
flexible  outlook;  will  work  financial  I 
page  with  assistant  for  detail  oper-  j 
ation.  Good  present  and  future.  Box 
1035,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  | 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi-  j 
enced  area  news  editor.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity,  good  pay,  hospitalization.  I 
pension  and  life  insurance  plan,  other  { 
fringe  benefits.  14,000  P.M.  daily.  Give  | 
full  details  experience  and  background  j 
first  letter.  All  replies  confidential. 
D.  F.  Daubel,  The  News-Messenger,  , 
Fremont,  Ohio. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  suburban 
reporter  on  lively  capital  PM.  EJxcellent  i 
opportunity  for  talented,  ambitious,  j 
small-city  reporter  ready  to  move  up. 
Should  have  car.  Send  complete  resume  ! 
to;  Robert  G.  FMchenberg,  Managing  ! 
Eiditor,  The  Knickerbocker  News, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  j 

NUMBER  ONE  REPORTER,  night-  ' 
side.  27,000  daily.  Top  advancement  ! 
potential.  Challenge.  Desk  experience 
helpful.  Send  samples  and  resume  to:  | 
Jack  Pease,  Times-News,  Kingsport, 
Tenn. 


HEI.P  WANTED 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young  re-  | 
porter  with  initiative,  at  least  6  i 
months’  experience,  for  bureau.  Cover  1 
everything — town  hall,  police,  features,  j 
Camera  worth  extra.  Must  have  car. 
Good  opportunity  to  move  up  from  | 
small  paper  to  large  daily.  Many  com-  ! 
pany  paid  benefits.  Chart  Area  1.  F\ili  i 
details,  salary  first  letter.  Box  1120,  1 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

MID-SOUTH  DAILY  has  opening  for 
news  editor  on  afternoon  i>aper  that 
leans  strongly  to  local  coverage.  Some 
writing  required.  Experienced  man 
from  Tennessee,  Kentucky.  Virginia 
area  preferred,  but  will  consider 
younger  person  with  limited  experience 
and  desire  to  learn.  All  replies  acknowl-  ! 
edged.  Give  complete  background  and  | 
1  salary  requirement  in  first  letter  to 
I  Box  1090,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

j  RE3PORTER  —  Experienced,  aggressive 
for  city,  county  governments,  school 
administration.  Prefer  New  Englander. 

:  Photography  helpful.  Send  resume  to: 
Frank  W.  Bamdollar,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  gening  Sentinel.  Keene,  N,  H. 

REPORTER,  in  his  twenties,  who  cares 
more  about  learning  all  aspects  of 
small  daily  news  operation — general  re- 
I  iMrting,  photography  and  desk — than  i 
■  metropolitan  pay.  Responsibility  can 
^  come  quickly.  Durango  (Colo.)  Herald. 

'  SPORTS  EDITOR  —  General  Reporter 
j  for  uninhibited  6,400  circulation  county- 
!  wide  daily.  Prefer  aggressive  young 
man,  some  experience,  but  consider 
I  capable  beginner.  Write  fully  with 
references.  The  Ckmimercial-Review, 
Portland.  Indiana. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  i 
I  Order  Blank 


Address - 


Classification 


m  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily.  g 

1  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  | 

I  Mail  to:  1 

I  EDITOR  t  PUBUSHER  •  tSO  Third  Avmus  •  New  York,  New  Yerfc.  10022  | 
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HEI.1*  W.\NTED 


REPORTER,  minimum  one  year  ex-  | 
l>erience,  to  staff  bureau  for  central 
Connecticut  afternoon  daily  under  di¬ 
rection  Suburban  Editor,  General  | 
coverage  and  features.  Largest  PM  I 
circulation  in  pleasant  town  of  25,000.  I 
Good  prospect  for  alert,  ambitious  I 
young  man  or  woman  willing  to  dig  for  : 
the  news.  Enclose  samples.  Box  1102, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

SOMEONE  SPECIAL 
Chart  Area  6  near-30,000  daily  needs 
women’s  news  editor  with  imagination, 
initiative,  plus  news-sense,  to  produce 
lively,  well-written  section.  Direct  3-gal 
staff,  write  features,  fashions,  club, 
social.  Makeup,  copy-reading  ability 
necessary.  Job  opens  May  1  but  appli¬ 
cations  needed  now.  Good  pay,  fine  i 
benefits,  pleasant  working  conditions.  ; 
Send  clips  with  application  to  Box 
1110,  ^itor  &  Publisher.  ^ 

SPORTS  WRITER  for  Midwest  after-  i 
noon  daily,  40M.  capable  in  writing,  ‘ 
layout.  Opportunity  for  right  man.  Box  I 
1085,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

WANTED— MALE  REPOR’TER.  Don’t 
apply  unless  you  are  not  awed  by  big  ! 
names,  big  titles  or  tough  situations  | 
and  will  stay  with  a  story  until  you 
get  it  or  have  exhausted  every  possible 
avenue.  Mjst  have  experience  as  gen¬ 
eral  reporter  on  daily  paper.  Area  1. 
Box  1075.  Editor  &  ^blisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  19,000  PM  daily  in  Pie<lmont  Vir¬ 
ginia,  with  6-day,  36-hour  work  week. 
Gotxl  pay  and  many  fringe  I>encfits. 
Prefer  man  with  at  least  two  years’ 
experience.  Box  1095,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  REPOR'TER.  3  to  5  years’ 
ex|)erience.  Connecticut  daily.  Give  de-  j 
tails  on  education,  experience,  salary 
<lesire<l.  Box  1148,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  established 
'mail  daily  going  offset.  We’re  looking 
for  that  rare  combination :  a  young 
man  or  woman  with  writing  ability, 
an  eye  for  i)icture8,  news  sense,  a 
grasp  of  layout  and  the  energy  to  work 
long  and  hard  putting  out  the  kind  of 
)iace-setting  product  that  will  make  a 
name  for  the  editor,  as  well  its  the 
paiier.  Salary  $125-$150.  Chart  Area  6. 
Show  us  what  you’ve  (lone.  Box  1145, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  to  run  department  on  7M 
6-day  P.M.  State  all,  salary,  by  letter 
only.  Jim  R(x>ne,  Suffolk  (Va.)  News- 
Herald. 

NEWSMAN  WANTED  with  some  ex- 
lierience  for  full-time  wire  desk  joh. 
Write:  Managing  Editor.  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Lafayette,  La. 

NEWSPAPERMAN  for  Midwestern 
journalism  faculty  as  night  supervisor 
of  campus  daily.  Opportunity  to  teach. 
Bachelor’s  degree  needed.  High  pay. 
Box  1134,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER,  either  sex,  to  handle 
feature-education  beat,  midwest  city 
of  55.000.  Want  quality.  Box  1133, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5.  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 

7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago  3,  111. 

SPORTS  DESK 

Leading  metropolitan  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  needs  sports  desk  man  to  lay 
out  attractive  pages,  edit  copy.  Age 
to  35  preferred,  college  education, 
with  solid  background  and  exi>erience. 
Write  Box  1135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR.  Zone 
2,  weekly  group.  Start  $125  -f-  ear 
allowance.  At  least  5  years’  experience. 
Must  know  desk  and  photo.  If  you 
can’t  spell,  don’t  bother  replying.  Op¬ 
portunity  here.  Write  Bo.x  1150,  Mitor 
&  Publisher. 

WRITER  —  WEEKLY  PUBUCATION 
serving  business  community  in  indus- 
trisJ  Midwest  city.  Experienced.  Submit 
complete  resume  and  references :  state 
salary  requirements.  Box  1130,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher, 


HEI.I*  WAMI.D 


TOP-RANKING  DAILY  n  Miami  hu 
opening  for  re|K>rter  who  thrives  on 
competition.  Salary  and  job  most  re¬ 
warding  for  the  right  man.  Write  to- 
City  Editor,  The  Miami  iPla.)  Newi 

Mechanical-Prod  action 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN^ 
Well-rounded  in  knowledge  and  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  composing  room 
Progressive  daily  seeks  fast,  efficient 
and  fully  capable  person  to  handle  any 
situation.  Must  be  100%  management 
man.  Excellent  salary  will  be  the  re¬ 
ward  for  lowering  our  r)ago  cost.  In 
reply  tell  all,  in  strict  confidence,  of 
course.  Give  past  experience  and  em¬ 
ployment  record.  Write  Box  1100,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


W  A  N  T  E  D 

TELETYPE  .SUPERVLSOR 

Experienced  person  to  supervise  and 
train  oi>erators  on  medium-size  news¬ 
paper  in  southeastern  United  States. 
Dpiwrtunity  to  earn  a  good  salary  in 
g<xid  working  conditions  with  a  pro- 
gressive  and  growing  organization. 

Applicants  should  write  in  care  of  Box 
1140,  Editor  &  Publisher,  with  resume 
of  background  and  (lusilifications. 

Replies  kept  confidential. 

Promotion 


!  ADVER’nSING  PROMOTION 

National  business  publication,  located 
:  in  Area  2,  is  l<x>king  for  an  aggressive, 
hard  working  advertising  promotion 


Prior  exiterience  helpful  but  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  Writing  flair  a 
must.  Possibility  of  future  relocation 
to  dSiicago  or  San  FYancisco.  Write 
stating  qualifications  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements. 

Box  1060,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

Public  Relations 

THOUSANDS  of  $7,000-170,000  jobs 
available.  Get  free  report.  National 
Emplosrment  Reports,  519-E:P  Center, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 

UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  COLLEGE 
needs  young  newsman,  under  30,  for 
growing  PR  news  bureau  staff.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  colle^  publications 
requires  thoughtful  writing  in  addition 
to  good  news  sense.  Salary  $500  per 
month.  Write  Box  1115,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

TRADE  .SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertsrpe  Instruction 
_ Free  Information _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 

READY  AND  ABLE! 

Present  general  manager  of  9,000  daily 
available  in  six  weeks.  Seeks  sales, 
public  relations  or  working  manage¬ 
ment  spot  in  newspaper  or  allied  field. 
Will  consider  small  investment.  Young 
(87),  family  man  (4  children),  15 
years’  in  newspaper  sales,  circulation, 
business  and  production,  including  o 
years’  management.  Top  references. 
For  full  resume  call:  FA  8-4778  or 
write:  R.  A.  Andreaus,  410  S.  4th  St., 
Columbus,  Miss, 

EDITOR/MANAGER :  Mature  person 
with  solid  experience  community  rela¬ 
tions  seeks  managing  editorship  we^ 
ly,  small  daily.  Might  be  intemstw 
purchase  option.  Owner  upstate  N.  ». 
weekly  11  years.  Experienced  all  P“**** 
editorial,  advertising,  business,  make¬ 
up,  job  printing;  also  as  cham^  of 
commerce  manager,  agricultural  TO  di* 
rector.  Box  1108,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  3C  PUBLISHER  for  February  8,  1964 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

1)0  YOr  NKED  SOMEONE  to  run  a 
bureau,  or  :i  ilepartment,  or  a  daily 
newspaper?  This  e<iitor  manufactures 
a  hitthly  ■-alable  product,  as  evidence<l 
by  unusual  increases  in  circulation  and 
advertisimr.  He  builds  reader  loyalty 
with  timely  news  that  is  accurate, 
colorful,  1  incise  and  lieautifully  dis¬ 
played.  New  York  (^ty  area.  Bon  1155, 
Editor  &  I’ublisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 

With  extensive  hackptround  in  news¬ 
papers  seeks  new  association  with 
newspaper  at  (leneral  Management 
level.  Stronfj  forte’  is  organization  with 
operational  experience  and  capabilities 
in  Advertisinc  —  Sales  —  Management. 
Active  interest  and  knowledjte  all  de- 
I  partments.  Well-establisheil  reputation 
and  proven  lecorcl  in  newspni>er  in¬ 
dustry  and  community  service.  Married, 
age  44, 

William  F.  Sykes 
Asst.  General  Manager 
New  York  Times  Western  Edition 
2560  W.  54th.  Street 
Los  Angeles 

SEEK  (iENER.AL  MANAGER’S  position 
— lO.UiMi  to  15.1100  circulation.  Knowl¬ 
edge  all  departments,  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  ami  meebnnical.  Experience 
labor  relations.  Presently  Advertising 
Director  .‘lO.oOO  combination.  E'xcellent 
rre<lentinls.  Family.  In  30’s.  Box  1144, 
Editor  &  I’ublisher. 


Circulation 


CTRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge.  Medium  to  large  daily.  Write 
for  complete  resume.  Box  1042,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


aRCUIJVTION  MANAGER  available 
for  non-metro.  All  angle  experience — 
small-medium  and  metro;  ABC.,  boy 
expert.  Promotion,  Permanent,  con¬ 
genial,  profitable  future  prime  requi¬ 
sites.  Top  references.  Presently  assist¬ 
ant.  Reasonable  notice.  Box  1109,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATTON  MANAGED.  15  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases — combination 
and  competitive  papers  —  ABC  and 
“Little  Merchant.”  Seek  position  where 
initiative  and  ability  determine  future. 
Prefer  Zones  3-4-6.  Box  1082,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


aRCULATION  MANAGER  of  20,000 
wants  bigger  challenge.  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  Experienced,  with  top  record  of 
net  revenue  increase.  Locate  anywhere. 
Box  1083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  35,  seven¬ 
teen  years'  experience  from  solicitor 
to  rnanager  on  medium-size  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday.  Highly  competent 
in  all  phases  of  circulation.  Box  1127, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  A  GOOD  CIRCULATOR?  Six¬ 
teen  years’  experience,  including  ABC 
auditor.  Age  42.  Will  travel.  Zone  5. 
Box  1146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

employed  CAM — 9%  years’  experi¬ 
ence  (2^100,000) — desires  challenging 
opportunity  as  CAM.  Any  location  if 
cimvinced  it’s  of  a  permanent  nature 
with  advancement  possibilities  depend¬ 
ing  on  my  ability.  Family  man.  ^If- 
•tarter.  References.  Proven  revenue 
and  linage  builder.  Ability  to  inspire 
staff  to  work  in  harmony  to  achieve 
maximum  worth  to  publisher.  Corre¬ 
spondence  leading  to  interview  could 
prove  to  be  mutually  beneficial.  Box 
nil.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


dispatch  and  service  depart- 
tnsnt  head,  with  10  years’  experience 
fast-moving  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  publication  with  170,000  circu¬ 
lation,  desires  change.  Capable  of 
organizing  and  directing  any  size  oper- 
references.  Age  42.  Box 
1006.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  seeks  small 
daily.  Zones  1  or  2.  Married,  age  30. 
Layout  and  copy.  Box  1032,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUILDER  OF  REVENUE! 
Mature  ad  executive  seeks  same  re¬ 
sponsibilities  on  medium  to  small  daily. 
Zones  7,  8  or  9,  Top  references  attest 
to  ability.  Age  40,  married,  college. 
Box  1048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCEPTIONAL  BACKGROUND  I 
’Twenty  years’  experience  —  promotion, 
administration,  sales  —  all  phases  of 
management.  For  small  daily  or  sub¬ 
stantial  weekly  —  would  invest.  Box 
1073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  Zone  3, 
I  2  or  1.  Eight  years’  experience,  weekly, 
I  semi-weekly.  J-School,  newswriting, 
I  features,  community  promotion.  Family 
'  man,  32.  Write  for  resume,  references. 
I  Box  1078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTTSINO  MANAGER— Suburban 
ABC  daily  and  weekly  background. 
Married,  45.  Will  promote,  sell,  direct 
staff,  layout.  Prefer  North  Carolina : 
now  Zone  2.  Box  1112,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  age  42. 
family,  seeks  small  daily,  areas  5-6-7-8. 
Top  producer.  Best  references.  Box 
1099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  (35) 

i  Top  competitive  NY  Retail  Manager 
j  seeks  major  pai)er  to  build  into  ”mnr- 
I  ket  place”  of  merchandising  activity. 

;  Full  i'esiM>nsibility.  Relocate.  Box  1154, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  Editorial 

I  EIGHT  YEARS’  AP  South.  NYC:  now 
I  tech  writer.  Seek  demanding,  take- 
I  charge  news  job.  M.A.,  34 ;  keen  mind, 
;  top  writer.  Family.  Prefer  South.  Least 
$160.  Box  980,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


I  SPORT’S  EDITOR— ’Thoroughly  experl- 
I  enced.  Can  take  direction  or  direct 
I  staff.  Award  winning  columnist.  Ag¬ 
gressive.  Eager.  Family  man  looking 
I  for  permanent  location.  Employer  will 
give  reference.  Jim  Bell,  Peru  Daily 
I  ’IVibune,  Peru,  Ind. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITUR,  20 
years’  unique  exi>erience.  Go  anywhere. 
Manuell  B.  Shapiro,  Merchandise  Mart, 
Honolulu  13,  Hawaii. 


AWARD-WINNING  husband/wife 
team,  or  man  only,  available  July  1st. 
Take  complete  charge  all  editori^  de¬ 
partments.  Can  invest.  Zones  3.  4,  2, 
1  preferred.  Box  1027,  Editor  &  iSib- 
lisher. 


WILL  YOU  GIVE  ME  MY  FIRST  JOB 
in  publishing?  I’m  qualified,  but  lack 
experience.  Guggenheim  candidate, 
writer,  M.A.,  male.  29,  married.  4A 
Agency  professional.  For  details, 
resume:  Box  1007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GIRL  REPORTER  J-School  graduate. 
Four  years’  news  reporter  4-  14  months’ 
women’s  editor  on  35M  daily.  Now  on 
women’s  staff  of  200M  daily :  seeks 
challenging  job  on  newspaper  or  in  re¬ 
lated  field.  Top  references.  Box  1033, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE  POTENTIAL 
Newsman,  37,  seeks  desk  spot  with 
small  or  medium  P.M.  with  ^itorship 
possibilities.  Skilled  reporter-editor 
with  large  daily:  wire  service,  foreign 
experience.  Missouri  graduate.  Box 
1034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  27,  desires  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  with  newspaper,  magazine  or  pub¬ 
lishing  house  in  New  York  City-I^ng 
Island.  Over  5  years’  experience.  Box 
1047,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  SPORT’S  EDITOR, 
municipal  government  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher,  seeks  position  on  weel^  or 
small  daily  in  Zone  5,  Box  1081,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SUMMER  JOB,  collet  junior:  3  J- 
writing  courses:  hard  working.  Box 
llO’I,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Editorial  ! 

NEED  A  WRITER-EDITOR  ?  Available  I 
Jan.  1965  after  world  tour.  Experience:  i 
newspaper,  house  organ.  PR.  Now  PR  ! 
manager.  Box  1089,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  20.000  daily  seeks  same 
job,  better  future  on  larger  i>aper. 
Box  1086,  Editor  £  Publisher, 


COLLEGE  GRAD,  27  and  single  — 
with  varieil  newspaper  exjjerience  other 
than  reporting  —  seeks  rei)ortorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Salary  secondary.  Able  to 
handle  camera  and  willing  to  travel  | 
anywhere.  Box  1123,  Eclitor  £  Pub-  ; 
lisher.  j 


CULTURAL  EXPLO.SION 
passing  your  paper  by?  Here’s  your 
chance  to  catch  up.  Seasoned  news¬ 
man,  (eight-plus  years’  exi)erience,  all 
lieats),  currently  employed,  seeks 
chance  to  indulge  interest  in  the  fine 
arts  via  critic-reporter’s  spot  on  metro 
daily.  Ex|)ert  knowledge  music,  theater: 
working  knowle<lge  other  arts.  I  can 
bring  distinction  to  your  arts  coverage. 
Box  1141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISILLUSIONED  BY  PR— Man  (31), 
seeks  «litorinl  writer’s  job  or  editor’s 
IKwt  with  small  daily  or  weekly.  Col¬ 
lege  grad  but  mostly  PR  exi>erience. 
Prefer  Massachusetts.  .’-alary  $125- 
$150/week.  Box  1129,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  wants  managing  e<litor’s  spot 
small  paper  South.  West.  Can  handle 
all  phases  newsroom.  Resume.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1142,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


EDITOR-DESKMAN,  nearly  10  years’ 
exi)erience.  wants  Southwest  job. 
References.  Box  1147,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EUROPEAN  POSITION  SOUGHT  by 
reix)rter.  30,  four  years’  25,00(H"  daily. 
Conversant  in  tierman.  Excellent 
record.  Will  consider  allied  fields.  Box 
1126,  Editor  £  Publisher, 


Fast,  judicious.  IMAGINATIVE  DESK- 
MAN,  11  years’  on  two  distinguished 
100,000-over  A.M.’s.  Handle  any  desk, 
makeup;  like  to  swing.  Want  chal¬ 
lenging  post ;  can’t  take  boredom.  Box 
1143,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST.  31.  veteran,  college 
graduate,  5  years’  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  ;  some  i)hotography;  not 
genius  but  sincere,  hard  worker,  wel¬ 
comes  responsibility.  Good  references. 
Seeks  job  with  financial  potential  in 
such  areas  as  magazine,  publishing, 
production  (including  TV  or  film), 
promotion,  public  relations.  Box  1121, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
Experienced,  cost-conscious,  creative. 
Former  assistant  M.E.  metropolitan 
daily;  now  department  head  325,000- 
class  paper.  Interested  in  publication 
of  any  size.  Age  44.  Superior  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1152,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  skilled  all  beats— wire, 
city  desks,  layout.  S-eeks  job  Zones  6, 
8.  Family.  References.  Box  11.39,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 


OVERSEAS:  I’d  like  to  work  overseas 
for  reputable  English  language  news¬ 
paper  or  in  PR  with  U.S.  firm.  De¬ 
gree:  26:  marriecl:  21, (,  years’  90-M 
daily;  two  years’  military  PR.  over¬ 
seas  and  N.Y.  area.  Available  N.Y. 
interview.  Box  1131,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER :  qual¬ 
ity  features  —  farm,  column,  news : 
have  edited  2  weeklies.  Sober.  Avail¬ 
able  for  areas  8  or  9.  Gorxl?  You  bet! 
Box  368,  Buckeye,  Ariz. 


WOMAN  REPORTER,  25,  single,  with 
college  and  2  years’  experience  in  news 
and  feature  writing,  wants  position 
on  medium  size  Zone  5  daily.  Box  1136, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  seeks  re8|X)n- 
sible  post  on  larger  daily.  Has  worke<l 
to  top  on  fine  Zone  5  2()M  —  is  ready 
for  more  challenging  field.  Excellent 
education  and  work  record.  Box  1151, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 
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Employment  Agencies 

^^^EDfrORnTREPORTE^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St.,  Now  York  Oxford  7-6728 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C,  tel. :  638-3392 

Free  Lance 

MEDICAL  COLUMN:  M.D.  with  broad 
experience  available;  also  for  smaller 
papers.  Box  1096,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  NE’WSMAN,  in  Detroit 
area,  wants  part-time  writing  assign¬ 
ments  there.  Box  1153,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREE  LANCE  SPORTS  WRITING: 
also  editing,  layout  for  non-<laily  sports 
pages.  Box  1138,  Ixlitor  £  Publisher. 

Mechanical-Production 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  non¬ 
union.  Have  had  charge  of  large  dailies 
and  weeklies;  know  all  mechanical 
operations — Teletype.  Photon,  hot  and 
cold  type,  press,  stereo,  engraving  and 
color.  ’Thirty  years’  experience.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Best  of  references.  Box 
1061,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


45-YEAR-OLD  FJCECUTIVE  —  Life¬ 
time  experience  in  comb,  plant  pro¬ 
ducing  magazines,  books,  newspapers 
and  commercial:  20  years’  in  one  plant 
as  executive  head.  ’Thorough  knowl- 
e<lge  of  atiministration,  plant  ma¬ 
chinery  (letterpress  and  offset),  work 
flow,  marking  copy,  layout,  office,  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising,  selling,  pricing, 
process  color.  Creative,  ambitious,  hard 
worker.  Resume  available.  Want  execu¬ 
tive  position  in  sound  company  with 
growth  potential.  Will  go  anywhere  for 
right  opportunity.  Write  description  of 
business,  gross,  potential  and  com- 
l>ensation  offereil  in  first  letter.  Box 
354,  Bridgeville,  Delaware  19933. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  32.  with  12  years’ 
newspaper,  magazine,  advertising  ex¬ 
perience.  wants  to  show  his  work  to 
the  employer  who  expects  top  perform¬ 
ance  and  offers  suitable  rewards.  Has 
family,  and  seeks  permanency  and  op¬ 
portunity,  anywhere.  Box  1026,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  22.  with  two  years’ 
experience  (all  phases)  seeks  inunediate 
position.  TVo  years’  college.  Box  1088, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


I>EK.MANBNT  FLORIDA  OPPORTUNTTY 
sought  by  prize-winning  photographer. 
Seventeen  years’  on  large  daily.  Desk 
experience.  38  years  old — 2  years’  col¬ 
lege.  Has  family.  Box  1149,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


SINGLE  PHOTOGRAPHER,  young, 
experienced,  college  education,  wants 
to  travel.  Salary  secondary.  Box  1166, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


DIRECTOR  college  or  university :  62 
MA  Degree.  Fourteen  years’  teaching 
in  field;  owner  advertising  and  PR 
agency.  Five-figure  salary.  Eastern, 
western  seaboaH.  H.  S.  Gibson,  629 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia-6,  Pa. 


YOUNG  REPORTER,  married.  23. 
two  years’  experience — one  each  on 
metropolitan  dailies — disenchanted  with 
journalism.  Seeks  position  in  PR,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  Denver  area.  B.A.  liberal 
arts.  Box  1137,  Editor  £  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  RolM'rt  L.  BroMn 

^Just  one  of  those 

The  storj'  of  the  wedding  gave 
the  parents  of  the  groom  a  dif¬ 
ferent  name  than  his.  Then  by 
association  of  wrong  names  it 
identified  the  priest  as  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  father. 

Examination  of  the  carbon 
copy  and  the  original  “wedding 
form”  brought  this  from  the 
staff  writer;  “Just  one  of  those 
things.  You  know?  A  temporary 
mental  lapse!  Probably  I  was 
interrupted  when  I  was  writing 
the  story.” 

The  copy  reader  said:  “Just 
one  of  those  things.” 

The  editor  toss^  it  into  the 
file  and  called  it  “human  factor,” 
then  ruminated  about  the  in¬ 
festation  of  the  pajjer  with  other 
serious  errors. 

Wilbur  G.  Lewis,  assistant  to 
the  managing  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  writes  about  it 
in  “Editorially  Speaking,”  the 
Gannett  Newspapers’  periodic 
communication  among  news  and 
editorial  offices. 

His  treatise  on  “muddy  and 
listless  writing,”  which  to  a 
large  extent  is  overlooked  or  ex¬ 
cused  by  editors,  is  worth  the 
attention  of  editors  everywhere. 

“We  might  well  ruminate.  All 
editors  might  well  ruminate,” 
Mr.  Lewis  writes. 

“In  a  much  shorter  period 
than  we  care  to  admit  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  cony  readers 
shifted  the  site  of  a  political 
campaign,  wedded  a  bride  to 
her  fathex’-in-law,  dumped  a 
man  into  Lake  Ontario  instead 
of  Irondequoit  Bay,  elected  the 
wrong  man  village  fii’e  chief, 
admitted  girls  to  school  drop 
out  classes  wheix  the  plan  was 
merely  under  consideration, 
pushed  an  engaged  girl  into 
wifehood,  killed  a  budget  when 
it  was  increased  and  paralyzed 
a  man  who  had  suffered  only 
minor  injuries. 

“Writers  confused  a  witness 
with  the  victim  in  a  traffic  fa¬ 
tality,  created  a  Sunday  school 
superintendent  when  there  was 
one  already  on  the  job,  post¬ 
poned  the  Civil  War  until  the 
20th  Century,  built  a  temple 
two  miles  from  its  site,  quoted 
a  candidate  in  support  of  his 
opponent,  placed  an  injured  girl 
in  the  wrong  car,  cited  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  as  the  defender 
of  John  Peter  Zengei',  tossed  a 
Korean  vetei^n  into  a  Japanese 
prison  camp  and  summoned 
James  P.  Mitchell  back  into 
office  as  secretary  of  labor.” 


at  Thirty 


things  ’ 

Mr.  Lewis  writes:  “Can  any 
newspaper  equal  that  record?  If 
you  dig  beneath  the  topsoil  I 
think  you’ll  find  that  most  of 
them  can  —  at  least  some  of  the 
time.” 

And  he  is  probably  right. 

«  *  « 

For  over  a  year  he  has  been 
taking  a  penetrating  look  at 
flabby  writing  and  inexcusable 
errors  and  says  he  has  “become 
almost  an  authority  on  the 
‘mental  lapse,’  that  I’efuge  into 
which  writers  and  editors  escape 
when  confronted  with  bloopers.” 

His  one  specific  and  solid  con¬ 
clusion:  “Inaccui'acy  in  almost 
every  case  can  Ixe  laid  to  care¬ 
lessness  and  tortuous  prose  to 
indifference.  They  are  the  genns 
of  a  dangei-ous,  contagious  and 
fast-spreading  disease  that  can 
infect  an  entire  staff.” 

Nothing  can  save  us  but  the 
complete  and  devastating  de- 
straction  of  present  day  atti¬ 
tudes  and  substitutions  of  a  new 
set  of  habits,  he  says. 

“Our  correlations  show  that 
we  have  been  leading  unclean 
lives.  We  have  Ixeen  too  kind  to 
one  another,  too  ti'ustful,  too 
willing  to  believe  that  all’s  right 
w’ith  the  world  and  that  so- 
called  ‘facts’  need  no  supporting 
evidence  or  investigation. 

“For  that  unwholesome  atti¬ 
tude  of  trust  we  must  substitute 
a  healthy  and  cynical  doubt  of 
everybody  and  ev’ei’y thing.  For 
the  casual  indifference,  for  the 
toneless  phrase  or  the  cloudy 
paragraph  we  must  develop  an 
intolei’ant  hatred  of  every  mon- 
grelization  of  the  language.  The 
job  must  be  wholesale.” 

Mr.  Lewis  cites  examples  and 
asks:  “How  often  in  your  edi¬ 
torial  i-oom  have  you  found  the 
repoi’ter  trusting  the  informant, 
the  copy  desk  trusting  the  re¬ 
porter  and  the  slot  trusting  the 
copy  reader?” 

4e  #  « 

Continuous  effori;  can  reduce 
“surface  hashups,”  Mr.  Lewis 
writes,  “possibly  owing  to  grow¬ 
ing  staff  consciousness  that  it  is 
standing  inspection.” 

A  recent  study  of  100  errors 
selected  at  I’andom  revealed  that 
“carelessness  and  inattention 
are  still  the  No.  1  sins.” 

It  is  impossible  here  to  go 
into  all  the  examples  of  error 
and  poor  writing  cited  by  Mr. 
Lewis.  The  full  article  is  worth 
reading  because  the  same  thing 
happens  on  many  papers. 


His  “guide”  may  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  for  others: 

“As  newsmen  we  aie  im¬ 
patient  with  rules.  Rules  are 
rigid  and  everything  in  jouinal- 
ism  is  flexible.  So  we  have 
adopted  to  guide  us  what  we 
call  a  code  of  morality  and  have 
attempted  with  moderate  suc¬ 
cess  to  be  faithful  to  it: 

“1.  The  excuse  of  ‘human  fac¬ 
tor’  is  no  longer  accepted.  Be¬ 
hind  every  human  error  stands 
a  human  being.  For  every  error 
someone  is  inexcusably  to  blame. 

“2.  Most  strikeouts  now  are 
tabbed  ‘owing  to  carelessness,’ 
some  ‘ignorance,’  some  ‘failure 
to  check,’  some  ‘owing  to  lazi¬ 
ness,’  in  that  order. 

“3.  Everybody  involved  in  an 
error  is  guilty  until  proven  in¬ 
nocent. 

“4.  Every  discoverable  mis- 
cue  is  checked  out  immediately 
with  the  writer  and  editor,  their 
explanations  noted  and  I’eports, 
with  names,  made  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

“5.  Error-prone  writers  get 
special  and  continuing  atten¬ 
tion. 

“6.  All  checkouts  are  accom¬ 
plished  immediately  and  in  per¬ 
sonal  confrontation.  Notes  are 
ineffective. 

“Beyond  that  we  ai-e  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  our  code  an  overlay 
of  what  might  be  called  a  reli¬ 
gious  fei^-or  for  a  tidy'  paper, 
expressed  in  robust  and  cynical 
disbelief  of  everything.  We  are 
hoping  to  i-everse  casual  indif¬ 
ference  into  a  passion  for  accu¬ 
racy,  to  make  accui-acy  a  habit.” 

It  is  needed  in  many  places 
and,  if  it  can  Ixe  accomplished, 
the  rewards  of  reader  confidence 
and  satisfaction  should  follow. 

• 

Borg  Lends 
$400,000  to 
Paterson  Call 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  Call  Printing  &  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Morning  Call  on  Feb.  4  filed  a 
mortgage  certificate  with  the 
Passaic  County  Register  of 
Deeds,  indicating  it  had  bor¬ 
rowed  $400,000  fi'om  a  Hacken¬ 
sack  corpoi-ation  knowTi  as  the 
Call  Corporation. 

Donald  Borg,  publisher  of  the 
Record,  a  Hackensack  newspa- 
pei',  is  president  of  the  Call 
Corpoi-ation. 

The  mortgage,  due  March 
15,  1964,  indicates  a  short-term 
loan.  The  mortgage  note  is 
signed  by  Henry  A.  Williams 
III,  president  of  the  Paterson 
new'spaper,  and  the  paper’s  sec¬ 
retary,  Michael  Ramundo.  In¬ 
cluded  in  collateral  were  real 
estate  and  equipment. 
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L.  A.  Times 
Again  Tops 
In  Linage 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  regis¬ 
tered  total  sales  of  $96,039,278 
during  1963,  a  5.5<:c  gain  of 
$5,397,489,  it  was  disclosed  by 
Robert  D.  Nelson,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager. 

For  the  ninth  straight  year, 
the  Times  carried  more  lines 
of  advertising  than  any  other 
newspaper  —  28,000,000  more 
lines  than  runnerup  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  —  and  for  the  12th  conse¬ 
cutive  year,  published  more 
lines  of  news  and  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  than  any  newspaper  in  the 
world. 

Nelson  said  advertisers  in¬ 
vested  $79,827,238  in  the  Times 
last  year,  an  increased  expendi- 
tui-e  of  $4,810,218,  and  a  gain 
of  6.4%. 

Out  of  the  $30,000,000  readers 
spent  on  purchasing  the  paper, 
circulation  distributor  commis¬ 
sions  gave  the  paper  a  net  cir¬ 
culation  sales  of  $15,951,114. 

Total  advertising  volume  was 
87,714,826  lines,  and  the  Times 
led  all  other  newspapers  in  re¬ 
tail,  department  store,  financial, 
classified  and  total  advertising. 

Daily  editions  averaged  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  88  pages  Monday 
through  Saturday  and  more 
than  378  pages  on  Sunday.  Daily- 
circulation  Monday  through 
Saturday  averaged  more  than 
800,000  copies  during  the  fourth 
quarter,  giving  it  the  largest 
daily  home-delivered  newspaper 
in  the  nation.  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  averaged  more  than  1,132,- 
000  copies  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
and  early  in  1964,  exceeded  1,- 
160,000  copies  on  a  single  Sun¬ 
day. 

Toronto  Globe,  Guild 
Sign  30-Montli  Pact 

A  30-month  agreement  has 
been  negotiated  by  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  and  the  Toronto 
Newspaper  Guild  covei-ing  edi¬ 
torial  employees.  The  agree¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  ratified 
by  the  membership,  provides  an 
increase  of  $12  weekly  for  the 
key  classification,  bringing  the 
rate  on  January  1,  1965,  to  $150 
a  week  for  i-eporters,  artists 
and  photographers. 

It  also  provides  for  a  35-hour- 
week.  There  is  a  new  job  se¬ 
curity  provision  that  provides 
for  retaining  for  employees 
whose  jobs  are  eliminated  by 
new  processes,  equipment  or 
methods  or  other  changes  in  op- 
ei-ations. 
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Amwkan  Tmlephone 
A  Telegraph  Company 


RESEARCH 


&  SERVICE 


&  DEVELOPMENT 


loemjXJporating  Companies 


Boll  Telophono  Laboratorio^ 


This  is  the  Bell  System.  One  unified,  nationwide  organization  with  one  purpose:  to  bring 
you  the  finest  possible  communications  services  of  all  kinds  at  the  fairest  possible  prices. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

SERVING  YOU 


Prmtci  in  U.S.A. 


the  world  around  you... 
the  seas  that  surround  you 
the  universe  beyond... 


Fast  answers — plus  a  record  of  great 
events  that  dominated  1963  headlines 
in  this  amazing  compilation ! 


AMERICA’S  MOST  POPULAR  SINGLE-VOLUME  REFERENCE  WORK  FOR  79  YEARS 


ON  SALE  AT  BOOKSTORES  AND  NEWSSTANDS  NOW 


Use  This  Coupon  To  Order  By  Mail 


THE  WORLD  ALMANAC 

125  Barclay  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10015 

Enclosed  is  $ - for  the  following  1964  World  Almanacs: 

- copies  paper  bound  @  $1.60  each 

- copies  cloth  bound  @  $2.60  each 

(Prices  include  100  for  postage  anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.) 


The  World  Almanac  is  Published  by  the 

NewYorkWqrld-Telegram 

dJht  <^un 

A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 
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